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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  a  philoBophical  Hietory  of 
Poland,  a  brief  explanation  of  itg  origin,  object,  and 
general  plan  of  execution  wonld  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
prelude  to  the  work. 

The  materials  from  which  the  subsequent  Tolumes  are 
framed,  have  been  aocnmnlating  for  several  years,  as 
time  and  opportonity  afforded  facilities  for  gathering 
them.  The  facts  are  drawn  from  all  the  reliable  works 
which  have  been  puUished  in  relation  to  Poland,  includ- 
ing  the  histories,  geographies,  encyclopffidias,  periodicals, 
reviews,  travds,  and  other  works  and  papers  of  merit ; 
and  in  cases  of  doubt  and  conflict,  the  translations  have 
been  carefully  compared  with  the  originals,  and  the 
weight  of  evidence  has  prevailed. 

The  single  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  historical, 
analytical,  and  philosophical  view  of  the  principal  causes 
which  conspired  in  the  fall  of  Poland,  containing  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation  from  its  earliest  antiquity. 

The  foHowing  volumes  are  designed  to  contain  not  only 
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the  History  of  Poland  from  its  origin,  but  also  a  general 
view  of  all  the  learning  necessary  for  the  scholar,  states- 
man, or  traveller,  in  relation  to  that  unfortunate  country, 
both  as  a  work  of  reference  and  general  information.    In 
order  to  accomplish  the  main  object  of  the  work — which 
is  the  delineation  of  the  principal  causes  of  Poland's 
ruin — ^we,  of  course,  have  found  it  necessary  to  arrange 
the  work  under  those  analytical  and  philosophical  divi- 
sions known  in  history  as  the  general  characteristics  of 
nations,  around  which  are  grouped  the  principal  fiftcts  and 
philosophy  applicable  to  each  national  feature.    Similar 
arrangements  are  found  in  the  best  ancient  and  modem 
histories ;  and  of  course  the  general  plan  in  substance 
contains  nothing  new.    It  appears  to  be  better  adapted  to 
the  general  History  of  Poland,  to  discuss  continuously 
the  several  subjects  involving  the  causes  of  her  fidl, 
rather  than  to  interrupt  the  unity  by  periodical  divisions, 
both  of  which  plans,  however,  are  optional  with  the  his- 
torian, according  to  the  well-settled  rules  of  philosophical 
history.    After  a  general  historical  sketch  of  Poland  in 
Chapter  I.,  which  contains  the  outlines  of  the  chronology 
and  geography  of  the  country,  the  principal  character- 
istics of  the  nation  are  distributed  into  the  subsequent 
chapters,  under  the  most  prominent  national  features  of 
every  fallen  nation,  so  well  known  in  history,  namely, 
Sovereignty,    Progression,   Bepresentation,    Assemblies, 
Army,  Wars,  Aristocracy,  Democracy,  Slavery,  Great 
Men,  Politics,  Feudalism,  Grovemment,  Laws,  Literature, 
"Wealth,  Society,  Religion,  Civilization,  and  Conquest. 
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The  two  remaining  chapters,  containing  the  Comparative 
Views  of  Poland  and  other  Nations,  and  an  Argument 
for  the  Bestoration  of  Poland,  are  supposed  to  be  no 
violation  of  unity  of  interest  at  least,  which  is,  in  truth, 
the  only  indispensable  unity  in  history  according  to  the 
canon  of  modem  critics.  In  the  Chapter  on  Comparative 
YiewB,  I  have  drawn  a  comparison  between  Poland  and 
the  American  Union,  thereby  correcting  the  erroneous 
statements  of  European  writers,  who  profess  to  run  a 
parallel  between  the  two  conntries,  accompanied  with 
prophetic  and  unfounded  assertions,  that  both  nations 
were  based  on  similar  principles,  and  will  ultimately 
share  a  similar  fate.  In  my  investigations,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion,  and,  as  I  suppose,  correctly,  that 
the  two  republics  were  always  entirely  different  in  all 
their  institutions,  principles,  and  leading  features.  The 
First  Chapter  contains  only  the  general  outlines  of  the 
History  of  Poland,  comprehending  the  principal  events 
of  the  country  chronologically  arranged  as  starting  points, 
around  which  are  clustered  the  contents  of  the  subse- 
quent chapters,  embracing  what  is  deemed  the  most  use- 
ful learning  concerning  that  interesting  country.  In 
order  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  principles  of  the  several 
subjects  discussed,  and  show  their  relations  to  the  History 
of  Poland,  each  chapter  contains  a  short  sketch  of  the 
history  and  elements  of  the  several  topics  examined,  in 
connection  with  a  Ml  description  of  that  particular 
branch  of  history,  as  fotmd  in  Poland,  which  forms  the 
^•-'»f  of  the  chapter.    In  the  Chapter  on  Progression, 
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after  ezaminiiig  the  general  principles  of  improvement 
and  its  history,  we  then  look  almost  in  yain  for  any  use- 
ful, permanent  advancement  in  Poland,  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  conquest  of  the  nation.  In  examining  the 
B&bject  of  Polish  sovereignty,  a  general  view  is  given 
of  the  principles  and  history  of  the  institution  from  its 
first  introduction  among  the  antediluvians  to  the  present 
time;  and  then  Polish  sovereignty  is  traced  from  the 
origin  of  the  nation  to  its  dismemberment.  A  similar 
course  is  pursued  in  several  other  chapters,  with  such 
variations  as  may  seem  to  present  each  subject  in  its  true 
light,  and  in  harmony  with  the  others,  so  as  to  form  one 
connected  history  of  the  country,  so  divided  as  to  present 
only  one  branch  of  learning  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  at 
the  same  time. 

An  erroneous  opinion  has  generally  prevailed,  that  the 
government  of  Polaad  was  a  democracy  and  a  free 
republic ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it  will  be  found  to  be  an 
aristocracy  of  the  worst  kind,  and  destitute  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  a  sound  democracy  like  the  American  Union. 
Perhaps  other  apparent  innovations  may  be  laid  to  our 
charge ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  IJie  whole  work, 
with  the  fkcts,  principles,  and  authorities,  will  give  our 
views  a  substantial  support.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  society,  with  its  different  classes 
and  races,  together  with  the  Ia¥rs  and  principles  of  social 
institutions,  seemed  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the 
society  of  Poland,  where  the  blood,  habits,  and  institu- 
tions of  nearly  eveiy  nation,  ancient  and  modem,  are 
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found  to  some  extent  mingled'  with  the  original  race  of 
Polish  society,  which  is,  doubtless,  of  Asiatic  origin.  I 
have,  then,  traced  the  historj  of  Polish  society  from  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  through  their  sacces- 
siFC  nomadic  tribes  to  tileir  national  organization  under 
Piast,  down  to  the  present  time,  viewing  it  as  we 
passed  in  all  its  most  important  phases,  as  it  successively 
mingled  Polish  blood  with  the  blood  of  nearly  every  race 
and  nation  on  the  Eastern  Continent — a  U^d  which  ex- 
plains many  of  the  mysterious  misfortunes  of  that  &llen 
nation. 

The  government,  laws,  religion,  politics,  representation, 
civilization,  and  other  principal  characteristics  and  insti- 
tutions of  Poland^  are  delineated  in  contrast  with  similar 
institutions  in  America  and  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  more  clearly  and  forcibly  their  absence  or 
defective  state  in  Poland  when  compared  with  a  correct 
standard.  • 

This  method  of  historical  writing  is  not  without  some 
slight  objections,  and  involves  a  choice  of  evils,  like  all 
other  things,  save  moial  excellence ;  but  the  advantages 
decidedly  preponderate  in  its  &vor.  It  is  open  to  the 
criticism  of  occasional  repetitions  and  digressions,  which 
are  always  more  or  leas  unavoidable  in  philosophical  and 
analytical  investigations,  where  tiie  same  fiaicts  and  priur 
ciples  are  necessarily  referred  to  in  different  chapters  and 
Bections  for  different  pu]^>oses.  But  the  more  serious 
criticism  is  the  objection  of  novelty,  which,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some  respectable  scholars,  is  unanswerable.    His- 
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tory,  as  a  classical  science,  is  far  behind  many  other  de- 
partments of  learning  in  analytical,  philosophical,  and 
indnctive  arrangement,  and  calls  londly  for  a  thorough 
reform.  The  old  plan  of  writing  histories,  by  mingling 
indiscriminately  all  kinds  of  facts  in  chronological  order, 
is  comparatively  an  easy  task  for  the  author,  bnt  fre- 
quently makes  a  useless  and  unintelligible  book  for  the 
great  majority  of  readers,  whose  minds  have  not  been 
trained  to  analytical  investigations.  The  glory  of  gene- 
rals, the  plans  of  battles,  military  evolutions,  charges, 
battles,  and  sieges,  with  the  shouts  of  victory  and  the 
slaughtered  thousands,  are  generally  sung  with  great 
beauty,  and  described  with  graphic  power,  while  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people  is  passed  over  in  com- 
parative silence. 

Gnizot,  Alison,  Macaulay,  and  other  modem  historians, 
have  wisely  and  successfully  departed  from  this  style, 
and  particularly  the  latter,  in  his  History  of  England, 
who  describes,  in  the  most  eloquent  language,  all  the 
institutions,  events,  and  interests  of  his  country,  from  the 
furniture  of  a  farmer's  kitchen  to  the  most  weighty  mat- 
ters  of  law  and  government  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
British  Parliament. 

The  time  will  soon  come,  when  historical  science  will 
be  so  far  advanced  as  to  give  us  a  lull  and  continuous 
histoiy  of  every  important  department  of  that  branch 
of  literatmre,  in  separate  volumes.  We  want  a  history 
of  progression  and  improvement;  separate  histories  of 
government,  sovereignty,  aristocracy,  slavery,  law,  demo- 
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cracj,  politics,  dTilization,  eociety,  wealdi,  religioa,  and 
munerons  other  departmentB  of  historical  learning,  drawn 
oat  in  separate  works,  and  extending  through  aU  ages 
and  nations  of  the  world.  In  examining  the  causes  of 
Poland's  rain,  we  have  applied  this  principle,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  novelty  or  reputation,  but  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  a  useful  book  for  American  readers — ^where 
the  science  of  goTexnment  is  best  understood,  and  most 
fieelj  enjoyed.  In  some  instances,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  resort  to  collateral  facts  and  principles,  in  seeking  for 
the  causes  of  Poland's  misfortunes,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  data  for  the  argument  in  favor  of  her 
restoration,  as  well  as  for  the  national  comparisons, 
which,  at  first,  perhaps,  may  seem  like  unnecessary 
digressions.  If  it  be  'true,  that  ^^  history  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example," — and  who  doubts  it  ? — ^then  it  would 
seem  to  be  not  only  in  good  taste,  but  both  classical  and 
necessary,  for  the  historian  to  bring  to  lus  aid  all  the 
material  and  useful  tacta^  for  the  purpose  of  philosophical 
illustrations;  and  that  both  should  be  symmetrically 
U^ided  together  in  one  harmonious  whole.  To  frame  a 
history  from  a  simple  statement  of  fiactB,  without  suggest- 
ing the  legitimate  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  or  the 
wise  principles  which  they  teach ;  or  merely  a  didactic 
array  of  principles,  without  being  adorned  with  the  facts 
<m  which  they  rest ;  is  a  style,  at  least,  behind  the  age, 
and  incongruous  wilii  the  advaneed  stage  of  kindred 
sciences. 
I  have  generally  avoided  the  use  of  recondite  materials, 
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as  for  as  confiistent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject; 
althongh  occasional  drafts  on  Oriental  literature  could  not 
be  avoided.  In  general,  where  the  fects  may  fairiy  be 
presumed  to  lie  within  the  knowledge  of  the  generality 
of  readers,  or  are  conmion,  undisputed,  and  of  easy 
access,  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  cite  authorities; 
but  in  all  other  cases,  the  sources  of  information  are 
noted.  In  relation  to  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
government,  law,  religion,  society,  wealth,  and  other  ele 
mentaiy  conclusions,  which  have  been  familiar  for  many 
years,  I  have  not  referred  to  the  books,  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  at  this  late  day,  to  distinguish 
between  those  authors  to  whom  I  might  have  been 
originally  indebted  in  early  life,  and  those  conclusions 
which  should  be  charged  to  the  more  mature  reflections 
of  riper  years.  In  the  department  of  moral  science,  I 
have  examined  Butler,  Dwight,  Spring,  Wayland,  Scott, 
Barnes,  Sprague,  Bobert  Hall,  and  Paley,  as  my  general 
text-books ;  and  in  political  economy.  Smith,  Say,  Bagnet, 
Wayland,  Potter,  and  the  Encyclopedias,  have  been 
consulted.  The  principles  of  government  and  law  are 
drawn  generally  from  more  than  twenty  years'  profes- 
sional reading  and  practice.  In  cases  of  doubtftd  and 
conflicting  translations  in  the  early  history  of  Poland,  I 
have  examined  the  original  languages,  and,  in  some 
instances,  found  it  necessary  to  differ  from  authors  of 
respectabilily,  when  the  weight  of  evidence  was  found 
decidedly  in  my  &vor. 
In  canvassing  the  causes  of  Poland's  ruin,  and  her 
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chdins  to  a  natioiial  raBtoratioii,  cammoii  jnstice  requiree 
US  to  difitiiigiiiBh  between  the  misfortimeB  over  whiob  sbe 
had  no  o<xitrol)  and  the  vices  for  which  the  Poles  are 
responsible ;  as  well  as  the  wrongs  and  injuries  which  are 
to  be  chai^ged  npon  others,  who  participated  in  the  fall 
of  &at  nation,  with  criminal  respcmsibility.  In  drawing 
the  pictnre  of  Poland,  as  contained  in  the  subsequent 
chapters,  the  lights  and  shades  are  intended  to  be  intio* 
duced  impartially,  and  in  the  fair  proportions  of  histcuy 
and  philosophy,  which  contain  the  data  on  which  the 
argument  for  Poland's  restoration  is  framed. 

The  assertion  is  hazarded,  without  much  fear  of  unftir 
critidsms,  Hiat  the  impartial  reader  will  reach  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Poles  were  designed  and  created  by  the  God 
of  nature  for  a  free  and  independent  nation.  It  has 
always  been  a  standing  charge  of  monarchy  and  aristoc* 
racy,  that  the  Poles  loved  too  much  freedom.  And, 
although  the  Polish  masses  have  been  defeated  in  their 
ardent  love  and  devout  aspirations  for  freedom,  by  the 
combined  fraud,  opposition,  and  crime  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  war,  ignorance,  and  other  kindred  causes, 
described  in  the  following  volumes — ^thoughts  full  of 
anguish,  and  heart-rending  in  the  extreme — ^yet,  Poland 
may  hope  for  better  and  brighter  days,  when  the  justice 
of  Heaven  and  the  humanity  of  earth,  will  redress  her 
injuries,  by  a  restoration  to  national  independence,  more 
perfect  and  stable  than  her  former  national  glory,  and 
founded  on  true  republican  principles. 

The  fall  of  Poland  is  a  theme  of  great  interest,  and 
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will  neyer  exhaust  the  reeoiirces  of  history  and  philosophy, 
in  its  delineations.  For,  whether  we  consider  the  great 
variety  of  incidents  which  it  exhibits — ^the  soul-stirring 
events  it  records — ^the  immortal  characters  it  portrays — 
and  the  important  consequences  which  have  followed, 
and  may  hereafter  flow  from  it,  both  to  the  nnfortonate 
Poles  themselves,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  earth — or 
the  lessons  of  individual  and  national  wisdom  which  it 
teaches — or  the  pernicious  influence  of  such  a  disastrous 
precedent  on  the  surrounding  and  other  modem  nations — 
these  things,  so  far  firom  diminishiug,  will  continue  to 
increase  in  importance  with  the  lapse  of  centuries ;  and 
through  all  succeeding  ages,  like  the  &11  of  Nineveh, 
Jerusalem,  Greece,  and  Rome,  will  fill  volumes  of  thrilling 
interest,  for  the  present  and  ftiture  generations  of  man. 

L.  0.  SAXTON. 

UTN,  N.  T.,   I 
September^ 
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INTRODUCTOEY. 

GENERAL  PRIKCIPLS8  OF  HIBTOBT. 

History  of  Fallen  Nations— General  Diviaom  of  History— National  Chaiw 
acteristics — Geography  and  Chronology  the  Eyes  of  History— HistoTy  is 
both  an  Art  and  a  Science — History  Ranks  between  Poetry  and  Oratory 
-General  Principles  of  Historical  Composition — ^The  Greek  Historians — 
Latin  Historians — English  Historians — French  Historians — German  His- 
torians— ^American  Historians— Geographical  History— General  Views  of 
History — ^Philosophical  History. 

The  study  of  tbe  history,  oonqaest,  and  subsequent  condition 
of  Poland,  with  the  causes  which  conspired  in  the  rain  of  the 
first  and  only  powerful  nation  that  has  fallen  in  modem  Europe, 
n  a  theme  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
loTers  of  freedom.  To  a  reflecting  mind,  and  particularly  under 
the  influence  of  the  more  powerful  emotions  of  patriotism,  and 
the  love  of  freedom,  the  death  of  a  sovereign  nation  is  an  event 
which  produces  a  lasting  impression  through  life.  The  same  hu« 
mane  feeling,  so  wisely  bestowed  by  the  beneficent  Creator,  ex- 
cites our  tears  of  pity  for  the  faded  violet,  while  it  lies  crushed 
by  the  heedless  footsteps  of  the-  ruthless  savage.  To  the  same 
sympathy,  may  be  attributed  the  grief  we  feel  fbr  the  moaning 
willow,  which  sheltered  us  in  the  sports  of  childhood — ^but  now, 
shivered  by  the  bolt  of  heaven,  or  torn  from  its  native  soil  by  the 
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yiolenoe  of  the  cnishiDg  tornado,  lies  bleeding  at  oar  feet,  and 
alendj  inyokes  the  feelings  of  oar  nature.     The  death  of  a  friend 
whom  we  loye,  or  in  whose  weal  or  woe  we  feel  an  interest,  strikes 
a  chord  in  the  bosom  of  hamanitj,  which  never  fails  to  vibrate  in 
harmony  with  all  the  kind  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  great 
and  good  of  oar  race.     Bat  when  a  State,  which,  within  the  short 
period  of  little  more  than  a  centarj,  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful kingdoms  in  the  world,  is  blotted  from  the  book  of  nations ; 
where  the  hopes,  the  joys,  and  all  that  is  most  dear  to  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  immortal  beings,  every  one  of  whom  carries  in  his  own 
solitary  bosom  a  little  world  within  himself,  are  all  crashed  in  the 
budding  existence  of  national  glory,  there  are  few  hearts  so  ob- 
durate as  not  to  feel  most  poignant  grief  for  the  woes  of  such  an 
unfortunate  people. 

The  history  of  fallen  nations,  and  especially  of  Poland,  is 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  long  and  repeated  efforts  of  that 
gallant  people  to  retrieve  themselves  from  so  many  crushing  mis- 
fortunes— struggling  for  a  national  existence  for  more  than  eigh- 
teen centuries — sometimes  almost  emerging  from  the  ocean  of 
calamities  that  overwhelmed  them — surrounded  by  the  most 
deadly  enemies — ^weakened  by  internal  faction,  and  crippled  by 
ignorance,  vice  and  war,  both  civil  and  foreign — are  all  themes  of 
thrilling  interest  to  every  lover  of  freedom  and  friend  of  man. 
And  when  they  seemed  almost  on  the  summit  of  fame,  the  false 
light  of  glory's  plume  vanished,  like  the  fading  hues  of  evening, 
at  the  approach  of  midnight  darkness.  When  hope's  glad  visions 
sparkled  bright  and  fair  before  their  eager  eyes,  the  wintry  stonn 
of  adversity  again  dashing  over  them,  blighted  their  vernal  bloom 
until  their  clouded  sun,  rayless  and  traoeless,  sunk  in  perpetual 
B^t,  leaving  them  in  hopeless  despair.     Nor  does  the  history  of 
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Poland^  woes  end  here.  This  republic  nerer  emerged,  Uke 
other  Enropeaa  nations,  from  the  rains  and  chaos  of  the  dark 
ages.  Their  loyelj  and  beantifal  pkuns  had  just  begun  to  bud 
and  blossom  as  the  rose — ^the  feathered  songsters  of  the  North 
had  w&rbled  their  melodies  but  a  few  eyenings  in  the  lawns  and 
ibrestB  of  olassio  Sarsaatia,  after  the  restoration  of  peace — ^the 
wonnded  and  wearied  heroes  of  Piast  had  only  commenced  the 
enjoyment  of  that  solace  and  repose,  which  the  peaceful  reign  of 
their  amiable  sovereign  had  secured  them ;  when  the  ravages  of 
the  dark  ages,  like  a  mighty  deli^,  rolling  its  terrific  and  death- 
fal  waters  over  the  world,  whose  irresostible  torrent,  infinitely 
more  fittal  than  Niagara's  awful  plunge,  rushing,  roaring  and 
dashing  down  from  cataract  to  cataract,  century  after  century, 
until  at  last  ill-fated  Poland  was  engulphed  in  its  horrible  vortex, 
without  a  friend  to  relieve,  or  a  mourner  to  grieve. 

History  is  philosophy  exemplified.     It  is  both  an  art  and  a 
Bcienoe.    Its  rank  among  the  arts  of  composition  is  between  poe- 
iiy  and  oratoiy,  and,  in  its  higher  departments  is,  in  truth,  one 
of  the  fine  arts.    The  well-setUed  rules  of  historical  composition 
are  worthy  of  a  treatise ;  and  it  may  well  be  regretted,  that  some 
master  of  the  historical  art  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  incorporated 
them  in  classical  form.     As  yet,  the  elements  of  historical  science 
are«to  be  drawn  from  a^  careful  perusal  and  analysis  of  the  great 
historians,  ancient  and  modem ;  and  it  is  surprising  with  what 
remarkable  unanimity  they  have  been  preserved  and  used,  in 
every  i^  of  the  world.     History  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
record  of  dates,  or  a  chronicle  of  wars  and  crimes.     It  investi- 
gates the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  philosophy  of  sequences 
which  are  ever  the  same  in  the  history  of  man ;  and  reveals  those 
motives  and  mainsprings  of  human  thought,  feelings,  actions  and 
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destinj,  which,  under  the  saperyiaion  of  the  Creator,  oontrolfl  the 
human  family,  in  harmony  with  Jthe  free  agency  of  CTery  homaa 
being. 

History,  as  a  science,  may  naturally  be  divided  into  three  gen- 
eral departments ;  historical  fitcts,  historical  philosophy,  and  his- 
torical style.  Historical  facts  comprehend  only  such  important 
events  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  as  may  be  usefully  perpetu- 
ated by  record,  for  the  future  benefit  of  man ;  regardless  of  such 
incidents  as  are  unworthy  of  notice,  and  injurious  to  civil  society, 
both  as  precepts  and  examples.  The  duties  of  the  historian  are 
multifarious,  complicated  and  difficult.  The  man  wl^  writes  a 
profound,  useful  and  interesting  history,  not  only  serves  his  coun- 
try,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  generally ;  but  contributes  to  the 
cause  of  science  an  offering,  which,  whether  read  or  not,  costs 
the  author  years  of  anxiety  and  hard  labor.  His  facts  must  be 
credible,  and  drawn  from  the  most  truthful  and  learned  sources  ; 
fleeted  and  arranged  with  wisdom  and  good  taste,  earefiiUy  dis- 
tinguishing between  cause  and  effect,  between  sequent  and  coin- 
cident events,  between  truth  and  falsehood,  between  doubtful 
and  well-authenticated  occurrences,  and  between  imaginary  and 
real  deeds. 

A  judicious  classification  and  arrangement  of  &cts,  without 
unnecessary  repetition  and  useless  minutiae,  so  as  to  present  the 
several  national  characteristics  of  civil  society  in  tiie  clearest 
light,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  laborious  duties  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  historian.  A  general  array  of  historical  annals,  a  confused 
mass  of  statistics,  without  reference  to  philosophical  arrangement, 
without  regard  to  the  appropriate  principles  they  sre  to  illustrate 
and  sustain,  are  embarrassing  to  the  reader  snd  tasteless  to  the 
scholar.    Historical  composition  is  too  frequently  overloaded 
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irith  a  man  of  erents,  the  majorify  of  which  are  ludess  repeti- 
tioDSy  trifliDg  incidents,  or  corrapting  oiroiunatancesy  uliioh  Beire 
no  other  porpoae,  than  to  himber  the  pages  which  record  them, 
and  enlarge  the  Tolomes  iHiich  contain  them. 

Nations,  like  indiTidoals,  have  a  character  either  good  or  bad ; 
the  leading  featores  and  characteristics  of  which  it  is  the  bnsi 
ness  of  the  liistorian  to  draw  ont,  classify  and  delineate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  facts  and  philosophy,  for  the  pleasnre  and  profit 
of  his  readers.  After  laying  down  the  geography  and  chronology 
of  a  nation,  as  the  eyes  of  history,  the  most  prominent  national 
characteristics  which  present  themselTCS  for  considerationi  are, 
politics,  progression,  state  representation,  assemUies,  military 
and  naval  aflUrs,  aristocracy,  democracy,  slavery,  sovereignty, 
great  men,  government,  law,  feudalism  or  land  policy,  literature, 
wealth,  society,  religion  and  civilisation.  Around  each  of  these 
elementary  featnres  of  a  nation,  may  be  classified  and  clustered 
all  the  &ct8  andyprinciples  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  in  his- 
toiy.  These  national  lineaments,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
history  to  portray,  by  all  necessary  useful  facts,  and  philosojAy, 
adorned  with  all  the  interest  of  which  historical  composition  is 
susceptible. 

Hbtorical  philosophy  is  a  rare  attainment,  and  far  more  difi* 
cnlt  ID  its  delineation,  than  any  other  department  of  historical 
oomposiiion.  Historical  fitcts  are  generally  matters  of  vifflon, 
or  of  memory ;  and  may  be  obtained  by  observation  or  reading. 
But  the  principles  and  philosophy  applicable  to,  and  deducible 
from  these  facts,  can  be  drawn  only  from  the  natural  resources  of 
a  mind  well-stored  with  all  kinds  of  useful  learning,  matured  by 
long  e:q>exience,  and  ripened  by  calm  and  accurate  reflection. 
In  the  present  in&ntile  state  of  philosophical  history,  but  very 
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little  aid  cm  be  dsriTedfirom  otheniy  in  daMufyi]^  and  hanDonk- 
ing  histor^^  faots  and  hktorical  philoeophj.  PhiloBophieal  hia* 
Joiy  requires,  not  only  tlie  greatest  fiunilianty  with  ohronology, 
geography  and  historioal  facts  generally  ^  but  a  profound  ao* 
qnaijitanee  with  the  prmoiples  of  govemment,  jnrispmdence, 
civil  society,  moral  science  and  religion  ;  general  literature,  sci- 
ence and  the  arts,  political  economy,  and  all  branches  of  philo* 
sophy  and  learning. 

The  most  natural  and  instructiTe  introduction  to  the  history  of 
any  nation,  and  particuLurly  of  a  £dlen  kingdom,  like  Poland, 
would  seem  to  be  a  general  view  of  the  geography  and  chrono- 
logy of  the  place  and  time  of  their  existence.  The  time  and 
<  place  oi  human  existence,  both  in  the  history  of  nations  and  in- 
dividuals, are  controllii^  events  in  all  the  afiairs  of  erring 
mortals;  and  should  never  be  overlooked  in  canvassing  the 
merits  Mid  demerits  of  human  actions.  The  moral  responsibility, 
the  comparative  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  naked,  half-starved, 
ignwant  islander,  who  has  never  seen  the  schoolmaster,  nor  his 
primer  ;  where  the  missionary's  voice  has  never  been  heard, 
nor  his  Bible  ever  read ;  where  the  consecrated  church  bell  haa 
never  tolled  its  solemn  tones  in  the  ears  of  penitent  mortals ; 
where  the  deep-toned  organ  has  never  poured  forth  its  streams  of 
rich  and  thrilling  harmony  on  a  congregation  of  devout  worship- 
pers ;  is  widely  different  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  from  the  account- 
ability of  those  who  have  long  sat  beneath  the  sound  of  the 
monitory  voice  of  Whitfield,  or  Henry  Kirke  White,  a  Bobert 
Hall,  a  Wesley,  an  Edwards,  or  a  Dwi^t  The  moral  responsi* 
bility  of  Poland,  when  flidrly  weighed  in  the  scales  of  conscience, 
or  the  impartial  balances  of  justice,  is  hx  from  equalling  the 
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MOoantabOitj  of  Englaod,  or  the  American  Union,  where  kind 
Heaven  has  more  liberaHj  yoncbflafed  the  choioest  blessings. 

It  is  to  be  r^etted  that  history  has  not  been  made  sufficiently 
interesting,  clear,  easy,  profound  and  attractiye,  as  to  entirely 
supersede  and  drive  from  our  libraries  that  mass  of  fictitious 
liieratare  and  senseless  nmiance,  which  the  rapacious  maw  of 
an  unbridled  imagination  devours  with  such  rabid  greediness. 
There  is  no  romance,  no  poetiy,  half  equal  in  richness,  beauty  and 
sublimity,  to  the  pure  romance  and  poetry  of  nature.  No  ima- 
gination can  describe  it,  no  pencil  can  paint  it,  no  music  can  sing 
it.  And  the  whole  host  of  fictitious  works,  which  have  swarmed 
like  locusts  in  our  land,  fastening  upon  the  very  vitals  of  youth- 
ful morals  with  a  deadly  grasp,  are  tedious  and  tasteless  in  com- 
parison with  the  romance,  the  beauty,  and  sublimity  of  history, 
when  nature  is  recorded  as  it  really  exists. 

The  world  is  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  few  historians, 
who  have  elevated  their  works  to  the  true  etyle  of  historical  com- 
position ;  and  so  effectually  engrossed  the  affections  of  their 
readers,  with  the  beauties  and  snUimities  of  nature,  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  ephemeral,  fictitious  productions ;  fit  only  for  the 
cultivation  of  mental  imbecility  and  licentious  morals,  and  for 
sapping  the  dignify  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in 
the  history  of  literature,  that  modem  historical  works  are  unequal 
in  interest  and  style,  t.o  those  few  literary  gems  which  antiquity 
has  kindly  preserved  for  us.  In  their  own  peculiar  style,  like 
the  Grecian  statues,  they  have  ever  been  inimitable;  and 
although  future  ages  may  imitate,  and  possibly  rival  them,  yet  it 
is  very  doubtfol  whether  they  can,  or  ever  will  be,  excelled.  In 
this  f*r  (fistant  period  of  time,  a^r  the  authors  have  quietly 
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reposed  in  Uieir  gravee  for  nearly  three  thousand  years,  the  im* 
mortal  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  still  remain  the  most 
attractive  yolomes  foand  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature.  The 
yonth  of  every  age,  read  the  historical  facts  of  these  volumes, 
their  heart-stirring  legends  and  romantic  incidents,  with  the  most 
intense  delight.  The  middleniged  draw  from  these  inexhanstible 
fountains,  the  purest  draughts  of  wisdom,  and  treasure  up  the 
philosophy  of  these  precious  volumes  as  a  cherished  memento 
and  unerring  guide  through  all  the  various  vicissitudes  of  life ; 
and  after  perusing  them,  again  and  again,  during  a  long  life  of 
sober  reflection,  bequeathe  them  to  posterity  as  the  oracles  of 
human  wisdom.  Here  the  aged  find  all  the  sports  and  scenes  of 
their  childhood,  with  the  reflections  and  experience  of  their  riper 
years,  recorded  side  by  side  on  the  same  pages,  beautifully  and 
tastefully  mingled  and  wreathed  with  all  the  most  lovely  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  in  the  perusal  of  which,  the  man  of  gray  hairs  lives 
over  his  whole  life  again,  with  all  its  sorrows  and  joys,  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  shade,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  with  all  the 
8oul-stin;ing  interest  of  his  youthful  existence. 

After  all  the  hypothetical  and  visionary  reasons  of  the  critics,  for 
the  all-absorbing  interest  of  these  ancient  volumes,  common  sense 
and  unsopbisticated  taste  find  the  sources  of  pleasure  derived  from 
their  perusal,  in  their  peculiar  style  and  contents.  Their  pages  are 
not  lumbered  with  an  immense  mass  of  chronological  facts ;  but 
contain  only  such  important  incidents,  selected  from  all  classes 
of  society,  and  from  all  departments  of  human  experience, 
mingled  with  appropriate  and  analogous  philosophy,  analysed  and 
arranged  in  such  philosophical  and  natural  order,  as  will  produce 
the  greatest  interest  and  most  lasting  effect.  True,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  historians  polish,  soften,  and  adorn  their  composition, 
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with  every  Yarietj  of  good  style ;  bat  thej  never  sacrifice  sob- 
staace  to  form,  nor  burnish  their  thoughts  so  highly  as  to  duU 
their  keen  edge.  Here  we  find  no  effort  to  extend  pages  or  in* 
crease  volumes  ;  no  effort  to  manufacture  books  for  the  market 
or  trade-sales  ;  but  a  sin^e,  honest,  eloquent  attempt  to  make  a 
useful  and  interesting  histoiy,  designed  to  illustrate  and  perpe- 
tuate the  most  important  historical  facts  and  historical  philoso- 
phy known  in  the  annals  of  human  experience.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  Bible,  the  most  interesting  and  eloquent  book 
ever  written,  is  composed  on  similar  principles,  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  and  inspiration  of  Heaven ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  that  this  inspired  volume — by  tradition  or 
otherwise — ^might  have  had  an  influence  in  forming  the  superior 
historical  style  of  Greece  and  Home.  The  obligations  of  the 
world  to  the  Bible  are  numerous  and  lasting ;  for  its  superior 
lustorical  style,  blending  in  the  most  consummate  wisdom  and  pure 
taste  historical  facts,  historical  philosophy,  and  historical  style, 
intermingled  with  the  most  thrilling  and  pathetic  poetry,  toge- 
ther with  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  awful,  and  cheering 
revelations  of  Heaven. 

This  remarkable  and  conceded  superiority,  of  ancient  over 
modem  authors,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  superior  genius  in  the 
former,  when  compared  with  the  latter ;  but  the  difference  must 
be  sought  for  elsewhere.  It  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  that 
history,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was,  in  some  respects,  a  very  dif- 
ferent art  from  what  it  is  now.  Antiquity,  being  destitute  of 
romanoes,  supplied  their  place  with  history,  founded  on  their  bal- 
lads and  traditions.  Narrative,  with  the  ancients,  was  distiu- 
gnished  for  its  truthful  conformity  to  nature,  simplicity  of  evenly 
and  singleness  of  interest    Their  histories  are  generally  confined 
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to  the  progress  of  a  congle  city,  or  coantrj ;  and  on  this  narra- 
tiye  tihe  whole  power  of  the  author  is  made  to  bear.  On  this  pio- 
tore,  the  artist  throws  all  his  light,  while  the  remainder,  mdadiog 
the  more  unimportant  parts  of  the  history,  are  very  naturaUj 
placed  in  die  shade,  or  slightly  illuminated,  until  the  lights  and 
shades  of  the  picture  gradually  and  imperceptibly  Mq  into  each 
other,  and  all  unitedly  conspire  in  presenting  tiie  &Yored  ohjeot 
in  bold  and  grand  relief. 

The  histories  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  SaUust,  livy,  Diodo- 
rus,  Siculus,  Dionysius,  Halicamassensis,  Tacitus,  Gsesar  and 
Herodotus,  are  the  principal  and  most  distinguished  historians, 
which  the  ravages  of  time  have  spared  us.  With  the  exception 
of  Herodotus — ^the  oldest  historian  in  ezbtence,  except  the  histoiy 
of  the  Bible— these  ancient  histories  are  all  the  annals  of  individ- 
ual towns,  countries,  little  republics,  and  single  campaigns.  The 
vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind  of  Herodotus  led  him,  by  his 
discursive  habits  and  extensive  travelling,  to  give  an  historical 
picture  of  the  whole  world  as  then  known.  The  superior  genius 
of  Tacitus,  alone,  seems  to  haye  conceived  the  mighty  design  of 
frying  a  picture  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  Eternal  City ;  but, 
even  his  lofty  mind  could  not  surmount  the  one  idea^  that  all  the 
world  was  Rome,  and  Rome  was  all  the  world.  Hence,  his 
works,  so  fiir  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  retain  the  old  ear- 
marks of  urban  centralization — ^the  Forum  remained  the  only 
object  of  reverential  interest — ^the  Palatine  Mount  was  the  theatre 
of  almost  all  the  revolutions,  which  he  has  so  graphically  and 
eloquently  described  ;  and  his  immortal  work  is  less  a  picture  of 
the  Roman  world  under  the  Gsesars,  than  a  delineation  of  the 
revolutionfl  of  the  palace  which  shook  their  empire,  and  the  con- 
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Tdnre  Aroe0  by  wliicli  tfaej  were  attended  tbron^eal  its  yarioofl 
proYineeB. 

As  hieCoTy  ei^oya  ^  double  mik  of  both  an  aart  and  a  aeienoe, 
and  boldB  an  exalted  station  among  the  fine  arts  and  proftmnd 
sciences ;  it  ia  bj  no  means  aarprismg,  that  but  few  peraons  mre 
handy  who  oombme  tbe  rare  and  diffionlt  qnalifioations  of  mdostiy 
and  research^  which  are  xn&pensable  for  the  oorreet  narrative  of 
earthly  events — with  that  profound  philosophy  on  afl  dvil,  literary 
and  religions  sobiectB,  which  are  neoessaiy  to  be  intennin^ed 
with  historical  &ots — together  with  imagination  and  poetical 
fervor,  so  indispensable  to  ornament  and  polish  the  whole^  in  a 
sfyle  at  once  h%hly  instmctive,  and  intensely  interesting. 
Modem  historians  have  a  fiur  mmre  diflteolt  task  than  the  ancients. 
History  cannot  now  be  written,  in  aU  respects,  on  tiie  same  pkn, 
aod  in  the  same  style,  as  in  the  days  of  the  G-reoian  and  Roman 
aathofs ;  ahhoogh  the  general  principles  of  historical  composition 
remain  snbstantially  the  same.  Hence,  our  surprise  is  greatly 
diminished  at  the  startling  £ftct,  that  antiquity  can  boast  of  onfy 
six ;  and  modem  times  cannot  number  over  eight  or  ten«^in  all 
not  ezneeding  fifteen,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  his- 
torical compoeitton,  within  the  annab  of  liteimtiffe. 

The  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  no  longer  perch  on 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the  spires  of  a  Grecian  or  Roman  oily 
— ^he  can 'no  longer  confine  himself  to  the  annals  of  an  anoient 
republic,  the  campaigns  of  Cyras,  Alocander,  or  Onsar ;  but  he 
must  leave  these  hnmble  pedestals,  and,  ozpandbg  every  plume 
of  his  wiugs,  must  soar  over  a  world  of  surface ;  plunge  into  a 
boundless  ooean  of  ^Mts;  and  grasp  in  his  memory  the  history  of 
nearly  sis  thousand  years.    He  must  be  master  of  the  arts  and 
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Bcienoes,  and  tmdentand  all  the  nmneroTiB  departments  of  philo- 
Bophy,  physics,  philology,  mathematics,  music,  and  poetry  ;  with 
a  familiarity  equal  to  nature,  or  at  least  a  second  nature.  Since 
Homer  sung,  Tacitus  recorded,  and  Herodotus  described,  the  old 
world  has  nearly  all  passed  away,  and  a  new  <me,  especially  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  has  succeeded.  Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ? 
And  of  our  old  historians  what  can  we  find  of  them,  except  a  few 
leaves  of  their  immortal  genius,  which  the  stealthy  hand  of  time 
has  grudgingly  left  us  ?  During  the  lapse  of  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  since  the  Augostan  age  of  Roman  Literature,  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  hare  gone  to  their  final  account,  and 
others  are  now  occupying  their  onoe*loyed  states  and  stations. 
New  nations,  continents,  and  hemispheres,  have  been  diwovered. 
The  former  social  ties  of  nations  have  all  been  sundered,  and  new 
ones  formed — ^woven  and  interlaced  by  conjugal,  social  and 
national  ties,  so  intricate  and  complicated,  as  almost  to  defy  the 
researches  of  the  most  powerful  intellect.  New  sciences  and 
arts  have  been  developed,  which  have  infused  themselves  into  all 
human  events,  with  the  growth  of  mankind,  and  the  expansion 
of  knowledge.  All  the  multifarious  and  prodigious  perplexities 
of  human  transactions,  commercial,  military,  political  and  moral, 
like  mountainous  masses,  must  aU  be  explored,  analysed,  un- 
raveled, and  brought  out  simply,  truly,  philosophically  and  elo- 
quently before  the  reader.  Progression,  like  a  mighty,  towering 
giant,  with  his  stalwart  arms,  has  been  hewing  down  and  demol- 
ishing all  that  was  useless  and  erroneous  of  antiquity,  and  at  the 
same  time  discovering,  quarrying,  and  polishing  new  and  better 
materials  for  modem  institutions,  fiir  superior  to  &ose  of  by-gone 
years. 

Unity  of  efiect,  which  is  the  leading  principle  in  all  the  fine 
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arts,  and  by  far  {he  most  difficult  of  attainment,  is  equally  indispen- 
sable in  bistory,  and  seldom  accomplished.     The  faots  are  so 
chaotic,  the  story  so  complicated,  the  transactions  so  yarious,  the 
interests  so  diverse,  the  philosophy  so  recondite,  the  poetry  so 
elevated,  and  the  fkilare  so  dreadful — that  nothing,  short  of  the 
most  exalted  genius,  the  most  profound  learning,  consummate 
skill,  and  unwearied  industry,  can  place  an  author  in  the  front 
ranks  of  historical   composition.     For  these  and  other  similar 
reasons,  bistory  cannot  be  successfully  written  on  the  limited, 
simple  plan  of  the  ancients.     The  wide  world,  the  great  family  of 
nations,  has  become  too  largo  to  admit  of  centring  all  its  diyer^ 
Bified  interests  only  on  one  nation — one  member  of  the  great 
human  family.     No  historian  can  be  permitted  to  confine  his 
record  to  the  "  tale  of  Troy  divine" — nor  to  the  touching  narra- 
tive of  Roman  splendor  and  Roman  heroism,  nor  stop  with  the 
pathetic  story  of  conquered,  fallen  Jerusalem.     He  most  incor- 
porate in  his  pages,  not  only  the  history  of  a  single  nation  or 
people,  containing  their  most  prominent,  useful,  and  interesting 
annals ',  but  be  must  then  throw  around  them  the  contempora- 
neous facts  of  relative  and  neighboring  nations,  by  way  of  com- 
parison and  illustration  ;  and,  after  dressing  them  with  all  legiti- 
mate and  appropriate  philosophy,  he  must  still  throw  over  them 
the  drapery  of  poetic  and  romantio  interest,  which  is  necessary 
to  render  his  facts  and  philosophy  interesting  to  the  public. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  task  of  writing  history  is  more 
than  herculean,  and  every  successive  age  throws  over  the  work 
new  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  yet  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  mysterious  art  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Thucydides  or  Sallust ;  although  the  difficulties  of  correct 
and  successful  application  are  greatly  increased.    *^  The  figures 
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in    ihe    picture    are    greatly    multiplied;    many  croaa    Iighta 
difltiirb  the  unity  of  its  effects ;  infinitely  more  learning  is  re- 
quired in  the  drapery  and  still  life;  but  the  object  of  the 
painter  has  undergone  no  change.    Unity  of  effect,  singleness  of 
emotion,  should  stiU  be  his  great  aim ;  the  multiplication  of 
objects  from  which  it  is  to  be  produced,  has  increased  the 
difficulty,  but  not  altered  the  principles  of  the  art."*    But, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  difficulties  which  beset  the  path 
of  the  modem  historian  at  every  step,  stiU  they  can  all  be 
surmounted  under  the  guidance  of  genius,  learning,  industry,  and 
taste.     Of  the  truth  of  this  positbn.  Gibbon's  Rome  is  a  signal 
example.     This  justly  celebrated  work  embraces  a  compre- 
hensive  and  condensed  view  of  the  principal  eyents  of  fifteen 
centuries,  successively  presenting  all  the  nations  and  distinguished 
iadividttals,  who,  during  that  long,  dark,  and  interesting  period, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  world's  great  drama ;  described  in 
such  truthfol,  analytical,  philosophical,  and  eloquent  style,  as  to 
oonvey  a  dear  and  distinct  impression  to  the  mind,  of  every  fact, 
princij^e,  and  sentence  in  the  whole  work.    But  there  is  one 
sickening,  sad  defect,  which  can  never  be  overlooked,  and  will 
ever  be  a  serious  blemish  in  Gibbon's  celebrated  histoiy,  and  that 
is,  the  absence  of  that  moral  and  religious  philosophy  which 
lAtould  ever  pervade  all  historical  compositions. 

Tytler's  "  Elements  of  General  History"  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  one  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  historical  writing,  in 
the  English,  or  any  modem  language.  Its  general  analysis  and 
arrangement,  the  truthful  and  judicious  selection  of  facts,  which 
are  clothed  with  ihe  richest  and  profoundest  philosophy,  both 
natural,  civH,  and  moral,  and  ornamented  with  all  the  beauties 
*  Forrign  and  Colonial  Review :  April,  1844. 
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snd  ezoeDences  of  style,  leave  no  room  for  fur  eriticiBms ;  but 
only  excite  ovr  regret  that  this  distiDguisbed  historian  bad  not 
extended  bis  labors  to  more  numerous  Yolumes,  containing  a  more 
extensive  history  of  the  world,  and  each  of  its  nations.  In  the 
composition  of  these  '^Elements,"  the  eminent  author  has  evidently 
taken  the  Greek  and  Boman  historians  as  the  basis  of  his 
arrangements,  and  general  style  of  execution,  with  many  most 
valuable  improvements  of  his  own.  He  writes  with  a  master's 
band  in  the  detail  of  fiicts,  such  philosophical  reflections  as  the 
various  subjects  demand,  and  cannot  fail  to  aid  the  mind  in  the 
formation  of  rational  views  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  events,  as 
weU  as  the  policy,  character,  and  motives  of  the  actors ;  while,  at 
all  times,  he  guards  against  that  speculative  refinement  which  is 
too  frequently  found  in  histories.  Some  works,  while  they 
profess  to  exhibit  the  philosophy  or  spirit  of  history,  do  little 
more  than  display  the  writer's  ingenuity  as  a  theorist,  or  his 
talents  as  a  rhetorician — without  instructing  the  reader  in  the 
more  useful  knowledge  of  historical  fftcts.  As  the  improvement 
of  the  human  mind  forms  the  principal  object  in  the  study  of 
history,  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  religion,  laws, 
government,  manners  and  customs,  the  state  of  society,  civiliza- 
tion, weakh,  geography,  politics,  military  and  naval  affairs, 
legislation,  sovereignty,  and  general  characteristics  of  nations,  are 
the  material  parts  of  every  useful  and  interesting  history. 

Histories,  as  well  as  all  otiier  books,  should  be  written  with  a 
special  view  of  imparting  instruction  to  youthful  minds,  as  well 
as  of  directing  the  inquiries,  and  gratifying  the  refinement,  taste, 
and  curiosity  of  riper  years.  Such  works  must  necessarily 
combine  the  elements  and  principles  of  historical  science; 
dassifications  and  comparative  views  must  extensively  prevail-^ 
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great  attention  must  be  paid  to  tbe  selection  and  arrangement  of 
topics — things  differing  in  kind  must  be  separated  and  distin- 
guished— and  generally  the  methods  of  science,  with  the  laws  bj 
which  the  end  is  usually  gained  in  scientific  acquisitions,  must  all 
be  so  correctly  and  happily  arranged  and  associated,  as  to  convey 
the  ideas  to  the  readers,  on  the  various  subjects  presented 
to  their  consideration,  so  clearly  and  forcibly,  as  not  to  fail  of 
utility  and  interest. 

Ancient  history,  when  generalized  so  as  to  embrace  all  nations, 
may  be  profitably  treated  either  ethnographically — that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  nations  and  states  as  they  chronologically  rise 
and  fall ;  or  synchronically^  that  is,  according  to  certain  general 
periods  of  time,  into  which  the  chronology  of  the  work  may  con- 
veniently be  divided,  in  the  order  and  importance  of  time.  Each 
of  these  methods  has  its  comparative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages ;  and  both  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  united.  The 
celebrated  historian,  Heeren,  has  adopted  the  last  method  in  his 
admirable  "  History  of  the  States  of  Antiquity,"  as  well  as  in  that 
which  bears  the  title  of  the  "  Political  System  of  Europe.*'  Rob- 
bins  has  successfully  combined  both  principles  in  his  ''  Outlines  of 
History  ;'*  an  elementary  work  every  way  trustworthy,  full  of 
sound  philosophy  and  good  taste.  But  in  writing  the  history  of 
a  single  fallen  nation,  like  Poland,  the  ethnographical  style  is 
preferable,  and  is  adopted  in  the  succeeding  volume. 

After  all,  accuracy  and  impartiality  are  the  chief  requisites  of 
historical  composition  ;  and  no  substitute  for  trustworthiness  can 
ever  by  any  possibility  be  admitted.  No  description,  however  bril- 
liant, no  eloquence,  however  lofty  or  magical,  no  narrative,  however 
poetical  or  romantic,  can  supply  the  place  of  truthful  facts  and 
sound  philosophy.     Hence«  we  find  numerous  great  epics,  to  one 
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great  hktory ;  and  scores  of  enchantiiig  romances,  where  we  find 
only  one  Tacitns,  one  Thnojdides,  one  Gibbon,  one  Hume,  one 
Robertson,  one  Alison,  one  Macanlay,  one  Thiers,  one  Ouisot, 
one  Bancroft,  one  Prescott,  and  only  one  Irving.     Modem  Italy 
can  boast  of  scores  of  immortal  poets,  painters,  musicians,  art- 
ists, and  scholars  in  every  department  of  literatore  ;  bat  we  look 
in  vain  for  a  single  historian  who  Is  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the 
firont  ranJES  of  the  historical  art.     The  volnminons  annals  of 
Gnicoiardini   or  Davila  are  fiur  from  being   eminent  histories* 
Great  Britain,  with  all  her  profound  learning,  can  number  in  her 
long  list  of  great  men,  only  seven  eminent  historians,  namely — 
Qibbon,  Hume,  Robertson,  Hallam,  Tyder,  Alison,  and  Macaulay. 
Prance  has  only  one  Sismondi,  one  Guisot,  one  Thiers,  and  one  De 
TocqueviUe.    America  has  one  Bancroft,  one  Prescott,  and  only 
one  Irving,  who  are  numbered  among  eminent  historians ;  though 
others,  highly  respectable,  in  Europe  and  America,  might  be  named. 
This  extraordinary  scarcity  of  distinguished  historians  shows, 
most  conclusively,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  art,  and  sustains 
Mr.  Fox's  assertion,  which  has  been  quesUoned  by  some  critics, 
that  history  ranks  next  to  poetry  in  the  fine  arts.     It  cannot  be 
disguised,  however,  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  general 
failure  in  historical  writings  to  command  a  general  interest, 
and  acquire  lasting  fame,  is  the  want  of  comprehensive  general- 
iKation,   with  analytical   and    philosophical  classification.     The 
great  majority  of  authors,  by  their  historical  researches,  become 
immersed  in  a  boundless  ocean  of  details,  without  chart,  rudder, 
or  compass,  to  guide  them  successfully  to  a  favorable  haven — 
without  the  genius  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  their  compara« 
tive  importance  and  interest — and  destitute  of  those  mental  pow- 
ers of  analytical  and  philosophioal  classification,  which  constitute 
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the  pre-eminenoe  in  historical  literature;  and  from  thia  eanaa 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  nine  tenths  of  the  nomeroos 
historical  works  which  have  been  written,  have  been  con- 
signed to  oblivion  for  ever,  except  as  oeeaabnal  works  of  refer* 
enoe.  By  a  carefnl  perosal  of  the  few  great  histories  whioli 
have  reached  immortal  fame,  we  shall  find  them  all  possessing  the 
same  general  oharaeteristies.  Those  characteristics  consist, 
chiefly,  in  a  clear,  natoral,  inductive  division  and  arrangement  of 
subjects  and  chapters ;  where  the  material  &ct8  are  grouped 
around  the  principal  institutions  <^  nations—- boldly  presenting  in 
the  front  ranks  of  thought  the  most  material  and  interesting  hoti^ 
while  the  less  important  incidents  are  graduated  in  the  rear, 
among  those  which  add  nothing  either  to  the  lights  or  shades  of 
the  picture.  In  drawing  such  an  historical  picture,  the  most  im- 
portant facts,  containing  only  those  on  which  subsequent  ages 
will  delight  to  dwell^ither  from  the  heroism  of  the  events,  or 
the  tragic  interest  of  the  catastrophes,  or  the  important  conse- 
quences with  which  they  have  affected  the  world,  and  the  bearing 
they  have  on  the  future  generadons  of  men — should  be  promi- 
nently delineated.  If  you  read  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  livy, 
without  the  dilutions,  perversions,  and  imperfections  of  tranda- 
tions,  you  cimnot  fail  to  recognlM  these  controlling  principles  of 
style,  without  which  Herodotus  never  could  have  painted  with 
so  much  force  the  memorable  events  of  the  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece  ;  Thucydides  would  have  failed  in  his  magic  descriptions 
of  the  conflicting  aristocracy  and  democracy  in  the  Grecian  re- 
public ;  and  Livy  would  never  have  penned  his  celebrated  chap* 
ters  of  the  memorable  strife  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio. 

No  historian  ever  excelled  Gibbon  in  his  powers  of  comprehen- 
sive  condensation,  classification,  and  universal  expansion   of 
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diot^ht.     YolUire  felt  most  sensibly  the  cnuhing  weight  of  the 
Qameroas  historical  failares,  and  summonii^   all  his  yigorous, 
original,  and  cultivated  powers,  fearlessly  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  waoing  art,  and  struck  out  a  new  style  in  this  department  of 
literature.    He  boldly  repudiated,  at  once,  all  the  useless  minu- 
tiae, the  meagre  details,  the  tedious  descriptions  of  dress  and  dis- 
gusting ceremonies,  the  fulsome  praises  of  monarchs  and  aristo- 
crats, with  the  invidious  aspersions  of  the  masses — ^whioh  filled 
the  pages  and  disgraced  the  volumes  of  the  old  chronicles  and 
monkish  annalists ;  and,  resolving  to  restore  history  to  its  legiti- 
mate rank  and  true  design,  confined  lus  leaves  to  the  most  strik- 
ing delineations  of  the  principal  events  which  had  occurredj 
adorned  with  a  well  drawn  picture  of  the  changes  of  mannerSi 
ideas,  and  principles,  with  which  they  were  accompanied,  interlao- 
ing  the  whole  with  science  and  philosophy.     The  world  at  once 
hailed  his  labors  as  almost  a  miraculous  improvement  on  the  in- 
sipid and  jejune  narratives  of  former  authors.     Like  magic,  the 
rich  and  spicy  "  SUcle  de  Louis  X/F,"  the  life  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  Charles  XII.,  were  immediately  on  every  table  and 
in  every  library  ;  and  the  popularity  of  the  new  historian  spread 
over  the  literary  world,  while  the  dry  and  massive  details  of 
Quicciardini,  and  the  sleeping,  ponderous  tomes  of  Yillaret  or 
Mezeray,  and  the  credible  quartos  of  De  Thou,  obscurely  slum- 
bered on  the  retired  and  dusty  shelves  of  the  bookstore  and  libra- 
lies.     But  time,  the  sure  reformer  of  human  frailties,  where  its 
monitory  voice  is  wisely  heeded,  ere  long  revealed  the  truth,  that 
this  sketchy y  torpedo  style  of  history  was  too  fanciful  and  fleeting 
for  durable  fame.     And  what  is  still  more  to  be  regretted,  Vol- 
taire, with  all  his  talents  and  popularity,  forgot  to  be  a  Christian^ 
and  blundered  into  the  meshes  of  infidelity. 
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This  flasby,  dazzling,  and  epbemeral  history,  with  its  infidel  aa- 
tlior  and  his  imitators — the  French  Raynal,  the  German  Schiller, 
and  English  Watson — soon  gave  place  to  a  style  far  more  beanti- 
fol,  rich,  and  sublime,  as  found  in  the  immortal  works  of  Gibbon. 
This  historical  sketching,  which  seems  to  be  now  fast  reviving 
again,  is  not  without  its  merits.  It  is  far  more  useful  when 
adorned  with  truth,  sound  philosophy,  and  good  style,  than  novels, 
love-sick  romances,  and  vulgar  ballads  ;  and,  therefore,  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  a  certain  class  of  light  readers,  boarding- 
school  girls,  and  school  boys  ;  but  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  scholars,  statesmen,  jurists,  politicians,  professional  men, 
heads  of  families,  and  sober  thinkers.  It  lacks  that  indispensa- 
ble ingredient  in  history,  of  a  comprehensive,  well  selected  con- 
densation of  facts,  mingled  with  a  clear  and  profound  philosophy. 
Its  pages  are  only  amusing,  and,  therefore,  not  permanently  in- 
teresting. The  inquiring  mind  expects  something  more  in  his- 
tory, than  an  able  sketch  of  the  leading  features  and  brilliant 
characters  of  the  periods  embraced. 

The  French  revolution  introduced  a  new  and  improved  style  of 
historical  composition,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  era 
of  historical  literature.  The  face  of  humanity  never  fails  to 
mantle  with  the  rubric  of  poignant  emotion,  over  the  sad  reflection 
that  the  French  revolution  was  the  great  school  in  which  men 
were  taught  to  feel.  Alas !  for  humanity,  that  the  reckless  de- 
pravity of  the  race  should  provoke  the  Almighty  to  make  the 
bloody  reign  of  terror  the  common  school,  in  which  all  the  world, 
as  nations  and  individuals,  should  take  lessons  in  the  science  of 
human  nature,  until  man  should  learn  to  feel  for  man !  The 
deep-toned  feeling  of  this  sad  age  infused  itself  into  the  literature 
of  the  times,  and  stamped  itself  indelibly  on  the  pages  of  their 
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liistory.  The  poet,  the  historian,  the  orator,  the  painter,  the 
aoulptor,  the  mnsician  and  the  statesman,  the  merchant  and  the 
divine,  almoBt  simiiltaneoiisly,  the  world  over,  were  fired  op  by 
the  profound  emotions,  the  dreadfiil  soffMrings,  the  heart-stirring 
interest,  the  floods  of  tears  and  streams  of  blood,  of  that  awfully 
eTentfiil  period.  This  most  dreadful  shock,  iriiidi  oonrulsed  the 
world,  chilling  e^ery  heart  and  deranging  every  pulse,  terrifying 
enm  the  embiyo  existence  of  posterity,  and  almost  disturbing  the 
silent  repose  of  the  grave,  like  an  antediluvian  deluge,  buried  ia 
eternal  oblivion  the  whole  tribe  of  superficial,  stoical,  and  infi** 
del  historians.  This  firothy,  ephemeral  style,  which  was  fre- 
quently confined  to  a  lady's  dress,  the  dancing  of  a  minuet,  or 
fingering  a  piano ;  which  revelled  in  sneering  at  priests  and  ridi« 
enling  religion ;  delighted  in  eulc^^tibg  kings,  flattering  aristo- 
orats,  and  stigmatinng  democrats ;  was  all  completely  entombed 
within  the  brief  period  of  a  few  waning  moons. 

It  was  these  ever-memorable  times  which  at  once  consigned  to 
ihe  vast  and  sombrous  tomb  of  things  that  have  ton,  the  sketchy 
style,  the  philosophic  contempt,  ihe  hypocritical  indiflbrenoe,  the 
sceptioal  sneers,  and  silly  infidelity  of  Voltaire  and  his  followers, 
and  introduced  to  the  world  a  new  class  of  authors,  who  knew  by 
sad  experience  what  real  suflering  was,  and  that  the  Ood  of  Heaven 
controls  human  destinies.  Acoordin^y,  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
French  Eevolution,  we  meet  with  the  new  and  better  works  of 
Toulongeon,  Bertrand  de  MoUeville,  the  Deux  Amis  de  la  Libert^, 
and  Lacretelle,  which,  in  force  and  beauty  of  painting,  simplicity 
and  pathos  of  narrative,  vehemence  and  richness  of  language,  had 
been  unknown  for  many  centuries  in  Europe.  This  disiinguiBhed 
literary  era  gave  rise  to  the  great  school  of  modem  French  history, 
—-of  which  the  celebrated  Sismondi  was  the  father  and  founder— 
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in  wbioh  Gauot,  Thieny,  Barante^  Thiers^  MigQet,  Michaud,  and 
Michelet  were  educated :  whose  immortal  works  present  a  greater 
amount  and  variety  of  historical  talent  than  any  oUier  nation, 
anment  or  modem ;  althou^^,  perhaps,  th^  may  not,  eyery  one 
of  them,  equal  the  very  few  master-simts  of  English  history. 

The  English  authors,  fired  with  the  seal  of  their  French  neigh- 
bors, now  commenced  a  new  era  in  British  history.  The  profound 
and  sagacious  Gibbon,  whose  poetical  mind  and  pictorial  eye  had 
carefully  watched  the  movements  of  the  philosophic  school  of 
Voltake,  Hume,  and  Robertson,  at  once  anticipated  the  great 
change  which  misfortune  and  snflforing  would  produce  on  the  uesi 
generation. 

To  these  inspiring  circumstances,  Britain^i  gr^nt  historian  is 
indebted  for  much  of  his  extraordinary  excellence  and  superiority 
iu  delineating  events,  to  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors. 
*'  He  united  the  philosophy  and  general  views  of  one  age  to  the 
brilliant  pictures  and  impassioned  story  of  another.  He  warmed 
with  the  narrative  of  the  Crusades  or  the  Saracens, — ^he  wandered 
with  the  Scythians,— he  wept  with  the  Qreeks, — he  delineated 
with  a  painter's  hand  and  poet's  fire,  the  manners  of  the  nation, 
the  features  of  the  countries,  the  most  striking  events  of  the  periods 
which  were  passed  under  review;  while,  at  die  same  time,  he  pre- 
served inviolate  the  unity  and  general  effect  of  his  picture :  his  lights 
and  shadows  maintained  their  just  proportions,  and  wore  respectively 
cast  on  the  proper  objects.  Philosophy  threw  a  radiance  over  the 
mighty  mase ;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader,  after  concluding  his  prodi- 
gious series  of  details,  dwelt  with  complaoency  on  its  most  striking 
periods,  skilfully  brought  out  by  the  consummate  Aill  of  the 
artist,  as  the  recollection  of  a  spectator  does  on  any  of  the  magio 
scenes  in  Switserland,  in  which,  amidst  an  infinity  of 
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objeets,  the  eje  is  fiMoinated  bj  the  ealm  traaqoillity  of  die  h!k»j 
as  the  TOBj  hnefl  of  the  eToniDg  n^w  on  tbe  giftcier.  We  q>eek 
of  Gibbon  as  a  delineator  of  eyents ;  none  can  feel  more  stronj^ 
or  deplore  more  deepl j  tbe  &tal  blunteesB — ^tke  onrae  of  the  age 
which  rendered  him  so  perrerted  on  the  anlgect  of  religion,  and 
kft  so  wide  a  chasm  in  his  immortal  work,  whioh  the  profonnder 
thonghi  and  widet  experience  of  Onisot  has  done  so  mneh  ts« 


!Fhe  histories  of  Home  and  Robertson,  fiar  their  dear  and  tmstf 
narmtifes,  their  ealm  and  profonnd  philosi^hj,  will  erer  remain 
as  standard  models  of  historical  composition  for  all  fntere  ages; 
and  oontinne  as  monnmenis  to  tikcir  £une,  more  durable  than  the 
pjmmids  of  Bgypt  or  the  statnes  of  heroes.  It  will  probably  be 
a  long  time  before  Hnme  will  be  excdled  in  his  profound  refle<^ 
tions,  in  the  inimitable  cieamesB  and  impartiality  with  whidi  he  has 
sommed  up  the  weighty  argnments  on  botii  ades,  on  the  most 
momentons  questions  nhkh  haye  agitated  England  and  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  uniform  unity  of  plan ;  while  his  simplicity  of  narra^ 
tiTO,  his  inductions,  suggestions,  and  instructions, — his  beautilal 
desoriptions  and  exciting  pathos,  wiU  never  &0  to  command  the 
admiration  of  reflecting  and  tasteful  readers. 

Robertsim's  merits,  as  a  historian,  are  diflerent,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  inferior  to  Hume.  Robertson  is  not  excelled  in  his  pro- 
found and  interesting  philosophy,  in  his  just  and  well  balanced 
mind,  or  in  his  eloquent  and  forcible  expression ;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  be  gifted  witii  that  deep  and  fiur-seeing  sagacity,  and 
that  penetrating  intcDeet,  which  haye  immortalised  Bacon,  Hume, 
and  Johnson.  But,  in  suryeying  the  broad  current  of  human 
etBntB,  and  in  forming  just  and  profound  conohisiotts  concemii^ 
•Foieign and Coloiiiit  BeriAW:  April,  1844 
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ihe  mntationB  of  time,  and  the  changes  of  oentaries,  he  has  never 
been  surpassed ;  and  in  these  respects  his  first  volume  of  Charles 
V.  may  be  considered  without  a  parallel  in  ihe  history  of  literature, 
if  we  except  Guisot's  History  of  CivillKation.  His  powers  of 
description,  as  displayed  in  his  brilliant  picture  of  America,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  savage  tribes  which  then  inhabited 
the  Western  continent,  justly  entitle  him  to  immortal  fame  in 
that  most  important  branch  of  historical  composition.  But,  in 
portraying  political  events,  and  in  reveaHng  the  mysteries  of  human 
nature  and  human  motives,  his  limited  knowledge  of  pracdcal 
acquaintance  with  man,  is  at  once  betrayed.  No  man  can  be  a 
great  historian  without  extensive  experience,  and  a  long  and  fami- 
liar practical  acquaintance  with  man,  in  all  the  various  walks  and 
relations  of  life.  The  human  heart  can  never  be  truly  described 
from  hearsay,  without  actual  experience  and  personal  knowledge. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  historian  by  reading,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  write  firom  observation.  Robertson  had  not  enjoyed  the 
practical  acquaintance  with  man  and  civU  society  which  Hume 
had  acquired  by  his  long  diplomacy  and  extensive  connexions  in 
social  life.  And,  most  unquestionably,  it  was  this  practical  ac- 
quaintance, and  long  mingling  with  public  afiairs  and  private  life, 
which  has  given  such  immortal  celebrity  to  the  histories  of  Thucy- 
dides,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  for  their  profound,  beautiful,  and  sublime 
descriptions  of  the  human  heart.  The  Greek  and  Latin  historians 
saw  the  battles  they  described,  and  the  scenes  they  painted ;  but 
Robertson  lost  the  benefit  of  this  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
men  and  things  which  he  records,  by  living  alternately  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  a  Scotch  mansion,  or  at  the  head  of  a  Scotch  university, 
surrounded  by  books  and  all  the  comforts  of  life.  But,  let  no  one 
suppose  that  experience  alone,  without  profound  study  and  exten- 
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siye  reading,  will  make  an  historian  ;  both  must  be  combined ; 
and  he  who  writes  for  celebrity,  must  drink  freely  at  both  fountains. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  Colonel  Napier,  to 
excel  all  others,  ancient  or  modern,  in  the  descriptions  of  batUes, 
and  the  heart-stirring  scenes  of  military  warfare. 

Geographical  history,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of. 
the  art,  has  generally  been  neglected  by  the  great  majority  of  his-  * 
torians.  The  description  of  oonntries  is  no  less  important  in 
historical  science,  than  men  and  manners.  Both  Hume  and 
Kobertson  have  left  this  fertile  field  of  historical  research  entirely 
untouched,  which  Herodotus  and  Oibbon  have  cultivated  with 
such  surprising  success.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
geography  is  without  the  legitimate  province  of  history.  It 
gives  variety  and  interest  to  historical  narrative,  by  fixing 
places  and  regions  in  the  memory  of  the  reader ;  by  augmenting 
the  attractions  of  the  story ;  by  filling  up  and  clothing  in  iho 
mind's  eye  the  scenes  in  which  it  occurred ;  and  by  enlivening 
and  enriching  the  annals  with  the  enchanting  scenery  of  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  forests  and  fields,  meandering  brooks  and  dark 
roaring  oceans,  variegated  with  urban  and  rural  scenery,  which 
form  some  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  art. 

Poubtless  the  attractions  of  history  may  be  greatly  increased, 
and  the  insipidity  and  tameness  of  the  story  enriched,  by  com* 
parative  views  of  ancient  and  modem  nations ;  by  mingling  the 
past,  present,  and  future,  in  striking  contrast ;  by  a  sedulous  recur- 
rence to  contemporary  annals  and  authority ;  and  by  introducing, 
not  only  the  facts  and  statements,  but  the  ideas'  and  words,  found 
in  ancient  and  contemporary  historians.  And  hence  arise  the 
habitual  references  to  original  authorities^  not  only  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  page,  bat  by  qaotations  actually  incorporated  in  the  text, 
which  are  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  French  historians,  Thierry, 
Barante,  Sismondi,  Michelet,  Guisot,  and  others  ;  while  the  more 
modem  European  and  American  authors  have  followed  the  same 
rule.  While  it  is  conceded  that  this  is  an  improvement,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  rule  of  historical  compositbn  also  has 
its  just  limits.  Facts  and  principles,  which  are  so  common  and 
well  known,  that  they  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  lie  within  the  reach 
of  ordinary  readers,  and  within  the  range  of  common  libraries,  and 
are  well  settled,  need  no  authorities.  But  such  materials  as  are 
recondite,  doubtful,  or  difficult  of  access,  should  be  illustrated 
and  sustained  by  quotations  and  references,  indicating  the  sources 
of  information  ;  without  marring  the  unity  of  the  story,  and,  in 
conformity  to  the  ever  memorable  rule  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  history 
ranks  next  to  poetry,  and  before  oratory.  We  know  of  no  hi»- 
toriaa  who  has  applied  this  rule  more  skilfully  than  Mr. 
Presoott. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  in  history,  as  well  as  in  t]ie  fine 
arts,  that  generality  of  effect  is  produced  out  of  speciality  of 
objects.  Brilliancy  of  Ima^ation  must  be  united  with  fidelity  of 
drawing.  History  ifl  as  susceptible  as  any  of  the  fine  arts,  of 
being  gradually  condensed  and  drawn  to  a  blazing  focus  of  thought^ 
by  such  a  masterly  combination  and  generalixation  of  all  the  fftots, 
philosophy,  and  imagination  of  the  story,  as  to  produce  the  most 
beautiful,  interesting,  and  symmetrical  unity.  This  rule  of  gene- 
ralisation is  equally  controlling  in  all  the  fine  arts.  It  reigns 
equally  supreme  in  the  inimitable  style  of  Phidias  and  Raphael, 
of  Homer  and  Yirgil,  of  Tasso  and  Milton,  of  Sophocles  and 
Racine.  Although,  in  the  inferior  styles,  there  is  almost  an  infi- 
nite variety  in  all  the  fine  arts,  yet,  in  the  higher  walks,  there  is 
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only  one ;  and  the  prinoij^Ies  of  bodi  are  the  same*    A  eompari- 
8on  of  Tasso's  Jenualem  DeKvered,  with  Dnbofe's  Adam  and 
Eve,  will  illustrate  our  meaning.     The  painter  brings  all  the 
power  of  his  art  to  bear  on  the  two  piotnres  of  the  primeval  bliss 
cf  onr  first  parents ;  one  of  which  portrays  their  original  happi- 
ness, and  tlie  other  describes  the  miseries  of  the  fall ;  both  of 
which  are  greatly  heightened  in  interest,  by  being  contrasted  ndie 
by  side.     Mark  with  what  magic  power  the  distingoished  artist 
makes  all  the  various  and  nnmerovs  incidents  of  the  first  picture, 
conspire  in  telling  the  supreme  felicity  of  the  happy  couple. 
The  tall,  manly,  grave,  refleotiBg,  well  proportioned,  and  devont 
igare  of  Adam ;   while  his  eye,  beaming  with  intelligence,  is 
gradqally  tnmed  towards  his  Great  Master  in  Heaven,  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  smile  on  his  eonntenance;   with  an  eye 
glancing  a&  the  beantifol  attitude  of  Eve,  as  she  presents  him  the 
tempting  apple — at  the  same  moment  doubting  whether  to  receive 
it,  or  remain  firm  to  the  command  of  his  God ;  the  inimitable 
beauty  of  Eve — ^ihe  sweet  and  happy  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance— the  lovely  attenuated  hand  that  presents  the  t^npting 
fruit  to  her  happy  lord,  with  all  the  irresistible  charms  of  her  sex ; 
while  the  lovely  dove,  that  innocent  wanderer  of  earth  and  air, 
perched  on  the  bough,  turns  up  his  bright  eye  on  the  lovely  scene, 
which  so  soon  is  to  be  ruined  by  the  disobedience  of  man  ; — to* 
geiher  with  the  smiling,  fawning  lion,  playing  at  the  feet  of  the 
heavenly  pair,  who  are  soon  to  be  transferred  to  the  next  canvas 
in  mortal  agony ;  all  conspire  in  telling  one  story — ^in  one  sublime 
unity — ^ike  primeval  happiness  of  man.     Nor  is  the  unity  of  effect 
less  str&ingly  preserved  by  contrast  in  the  second  canvas^  which 
tells  the  sad  and  only  tale  of 
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"^  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  the  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe.'' 

Witli  the  same  exquisite  skill,  Tasso  applies  ihe  same  role  in  pro- 
ducing one  uniform  impression,  from  all  the  varied  events  of  hia 
'^  Jerusalem  Delivered  ;"  in  this  consists  his  great  superiority  to 
the  endless  adventures  of  the  more  brilliant  and  imaginative 
Ariosto.  The  same  principles  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  com- 
positions of  the  "  Prometheus  Vinctus"  of  -^schylus,  the  **  Ham- 
let" of  Shakspearo,  and  the  History  of  Gibbon. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  history  is  necessarily  drier  or 
less  interesting  than  poetry  or  romance.  History,  it  is  true,  must 
give  a  faithful  record. of  events;  and,  unless  it  does  this,  it  is 
equally  destitute  of  veracity,  usefulness,  and  interest.  It  is  in 
vain  to  urge,  that  reality  is  less  attractive  than  fiction,  feigned 
distresses  more  poignant  than  real  woes,  imaginary  virtues  more 
ennobling  than  actual  graces,  or  that  wakeful  hours  are  less  reli- 
able than  the  dreams  which  follow  them.  The  superior  advan- 
tage of  fiction  lies  in  the  narrower  compass  which  it  embraces, 
and,  consequently,  the  intense  interest  which  it  can  communicate, 
by  working  up  the  characters,  events,  and  scenes  of  the  story  to 
such  a  state  of  magical  feeling,  as  to  almost  entrance  us.  But 
all  this  has  been  done,  and  can  be  again,  in  historical  composi- 
tion. The  field  of  history  gives  unlimited  scope  for  all  the  vari- 
eties of  style  ;  including  the  narrative,  the  didactic,  the  inductive, 
the  argumentative,  the  descriptive,  the  pathetic,  and  the  persua- 
sive style,  with  all  the  embellishments  of  rhetoric,  even  poetry 
and  oratory  not  excepted.  All  the  leading  characters  and  events 
can  be  delineated  in  hbtory,  with  the  same  force,  brilliancy,  and 
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fidelity  to  nature,  as  in  poetry  and  romance  ;  with  the  additional 
interest  which  arises  from  the  events  being  real — ^not  fictitious— 
an  advantage  of  the  first  importance  to  the  great  majority  of  read- 
ers. The  highest  aim  and  first  dnty  of  history  is  instmction,  and 
not  merely  amusement.  Nor  is  amusement  inconsistent  with 
instmction.  Truth  is  always  best  conveyed  when  it  is  clothed 
with  an  attractive  garb ;  and  always  runs  a  great  haiard  when  it 
is  superseded  by  the  attractions  and  dilutions  of  fiction.  Thou- 
sands of  readers  have  learned  more  English  history  from  Shak- 
speare  and  Scott,  than  from  Hume  and  Lingard.  Solomon,  the 
wisest  of  men,  never  disdained  the  aid,  even  of  imaginatbn  and 
fancy,  in  communicating  lus  most  profound  proverbs  and  instmo- 
tions ;  and  the  Great  Master  of  our  Salvation  frequently  used 
parables  in  His  immortal  lessons. 

Unity  of  style  and  composition,  and  especially  unity  of  inte- 
rest, must  never  be  overlooked  by  the  historian.  The  anthor 
who  sits  down  to  the  task  of  historical  composition,  must  select 
for  his  theme  a  siogle  subject — as  the  fall  of  a  nation,  a  revolu- 
tion, or  general  history  of  a  nation,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  all 
his  subjects,  chapters,  comparisons,  contrasts,  delineations,  and 
general  views,  together  with  his  narratives,  arguments,  and  de- 
scriptions, must  all  be  in  subservience  to  the  grand  theme,  and 
present  a  uniform,  harmonious  unity  of  interest  throughout. 
Every  composition  in  the  fine  arts,  to  produce  a  powerful  unpres- 
fflon,  and  attaio  a  lasting  success,  must  have  that  wmty  of  expru- 
non  and  wiUy  of  iiUerestj  which,  as  in  poetry  and  the  drama,  is 
equally  essential  to  the  production  of  those  delightful  emotions 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  this 
unity  must  prevail  equally  throughout  the  entire  work,  however 
numerous  or  few  may  be  the  pages  and  volumes.    The  author 
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m$j  clioofle  his  sabjects,  his  aimab,  his  urgomeiitB,  his  desorip- 
tioiB  and  materiALi,  as  be  pleases,  uid  amuige  tbem  either  e^A»»- 
graphkaUyy  by  oontimiing  each  general  and  national  charaoteristio 
ebronologically  from  the  first  origin  of  the  nation ;  or  adopt  a 
tynckromaU  arrangement,  aeoording  to  certain  general  periods  of 
time,  provided  nnily  of  style  and  interest  be  preserved,  lliierry, 
Barante,.Midianx,  Sismondi,  Michelet,  Bharon  Tnmer,  Lin- 
gard,  Hallam,  and  others,  who  rank  high  as  historians,  have 
nnfortnnately  departed  from  these  prinoiples,  by  disregarding  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Th^  have  neglected  the  elementary 
mle  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  ranks  history  next  to  poetry,  and  have  not 
studied  unity  of  effect  or  harmony  of  composition.  In  their  pro- 
fonnd  researches  for  accuracy,  they  haye  sometimes  injured 
effect ;  and  in  their  great  anxiety  to  give  original  words  they 
have  often  sacrificed  originality  of  thought.  Their  volumes  are 
invaluable  to  Ae  annalist  as  books  of  reference ;  but  they  have 
left  open  the  door  for  some  future  genius  to  supersede  them,  by 
writing  works  of  far  greater  interest  on  the  same  subjects.  In  their 
ambition  to  preserve  accuracy  of  statement  and  fidelity  in  narra- 
tive, they  haye  made  it  a  cardinal  point,  generaUy,  to  ^e  the 
yery  words  of  their  ori^nal  authorities.  This  is  a  great  mith 
take,  and  most  seriously  mars  every  principle  of  rhetorical  unity. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  an  harmonious  whole,  by  a  selection  of 
quotations  from  a  great  number  of  origmal  writers  of  various 
styles  and  degrees  of  merit,  running  through  several  centuries. 
You  might  as  well  attempt  to  make  a  beautiful  carpet  by  patch- 
uig  together  pieces  from  all  the  carpets  of  Turkey ;  or  a  lovely 
picture  by  pasting  together  sKces  of  all  the  paintings  of  the 
Louvre ;  or  compose  an  oratorio,  by  selecting  from  the  scores  of 
Baadel,  Haydn,  Moiart,  Weber,  and  oiher  eminent  masters. 
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The  style  and  effect  of  history  may  freqaently  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  general  contrast  Whaterer  serres  to  delineate  tbe 
chrii,  moral,  and  religions  eondition  of  a  nation,  may  be  kirfiilly 
pressed  into  the  serriee  of  history,  and  be  made  to  share  its  ]>art 
in  the  great  historical  drama  of  the  people.  The  annals,  geo-* 
grmphy,  chronology,  sorereignty,  great  men,  polittos,  progression, 
representation,  assemblies,  army,  navy,  wars,  aristocracy,  demo* 
cracy,  slayery,  fendalism,  chivalry,  goyemment,  laws,  literature, 
eiyilisation,  wealth,  society,  religion,  and  the  conquest  of  &Ilen 
nations,  must  all  necessarily  pass  in  reyiew,  in  writing  a  full  his- 
tory of  a  country.  Some  of  these  national  characteristics,  sach 
as  goyemment,  laws,  wealth,  and  religion,  may  be  best  delineated 
by  erecting  a  correct  philosophical  standard,  and  contrasting  it 
wMi  the  same  imperfect  institntions  found  in  the  country  to  be 
Ofisoribed. 

Historical  critics  haye  long  since  yielded  the  question,  that 
biography  is  no  longer  to  be  excluded  from  history.  Its  true 
proyinoe  as  a  branch  of  historical  science  is,  to  describe  the 
character  and  infinenoe  of  the  great  men  of  a  nation,  who  gene- 
nHy  wield  its  destinies,  and  stamp  tiieir  character  indelibly  on  the 
institutions  of  a  state  for  eyer,  for  weal  or  woe.  Without  stoop- 
ing to  notice  the  low  yices  of  a  people,  or  lumbering  the  narra- 
tiye  with  unnecessary  minutisd  of  ftcts,  all  the  leading  men, 
and  those  who  have  exercised  a  controlling  influence  in  forming 
the  national  character,  should  be  brought  out  prominentiy  in 
eyery  complete  history  of  a  country. 

Olear,  condensed,  comprehenmye,  and  general  yiews  of  history, 
after  trayeHing  through  the  more  minute  and  yaried  incidents  of 
the  story,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  usefsd  features  of 
Ustorieal  style.    Buoh  panoraoue  yiews,  at  the  closing  scenes  of 
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long  narratiyes,  where  all  Qie  most  prominent  facts  are  presented 
in  a  few  terse,  eloquent  sentences,  form  a  beautiful  and  rich  po- 
lish, which,  when  done  with  a  master's  hand,  neyer  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  thrilling  interest. 

Of  all  the  various  qualities  of  historical  style,  description 
stands  in  the  front  rank.  Rhetorical  description  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  three  general  branches :  first,  sensual  description^ 
which  requires  nature  to  be  described  as  it  really  appears  to  the 
human  senses;  second,  scientific  description,  which  delineates 
things  as  they  are  really  known  to  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  and, 
third,  imaginary  descriptions,  which  paint  objects  and  thoughts  as 
they  appear  to  a  correct,  enlightened,  and  lively  imagination. 
The  successful  combioation  of  the  three  is  reserved  for  those 
master  spirits  who  rarely  adorn  this  world ;  and  in  this  superior 
quality  of  style  consists  the  greater  excellence  of  the  modem 
over  the  ancient  historians.  The  ancient  authors  excel  in  their 
sensual  and  imaginary  descriptions;  but  are  inferior  to  the 
modem  writers  in  scientific  description ;  for  the  well-known  rea- 
son, that  the  sciences  were  not  so  generally  known  to  the  authors 
of  antiquity.  The  great  superiority  of  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
Scott,  and  Lamartine,  in  their  descriptions,  consists  in  their  sur- 
passing skill  in  combining  in  the  most  forcible  and  eloquent  man- 
ner, these  three  qualities  of  descriptive  style. 

But  of  all  the  modern  improvements  in  historical  composition, 
the  philosophy  of  history  is  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  import- 
ant. So  far  as  we  are  advised  by  historical  annals,  Machiavel 
was  the  first  historian  who  seems  to  have  formed  a  just  conception 
of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Previous  to  this  distinguished 
writer,  the  narrative  of  human  events  was  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  a  series  of  battles  and  biographies  imperfectly  interkoed 
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and  connected  by  a  few  hasty  sketchee  of  the  empires,  and  politi- 
cal history  of  goTemments,  with  a  few  important  ohronologioal 
events.  In  this  style  of  history  the  ancient  historians  have  never 
been  excelled.  Their  inimitable  skill  in  simple,  dear  narration ; 
in  portraying  the  most  interesting  events  in  biography  ;  in  tracing 
the  rise  and  fall  of  cities  and  states,  with  all  their  varied  fortunes, 
with  the  biography  of  the  distinguished  patriots  and  statesmen 
who  raised  them,  and  the  detestable  tyrants  and  traitors  who 
rained  them,  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem  history.  On  this 
Gmited  model  are  formed  the  histories  of  Xenophon  and  Thucy- 
dides,  of  Livy  and  Sallust,  and  of  CsBsar  and  Tadtns.  These 
immortal  works,  however,  record  all  the  events  of  history  in  con* 
nection  with  the  Hves  of  the  few  great  men  who  flonrished  in  the 
times  they  narrate,  regardless  of  the  masses.  Viewing  history  as 
an  extensive  species  of  biography,  they  never  describe  human 
affiurs  as  under  the  influence  of  a  series  of  causes  and  effects, 
independent  of  the  agency  of  individual  man ;  for  they  were  i^ 
norant  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Greek  and  Latin  histories 
sparkle  with  cl^^irming  episodes  of  individuals,  and  graphic  pic< 
tares  of  particular  events,  with  which  they  abound ;  but  scarce 
any  general  views  on  the  progress  of  society,  or  the  causes  to 
which  its  surprismg  success  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  states 
were  owing,  are  to  be  found  in  their  eloquent  pages.  True  it  is, 
that  Sallust's  introduction  to  the  life  of  Catiline,  which  every 
B^olar  reads  in  the  original  with  such  thrilling  interest,  contains 
a  most  masterly  sketch  of  the  causes  which  corrupted  the  repub- 
lic, and  constitutes  (»e  of  the  best  specimens  of  philosophical 
history,  and,  if  we  except  the  Bible,  which  abounds  in  this 
style  of  composition,  Sallust  may  be  considered  the  first  author 
in  the  i^osophy  of  hwtory.    Had  Sallust  continued  the  same 
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Btjle  thioaghcrat  his  work,  it  would  haye  been  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  interesting  philosophical  histories  of  his  or  any 
other  age.  We  find  some  interesting  specimens  of  canstic  and 
profound  observations  on  human  nature,  and  the  yirtues  and  vices 
of  a  corrupted  age,  scattered  through  the  writings  of  Tacitus  ; 
but,  like  the  maxims  of  Rochefoucault,  and  others  of  similar 
caste,  they  are  confined  to  individual  cases,  instead  of  being  ex- 
tended to  general  views  of  humanity,  which  is  the  true  province 
of  philosophical  history. 

But  Machiavel  of  Italy,  and  Bacon  of  England,  are  the  great 
pioneers  in  this  department  of  history ;  who,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  annals  of  literature,  reasoned  upon  human  affairs  as  a  science. 
To  these  two  fathers  of  true  philosophy,  and  particularly  Lord 
Bacon,  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  the  great  discoveries  and  im- 
provements in  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  which  have  been 
made  since  their  day.  In  their  profound  works  may  be  found 
the  germs  of  all  true  philosophy,  which  have  inspired  modern  ge- 
nius to  the  herculean  task  of  developing  the  mysteries  of  science, 
and  of  reducing  the  most  profound  discoveries  to  a^ystem  of  sim- 
ple didactics,  within  the  capacity  of  the  schoolboy.  These  great 
masters,  in  their  philosophical  contemplations,  regard  the  minds 
of  men  as  permanentiy  governed  by  well-established  principles  ; 
which,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deity,  invariably  lead  to  the 
same  results.  They  treated  of  politics  as  a  familiar  science,  gov- 
erned by  certain  known  and  fixed  laws,  as  invariable  as  the  laws 
of  gravitation  and  physical  attraction.  This  was  a  gigantic  step 
in  the  march  of  science  and  human  progression.  Civil,  religious, 
political,  and  literary  society  was  then  just  emerging  from  the 
deluge  of  the  middle  ages ;  which,  for  ten  centuries,  had  been 
trying  and  experimenting  upon  human  nature  in  all  its  various 
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and  namerons  phases.     These  two  champions  of  phSosophj  were 
introdnced  to  an  immense  store  of  facts,  that  had  been  accnmu- 
lating  by  the  experience  of  ages,  which  they  analysed  in  their 
mental  laboratories,  and  from  which  they  drew  deductions  and 
analogical  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  affiurs  of  nations,  never 
to  be  doubted  or  shaken.     The  celebrated  Discord  of  Machiayel 
will  go  down  to  the  future  generations  of  ages  yet  to  come,  as 
the  text-book  of  moral  philosophy ;  containing  the  eternal  truths 
of  human  nature,  and  those  omnipotent  laws  of  society,  applica- 
ble to  every  future  generation,  and  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
men.     The  nnriyalled  Florentine  statesman  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  the  depth  of  his  views,  and  justness  of  his  observations. 
Lord  Bacon's  essays  relate,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  true,  to  the 
subjects  of  morals  and  the  domestic  relations  ;  but  are  frequently 
enriched  by  profound  observations  on  the  general  concerns  of 
nations  and  society,  nicely  and  justly  mingling  his  enlightened 
observations  of  the  past,  with  his  almost  prophetic  anticipations 
of  the  future. 

Voltaire  professed,  and  boldly  attempted  to  introduce,  the  phi- 
losophy of  history  into  French  literature ;  but  his  infidelity  pre- 
vented his  success,  and  lost  him  credit  for  what  he  actually  per- 
formed. No  infidel  can  write  a  philosophical  history.  You  may 
as  well  expect  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  color  or  the  leopard 
his  spots — as  soon  may  you  write  the  Oratorio  of  the  Creation  or 
of  the  Messiah,  without  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  or  a  single 
modulation,  as  write  the  philosophy  of  human  history,  without  a 
mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  skepticism  of  Gibbon,  notwithstanding  his  unrivalled  talent 
for  description,  deprived  him  of  the  mind  necessary  for  a  philo- 
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sopbical  analysis  of  the  motiyes  and  oonseoutiye  causes  whieh 
inflaence  human  events,  and  control  the  destiny  of  nations. 

Hume  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  philosophical  historian  ; 
and  to  a  certain,  but  limited  extent,  he  has  justly  earned  the 
fame.  There  is  a  wide  difference,  however,  between  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Hume,  strictly 
speaking,  is  a  philosopher  writing  history,  and  not  a  philosophical 
historian.  The  history  of  the  world  in  every*  age  abundantly 
proves,  that  the  experienced  statesman,  generally,  is  a  better 
writer  of  philosophical  history,  and  reflects  more  profoundly  and 
accurately  on  the  causes  and  progress  of  human  affiiirs,  than  a 
philosophic  recluse.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  statesman 
has  more  practical  acquaintance  with  the  secret  springs  of  hu- 
man thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  ;  and  this  makes  the  dijflfer- 
ence  between  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Burke,  and  Guizot,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  others  on  the  other.  The  former 
studied  the  heart  of  man,  not  only  in  the  didactics  of  schools, 
but  in  the  forum,  the  palace,  the  camp,  and  the  social  walks  of 
life.  Hume,  with  all  his  excellences  as  a  historian,  disqualified 
himself  for  philosophical  discussion,  by  falling  into  the  skepti- 
cism of  Voltaire  and  Gibbon. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  works,  known  as  Esprit  des  Loix^  and 
Grandeur  tt  Decadence  des  Romains^  has  secured  everlasting 
fame,  though  the  latter  is  much  the  greater  work.  There  is  no 
work  in  any  language,  in  which  the  philosophy  of  history  is  more 
ably,  clearly,  and  comprehensively  condensed,  or  where  the  phi- 
losophy of  cause  and  effect,  in  relation  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  na- 
tions, is  more  profoundly  portrayed  in  all  its  elementary  features. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  extended  his  philosophical 
history  to  modern   times,  where  he  could  have  found  full  scope 
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for  bis  colossal  genius,  in  the  ample  materials  which  he  has  col- 
lected in  his  JEsprit  des  Loixy  in  which  he  displays  the  same  phi- 
losophical and  generalizing  talent.  Bossuet,  in  his  Universal  His- 
tory, professes  to  give  a  deyelopment  of  the  plan  of  Proyidenoe, 
in  the  goyemment  of  hmnan  afiisdrs,  dnring  all  antiquity,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  The  aim  was  lofty,  and  the  idea 
most  grand,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  commanding  powers 
and  glowing  eloqnenoe  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaox ;  but  the  execu- 
tion is  far  from  equalling  the  sublime  conception.  Yoltaire's 
criticism  on  this  work  contains  more  truth  than  fiction — ^that  the 
Bishop  professes  to  give  a  view  of  universal  history,  but  has  only 
recorded  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

It  remained  for  Robertson  to  do,  what  Bossuet  left  undone. 
The  first  volume  of  his  Charles  Fifth  may  be  read  as  the  best 
philosophical  history  of  his  day.  With  the  single  exception  of 
his  defective  religious  philosophy,  his  philosophy  of  history  has 
Beyer  been  excelled  except  by  Guizot. 

Sismondi,  Alison,  and  Macaulay  have  won  immortal  honors  in 
their  histories,  and  should  ever  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of 
those  who  love  historical  composition.  Alison's  history  of 
£urope  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
politics  and  philosophy  of  government  are  at  least  a  century  be- 
hind the  age ;  and  his  gross  abuse  of  America  and  American  in- 
stitutions will  ever  sully  his  otherwise  spotless  fame. 

No  author,  ancient  or  modern,  has  over  equalled  Guizot  in  phi- 
losophical history.  His  history  of  French  civilization,  and  the 
civilization  of  Europe,  with  his  Essays  on  the  history  of  France, 
are  glory  enough  for  one  man. 

In  writing  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  great  object  is  in- 
struction— with  as  much  interest  as  possible — ^by  presenting  the 
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great  and  general  facts  of  history,  clothed  with  those  elementary 
principles  of  politics,  law,  goyemment,  morals,  and  reli^on,  which 
will  ever  remain  the  fundamental  laws  of  social  and  individual 
existence.     The  author  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  plan  of 
execution,  provided  his  story  preserves  truthfulness  in  narration, 
and  philosophy,  with  unity  of  interest.     There  are  two  general 
plans  of  execution  and  arrangement :  one  is  to  divide  the  work 
into  the  general  characteristics  of  nations,  and  discuss  each  con- 
tinuously and  separately,  without   interrupting  periods,  as  in 
^'  Ouizot's  European  Civilization ;"  and  the  other  is  to  pnrsoe  the 
great  national  features  of  the  people  in  successive  periods,  as  in 
the  history  of  French  Civilization,  by  the  same  author.     Each 
has  its  advantages,   according  to   the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Where  the  narrative  can  be  greatly  improved  in  its  instruction 
and  interest,  by  proceeding  periodically,  as  in  the  Civilization  of 
France,  that  arrangement  is  preferable  ;  but  where  there  are  no 
successive  periods  of  preponderating  interest,  as  in  the   philo- 
sophical history  of  Poland,  and  Europe  generally ;  and  where  all 
the  leading  facts  and  philosophy  of  the  people  can  be  best  de- 
lineated, by  grouping  them  continuously  and  separately  around 
the  general  characteristics  of  nations,  as  found  in  their  chronolo- 
gy and  geography,  their  progression,   sovereignty,  great  men, 
politics,  representation,  assemblies,  military  and  naval  a&irs,  their 
aristocracy,  democracy,  slavery,  feudalism  or  land  system,  their 
government,  laws,  literature,  civilization,  wealth,  society,  and  re- 
ligion— the  latter  plan  of  execution  possesses  superior  advantages 
over  all  others ;  and  is,  therefore,  pursued  in  the  foUowiog  work 
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CHAPTER   I. 

HI8T0BY. 

Genenl  Principles  of  History — General  Divisions  of  Polish  History- 
History  of  Poland  previous  to  the  Election  of  Piast  in  A.  D.  830 — ^The 
Reign  of  the  Piasts— The  Reign  of  the  Jagellons — ^Reign  of  the  Eleo- 
tive  Kings — ^The  Conquest  of  Poland — ^The  Histoiy  of  Poland  subse- 
quent to  the  Conquest. 

The  affairs  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  have  their  tides. 
Both  have  their  prosperity  and  adversity,  their  birth,  life,  and 
death.  Providence  has  so  interwoven  hnman  affairs,  and  estab- 
lished such  invariable  laws  of  sequence,  snch  intimate  relations 
of  cause  and  effect,  that  we  can  retrace  the  revolutions  and  exist- 
ence of  a  people,  and  investigate  the  causes  of  their  grandeur 
or  misfortune,  by  pursuing  their  history  and  philosophy,  step  by 
step,  back  to  their  birth.  The  history  of  Poland  is  filled  with 
lessons  of  wisdom.  That  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
kingdoms  of  Europe  should  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  na- 
tions, at  so  early  a  period  of  its  existence,  is  an  ominous  fact  in 
ilie  history  of  governments,  over  which  the  statesman,  the  phi- 
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losopher,  the  Christiaii,  and  every  cituen,  may  well  pause  aod 
examine  its  causes,  its  philosophy,  and  consequenoes.  The  laws 
of  national  existence,  progression,  and  improyement,  are  as  well 
settled  as  the  laws  of  the  mineral,  yegetahle,  and  animal  king- 
doms. And  in  all  cases,  if  these  laws  are  violated  or  neglected, 
sickness  and  death  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences. 
The  prosperity  or  adversity  <^  nations  depends  upon  their  con- 
formity to  the  elementary  principles  of  a  sound  government. 
Government  is  a  science  ;  and  its  laws  are  every  way  adapted  to 
the  capacities  and  wants  of  the  people,  when  correctly  understood 
and  applied.  The  moral  responsibility  of  nations,  like  individu- 
als, is  measured,  not  by  the  knowledge  they  have^  but  by  the 
knowledge  they  might  have,  by  the  use  of  the  means  they  possess. 
Poland  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  king- 
doms in  £nrope.  It  contained  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thousand  square  miles,  and  about  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  level  countries  in  all  Europe  ;  and  derived 
its  name  from  Pohlen^  a  Slavonic  word,  which  means  a  plain.  It 
forms  a  part  of  that  immense,  unvaried  level,  which  covers  the 
northern  portion  of  all  the  countries  of  central  Europe,  expand- 
ing far  into  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  climate  is  cold  and 
moist ;  and  the  soil  exceedingly  fertile,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  grain,  that  the  annual  exports  have  been  estimated  at 
sixteen  millions  of  bushels.  The  entire  kingdom  of  Poland  for- 
merly extended  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube,  and  from 
the  Euxine  to  the  Baltic*  It  was  the  Sarmatia  of  the  ancients, 
and  embraced  within  its  bosom,  the  original  seat  of  those  nations 
which  overran  and  subverted  the  Roman  Empire.  Prussia,  Mo- 
ravia, Bohemia,  Hungary,  Ukraine,  Courland,  and  Livonia,  ure  all 
*  A  map  of  Poland  will  be  given  in  the  Second  Yolome. 
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fragments  of  ibis  ancient  and  powerfnl  dominion.  Its  vast  and 
micnltiyated  plains  cradled  the  fcrodous  Goths,  who  crossed  the 
Danube  in  Roman  ferries,  neyer  to  return.  Here  were  born  the 
courageous  Huns,  who,  under  Attila,  desolated  the  empire  with 
their  invincible  arms.  From  the  same  forests  emerged  the  Slavo- 
nians, who  overspread  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

The  history  of  this  unfortunate  nation  shows  it  always  in  war, 
frequently  victorious,  but  never  benefited  by  its  conquests  ;  and, 
•for  a  long  time  before  the  partition,  it  had  been  gradually  on  the 
decline.  It  emerged,  for  a  time,  from  the  shock  which  overthrew 
the  Roman  Empire  ;  and  from  that  hour,  the  glory  of  the  State 
shone  more  dimly,  until  at  length  it  fell  the  victim  of  its  ancient 
provinces.  TV  bile  the  surrounding  states  of  Europe  have  ad- 
vanced in  liberty,  government,  wealth,  learning,  and  religion — 
progressing  from  one  degree  of  national  improvement  to  another 
— growing,  strengthening,  maturing,  and  continually  ingrafting 
into  their  system,  the  more  pure  and  fundamental  principles  of 
republican  governments,  Poland  alone  has  been  retrograding  and 
degenerating ;  neglecting  all  improvement,  and  alternating  from 
the  most  splendid  triumphs  to  the  severest  reverses ;  until  at 
length,  the  former  mighty  deliverer  of  Europe  in  one  age,  was  in 
the  nez!t  erased  from  the  list  of  kingdoms. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  most  naturally  divided  into  six  gene- 
ral periods ;  first,  the  History  of  Poland  previous  to  the  reign  of 
the  Piasts ;  second,  their  history  during  the  reign  of  the  Piasts ; 
third,  ihe  reign  of  the  Jagellons ;  fourth,  the  reign  of  the 
elective  kings ;  fifth,  their  conquest ;  and  sixth,  their  subsequent 
history. 

The  first  period  of  Polish  history  runs  back  from  the  year  830 

A.  D.y  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  Piasts^  to  the  time 

3* 
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of  Lech,  a  great-grandson  of  Noah.  From  him,  the  Poles  make 
the  Henetiy  or  the  Ainetoi  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  ^schylua,  and 
Enripides,  descend.  These  they  consider  the  progenitors  of  the 
Sarmatians,  who  were  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Poles. 

The  Skvonians  and  other  nations,  who  inhabited  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  called  by  the  ancients,  Sarmatians. 
European  Sarmatia  comprehended  Poland  from  the  Vistula,  Prus- 
sia, Gourland,  Livonia,  Russia,  European  Tartary,  and  the  Crimea. 
Asiatic  Sarmatia  embraced  Asiatic  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Mongolia. 
The  Sarmatians  were  all  nomadic  tribes,  and  were  probably 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Modes,  who  originally  inhabited  Ana, 
between  the  Don,  the  Wolga,  and  Mount  Caucasus.  They  were 
allies  of  King  Mithridates  VI.  of  Pontus,  who  were  settled  on  the 
west  of  the  Don,  and  afterwards  spread  oyer  the  country  between 
the  Don  and  the  Danube.  They  were  frequently  the  terror  of  the 
Asiatic  kings,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were  the  Jazyges  and 
the  Rozolani,  who  carried  on  for  a  long  time,  a  fierce  and  bloody 
war  against  the  Romans.  A  part  of  them,  with  other  barbarians, 
entered  Gaul  in  the  year  407,  and  the  remainder  were  conquered 
by  Attila;  but  after  his  death  they  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
Marcian,  who  gave  them  a  residence  on  the  Don.  Here  they 
subsequently  united  themselves  with  the  Goths,  and  formed  vrith 
them  one  powerful  nation,  who  afterwards,  swarming  from  this 
northern  hive,  oyerran  and  conquered  Rome  and  all  Europe. 

The  Roman  arms  never  penetrated  any  part  of  this  extensive 
level  tract  of  country,  the  whole  of  which  was  called  by  them, 
Sarmatia;  and  Sarmatia  and  Scythia  were  early  known  as  the 
abode  of  nomadic  and  savage  tribes.  From  the  earliest  period  in 
their  history,  this  country  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
Slavonic  tribes,  an  extensive  race,  and  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
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laDgnage,  by  their  strong  national  feeling,  their  grofls  idol- 
atiy,  and  religious  superstition.  Though  they  were  shepherds, 
they  were  not  as  migratory  in  their  charaoter  as  the  Teutonic 
or  Tartar  nations,  with  whom  they  subsequently  mingled;  and 
for  a  long  time  were  held  in  the  most  cruel  bondage  bj  the 
Huns,  the  Goths,  and  other  Asiatic  nations.  During  the  nume- 
rous great  convulsions  produced  hy  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and 
Huns ;  and  more  particularly,  during  the  two  hundred  years  of 
their  struggles  and  wars  with  Germany,  and  their  internal  wars, 
the  Poles  acquired  a  surprising  elasticity  and  rersatility  of  charao- 
ter, — consisting  of  pliancy  and  obstinacy,  submission  and  defiance, 
servility  and  patriotism,  war  and  peace,  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy. 

The  first  Slavonic  tribes,  which,  in  the  sixth  century,  expelled 
the  old  Finnish  tribes,  marched  up  the  Dnieper,  and  followed  down 
the  course  of  the  Vistula.  Here  they  settled  on  one  side,  under 
the  name  of  Lithuanians,  and  on  the  other,  around  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  under  the  name  of  Prussians  and  Lettians  ;  and  in  the 
seventh  century  they  were  followed  by  the  Leches,  another  Sla- 
vonic tribe.  The  Leches  were  more  civilised  than  the  other  wild 
hordes,  and  received  Christianity  ahout  the  year  960.  About  the 
same  time  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced,  and  in  tiie  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century  they  were  first  called  Poles,  or  Slavonians  of 
the  plain. 

The  early  history  of  Poland  rests  principally  in  their  traditions 
ind  the  songs  of  their  early  bards ;  particularly  prior  to  the  monk- 
^  annals.  The  most  ancient  records  preserved  in  the  archives 
ef  the  country,  are  a  memorandum  of  a  private  famOy-compact, 
dated  1088,  and  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  III.,  which  was  issued 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.    The  monks,  who  introduced 
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the  Catholic  religioii  into  Poland  about  the  jear  960,  were  the  first 
pioneers  of  writing  in  the  kingdom,  and  made  the  first  records. 
Nearly  all  the  Polish  historians,  from  Martin  Gallna  of  the  twelfth 
century,  whose  works  are  the  oldest  extant,  until  nearly  the  sey- 
enteenth  century,  were  clerical  gentlemen,  and  wrote  in  Latin. 
The  early  history  of  Poknd  comes  down  to  us  principally  by  tra- 
dition, which  was  accumulated  and  preseryed  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  the  seyeral  nomadic,  wandering,  warlike  tribes, 
whose  goyemment,  preyious  to  the  reign  of  the'Piasts,  was  merely 
patriarchal,  and  of  Asiatic  origin ;  conducted  by  the  military 
chiefs  of  the  respectiye  tribes,  yeiy  similar  to  the  chiefs  <^  ike 
American  Indians,  and  the  Arabian  tribes  of  the  present  day.* 

The  second  important  period  in  the  history  of  Poland,  com- 
mences with  the  reign  of  the  family  of  Piast,  who  came  to  the 
throne  A.  D.  830,  and  continued  till  the  y^r  1386 ;  a  period  of 
nearly  six  centuries.  Many  centuries  must  haye  elapsed,  many 
reyolutions  deluged  the  country,  uid  numerous  warriors,  such  as 
Ejrakus,  must  haye  ruled  the  Gothic  hordes,  before  the  more 
humble,  peaceful  shepherds  and  husbandmen  of  Poland,  chose 
Piastus,  or  Piast  for  their  king.  The  boundaries  of  Poland 
at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  lay  between  the  Vistula 
and  Oder,  extending  not  much  beyond  the  Vistula  and  Oder, 
reaching  not  far  beyond  the  modem  Posen  to  the  north,  and  as 
far  as  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  south,  comprising  the 
greater  portion  of  what  is  called  Poland  proper.  Gnesne  and 
Posen  were  cities  of  note,  eyen  at  this  ancient  period,  and  were 
nearly  on  the  northern  boundary  line.  The  Vistula  formed 
nearly  the  eastern  limits  between  Poland  and  Russia;  while 

•  Fletcbei's  Hiatory  of  Poland,  14. 
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Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  SSeaia  formed  the  soathem  and  wesiem 
boondaries.*  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centory,  the  government  of  this 
rode  people,  in  the  form  of  fiavage  tribes,  ruled  by  their  cbicfii, 
was  uniformly  arbitrary ;  and  formed  and  defended  by  a  sayage 
soldiery,  eTentoally  sueeombed  to  a  military  despotism.  The 
bosinesB  of  war  in  such  a  state  of  society,  must  necessarily  be 
performed  by  simoltaneons  and  united  exertion  ;  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  unitiDg  the  individuals  of  sooiety  in  one  body,  under 
one  general  commander.  The  Polish  vayoodes^  or  barons,  had 
just  asserted  their  liberty,  and  emancipated  themselves,  at  this 
eariy  period,  from  the  tyranny  of  their  despot,  or  chief  Popiel. 
They  teU  us  that  Heaven  fought  for  them  ;  and  in  the  language  of 
barbarians,  that  a  swarm  of  rats  were  bred  in  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  tyrani^s  victims,  which  destroyed  the  whole  family,  as  a  just 
retribution  for  their  wrongs.  These  savages,  after  disposing  of 
their  chief,  tried  to  enjoy  unrestrained  liberty ;  but  this  they  soon 
found  impracticable  in  a  barbarous  society,  and  were  compelled 
to  choose  another  chief  in  the  person  of  Piast.  The  ducal  author- 
ity descended  from  son  to  son,  whose  reigns  are  not  conspicu- 
ous in  hbtory  until  the  accession  of  Mieoxylas  I.,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  964,  and  died  in  999.  His  principal  successors  in 
the  family  of  the  Piasts,  were  Boleslas  I.,  Casimir  I.,  BoleslasII., 
Wladialas  J.,  Boleslas  HI.,  Boleslas  lY.,  Mieczylas  II.,  and 
Casimir  II.  After  several  successive,  but  unimportant  reigns, 
AVladislas  III.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1306,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Casimir  III.  in  1333.  In  1370,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary, 
ascended  the  throne,  whose  death  terminated  the  dynasty  of  the 
Piasts  in  1382.t 

*  Fletcher,  1,'^,  16, 42.  f  Fletcher,  19,  22, 42. 
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Louis  faaviDg  no  male  heirs,  the  Poles  called  Hedwiga,  his 
daughter,  to  the  throne,  in  1384,  after  an  interregnum  of  two 
years.  She  was  man-led  to  Jagellon,  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  united  Lithuania  with 
Poland,  as  conditions  of  the  marriage.  This  duchy  was  a  great 
and  yaluable  accession  to  the  geographical  territory  of  Poland. 
It  extended  from  Poland  on  the  west  beyond  the  Dnieper  or  Bo- 
rjsthenes  on  the  east,  and  from  Livonia  on  the  north.  The 
Lithuanians  and  Samogitians  are  different  clans  of  the  same 
origin,  and  are  now  generally  believed  to  have  sprung  from  a 
different  race  from  the  Poles,  having  a  language  widely  dissimilar 
to  the  Polish  or  the  Russian,  and  were  low  idolaters  in  their  reli- 
gion. Jagellon  died  in  1433,  and  his  son  Wladislas  received  the 
crown  of  Poland.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Casimir 
IV.  John  Albert,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his  death 
in  1492.  His  successors  were  Alexander,  Sigismund  I.,  and 
Sigismund  Augustus.  The  latter  died  in  1572,  and  with  this 
monarch  ended  the  line  of  kings  of  the  house  of  Jagellon,  which 
had  continued  for  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  years.  During 
this  period  Poland  reached  its  highest  national  glory,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  subsequent  reign  of  Sobieski.* 

The  fourth  period  of  Polish  history  commenced  with  the  eleo* 
tive  kings  in  1572,  and  continued  until  the  abdication  of  Stanislas 
Augustus  in  1796,  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years.  Sigismund,  the  last  of  the  Jagellons,  and  the  last  of  the 
hereditary  monarchs,  having  died  without  a  male  heir,  restored 
the  crown  to  his  subjects  for  their  disposal,  which  was  the  cause 
of  great  and  continued  strife,  war,  and  disaster,  until  the  final 
conquest  and  dissolution  of  the  kingdom.     The  ambitious  nobles, 

•  *  Fletcher,  44,  54 
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who   had  been  contiiiaally  encroaching  on  the  royal  authority, 
now  carried  their  equality,  rivaby,  and  aspirations  for  the  crown 
to   such  dangerous  extremities,  as  to  prefer  a  foreign  prince, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  coronation  of  one  of  their  own  number. 
Hence  the  Polish  Crown  was  made  a  prize  of  oompedtion  for 
foreign    princes,  and  the    neighboring    potentates    now     com- 
menced   that   bloodthirsty   struggle  for  Poland,   which  finally 
resulted   in  the  conquest  and  ruin   of  the  nation.     After  an 
interregnum  of  about  one  year,  and  after  passing  several  laws 
regulating  the  future  elections  of  their  kings,  the  nobles  assem* 
bled  at  Warsaw,  with  all  their  military  pomp  and  retinue,  well 
armed  for  the  fight.     After  the  assembly  had  conyened,  sereral 
candidates  were  nominated,  among  whom  was  Henry,  Buke  of 
Anjou,  son  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  brother  of  Charles  IX., 
the  reigning  king  of  France,  who  was  finally  elected  king  of 
Poland.     He  received  the  Polish  crown  reluctantly ;  and  imme- 
diately  after  reaching  Warsaw,  hearing   of  the  death   of  his 
brother,  the  king  of  France,  he  abdicated  voluntarily  and  secretly 
the  throne  of  Poland,  and  returned  to  Paris.     Anne,  the  sister 
of  Sigismund,  with  Stephen  Batory,  Duke  of  Transylvania,  for 
her  husband,  was  elected  as  tho  sovereign  of  Poland  in  1575.* 

Batory,  who  died  in  1586,  was  succeeded  by  Sigismund  III., 
priDce  of  Sweden,  in  1587 ;  who  died  in  1629,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Wladislas  YII.  This  bigot,  who  died  in  1648,  was 
followed  by  his  younger  brother,  John  Casimir.  This  monarch 
abdicating  the  throne,  returned  to  France,  and  Michael  Koribut 
Wiecnowiecki  was  chosen  king  of  Poland,  in  1669.  On  the  death 
of  Michael,  in  1673,  John  Sobieski,  the  most  distinguished  king 
of  Poland,  was  elected  to  the  throne  May  19th,  1674,  and  reigned 

«  Fletcher,  58,  fS2,  273.. 
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nntil  his  death  in  1696.  He  wu  sncceeded  by  Augustas  H., 
elector  of  Saxony.  This  prince,  after  being  dethroned  several 
times,  and  fighting  his  way  back  to  his  palace  repeatedly,  closed 
his  eventful  life  in  1733,  after  a  reign  disastrous  in  the  eztremey 
both  to  himself  and  his  subjects. 

The  Poles,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1733,  re-elected  Stanislas, 
who  formerly  had  been  defeated,  and  was  again  driven  from  the 
throne,  while  Augustus  III.  was  crowned  by  Russian  power.  On 
the  death  of  Augustus  in  1763,  Stanislas  Poniatowski  was  made 
king  of  Poland,  by  his  licentious  mistress,  Catharine  of  Russia, 
September  7th,  1764  ;  and  with  this  monarch  ended  the  national 
oareer  of  Poland,  on  his  abdication  in  1796. 

The  fifth  period  in  the  history  of  Poland,  embraces  the  time 
of  that  unjust,  treacherous,  and  bloody  tragedy,  in  which  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Poland  were  the  actors,  and  in  its  catastro- 
phe, revealed  a  scene  of  national  villany  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  crime.  This  disgraceful  plan  of  dismembering  and 
plundering  unfortunate  Poland,  first  originated  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  or  his  brother,  prince  of  Hungary  !  In  1772,  Poland 
became  distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  which  furnished  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia  with  a  pretence  for  interfering,  who 
accordingly  took  possession  of  a  largo  portion  of  the  country,  and 
divided  it  between  them.  In  1793,  they  interfered  a  second  time, 
and  made  a  second  dividend.  And  in  1795,  they  partitioned  the 
balance  between  them.  Thus,  by  three  repeated  acts  of  the 
greatest  injustice,  and  by  the  double  crime  of  fratricide  and 
matricide,  Poland  fell. 

In  1815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  erected  a  small  portion  of  the 
central  part  of  ancient  Poland,  containing  about  forty-seven  thou- 
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Mund  fquftre  mUes,  and  two  mfllions  of  inhabitants,  into  a  state,  by 
the  name  of  the  ^'  Kingdom  of  Poland,"  and  placed  it  under  the 
government  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who,  in  consequence,  added 
to  his  long  list  of  royal  titles,  "  The  King  of  Poland."  A 
Polish  constitution  was  soon  issued  by  the  emperor  Alexander, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  articles,  which  would 
have  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  this  unfortunate  people, 
if  they  had  not  been  so  frequently  and  so  cruelly  violated  by 
Russia.* 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1830,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Warsaw,  and  immediately  extended  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
other  parts  of  ancient  Poland ;  which,  after  a  short  but  severe 
struggle  for  independence,  was  quelled  by  an  overpowering  Rus- 
nan  army.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  in  1832, 
Poland  was  incorporated  with  Russia,  and  has  since  foimed  an 
integral  portion  of  that  mighty  empire. 

An  that  now  remains  of  this  once  powerful  nation,  the  common 
parent  of  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is,  the  fertOe  soil 
which  entombs  the  bones  of  her  heroes — together  with  a  salu- 
brio^  climate — ^the  detached  fragments  which  belong  to  their 
cruel  destroyers,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia-— distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  nations  only  by  their  national  character,  language, 
and  manners — a  towering  monument  of  national  misfortune,  and 
a  beacon  to  all  nations,  to  avoid  a  similar  fate  by  shunning  similar 
errors.  Her  patriots  wandering,  weeping,  and  dying  in  every 
clime,  in  every  continent  and  kingdom  on  the  globe,  robbed  of 
their  native  country,  their  homes,  their  hearths,  their  families, 
and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  are  daily  invoking  the  ven« 

*  A  copy  of  this  constitution  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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geance  of  Heaven  on  the  heads  of  their  meroilegs  tyrants  and 
robbers.* 

The  remaining  history  of  Poland  will  be  found  in  the  sncoeed- 
ing  chapters. 

*  Alison's  Hist  of  Europe,  chap.  17,  p.  348,  Rulhidr^'s  Hist  of  Polsmd, 
also  Fletcher's  and  Salvandy's. 
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General    Principlet  of    Sorereignty — Sovereignty  of  Poland   under   the 
Piasts— Sovereignty  of   the    Jagellone— Sovereignty   of    the    elective 


Section  I.. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOVEREIGNTT. 

Sovereignty,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  the  absolute  right  to 
exercise  supreme  power,  without  responsibility  to  any  superior, 
except  the  Supreme  Being.  Such  sovereignty  is  despotic  and 
uncontrollable,  when  possessed  by  an  individual  monarch,  or- by 
a  number  of  individuals,  as  an  aristocracy.  When  any  societj  of 
men,  or  body  politic,  is  united  for  the  purposes  of  government 
and  mutual  protection,  such  a  society,  or  body  politic,  is  called  a 
state  or  nation.  Every  state  or  nation  possesses  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  independence  and  equality,  with  other  nations. 
Every  nation  which  governs  itself  without  dependence  upon  any 
foreign  power,  is  considered  a  sovereign  state.  But  it  must  not 
be  inferred,  that  the  possession  of  such  absolute,  despotic 
sovereignty,  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  nation  ;  or  that  it 
is  ordinarily  conferred,  or  proper  to  be  conferred,  upon  any  one 
man,  or  number  of  men,  as  the  functionaries  of  government. 
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But  it  is  competent  for  the  people,  composing  any  state  oi 
nation,  to  exercise  such  power,  or  to  confide  it  to  their  publio 
officers ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  bj  either  the  state,  or  its 
lawful  agents,  cannot  be  questioned  bj  any  foreign  state  or 
government. 

In  all  governments,  there  is  what  is  commonly  called  a 
sovereign  or  supreme  power.  The  word  sovereignty^  when 
applied  to  a  nation,  means,  generally,  only  its  independence.  A 
nation  or  state  which  has  the  right  of  making  its  own  laws,  and 
the  right  of  making  war  and  treaties  with  other  nations,  is  called 
a  sovereign  or  independent  state.  But  when  the  term  sovereignty 
is  applied  to  the  internal  government  of  a  state,  it  has  a  different 
meaning ;  and  in  such  cases  signifies  supreme  power,  or  power 
superior  to  all  other  power  in  the  state.  In  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, sovereignty  is  said  to  reside  in  the  king  or  supreme  ruler, 
who  is  called  the  sovereign.  In  a  democracy,  where  the  people 
possess  the  power  of  governing  themselves,  the  people  are  called 
the  sovereign.  In  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  however, 
sovereignty,  or  unlimited  supreme  power,  is  exercised  by  one 
man,  as  in  Russia ;  or  a  single  body  of  men,  as  in  an  aristocracy. 

In  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  sovereignty  has  assumed  one  or 
more  of  the  following  forms :  1 .  Patriarchal  sovereignty ; 
2.  Monaxchical  sovereignty ;  3.  Aristocratic  sovereignty ;  4.  Stra- 
tocratic  sovereignty ;  5.  Democratic  sovereignty ;  and  6.  Theo- 
cratical  sovereignty.  Patriarchal  sovereignty  exists  where  the 
sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  a  patriarch  or  head  of  a  family, 
as  the  common  parent  of  several  generations.  This  form  of 
sovereignty  is  called  a  patriarchy ;  and  existed  probably  as  the 
prevailing  government  of  the  antediluvians,  which  was  handed 
down  through  Noah  to  the  nations  after  the  flood,  as  in  the 
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fionfly  of  Abraham  ;  and  is  still  found  in  Arabia  and  among  the 
American  Indians.     Monarchical  sovereignty  prevails  where  the 
government  is  called  a  monarchy.     There  are  two  kinds  of 
monarchical  sovereignty,  absolute  and  limited.    Absolute  monar- 
chical sovereignty  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  uncontrolled 
will  of    the  sovereign ;    as  the  Emperor  of   Russia.     Limited 
monarchical  sovereignty  is  restricted  and  controlled  by  law,  as  in 
England.     Aristocratic  sovereignty,  is  the  power  of  a  select  few, 
who  claim  to  govern   their  nation  with  supreme  sovereignty, 
nsoally  called  the  nobility ;  and  such  a  government  is  called  an 
aristocracy.     Stratocratic    sovereignty  is    a   military  form   of 
government;  as  the  government  of  the  Cossacks.     Democratic 
sovereignty  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  who  compose  the 
nation  ;  and  is  found  only  in  the  United  States  of  America.     A 
Theocratical  sovereignty  is  the  sovereignty  of  God,  as  displayed 
in  the  government  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

When  we  speak  of  a  nation's  sovereignty,  we  mean  that  it  is  not 
connected  with  any  other  nation,  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  receive 
laws,  magistrates,  or  dictation  from  it,  to  supply  its  treasmy  with 
revenue,  or  in  any  way  submit  to  foreign  government  or  control. 
Wherever  we  find  a  nation  whose  laws  are  framed  bj  its  own 
magistrates,  whether  elective  or  hereditary,  irrespective  of  any 
other  nation  ;  where  the  taxes  are  levied  for  the  support  of  its 
own  interest,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  magistrates ; 
where  it  is  «t  liberty  to  make  war  upon  a  foreign  state,  or 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  any  foreign  power,  as  they  please — 
without  the  consent  of  any  other  nation  or  power — snob  a  natbn, 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  world,  is  called  a  free,  independent^ 
and  sovereign  state. 
Nor  does  the  submission  of  a  people  to  the  will  of  a  despot,  in 
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the  least  conflict  with  the  nation's  claims  to  independence 
and  Bovereigntj.  The  subjects  of  a  state  may  be  dependent  npon 
the  caprice  of  a  tyrant  or  monarch,  where  he  indeed  has  absolute 
power  over  their  liyes,  property,  and  political  interest ;  but  such 
slavery  does  not  deprive  them  of  their  jnst  claims  to  national 
independence,  nor  debar  them  from  participating,  as  sach,  in  the 
national  afiairs  of  other  states,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
principles  of  international  law — provided  that  their  own  master  is 
not  also  subject  to  some  foreign  power.  A  subject  state  becomes 
independent,  when,  finding  itself  strong  enough  for  its  purpose, 
it  throws  off  the  yoke  of  the  ruling  power,  and  declares  itself 
independent;  and  if  it  succeed  in  establishing  its  claims  to 
freedom,  either  by  arms  or  the  consent  of  the  government  to 
which  it  was  subject,  it  is  then  recognized  as  a  sovereign  nation 
by  other  independent  states. 

National  sovereignty  is  founded  on  the  individual  sovereignty 
of  the  subjects.  A  man  is  said  to  be  independent  in  his 
character,  when  he  does  not  permit  the  opinions  and  acts  of 
others  to  influence  his  conduct,  so  as  to  turn  him  from  the  p&tli 
of  duty,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  He  is  independent  in  his  opinions, 
feelings,  and  actions,  when  he  maintains  them  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion, ridicule,  or  the  principles  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  If 
he  govern  himself  according  to  these  opinions,  and  carries  out,  by 
activity,  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  though  they  may  difier 
from  others,  he  is  a  man  of  independent  character.  And  in 
exact  proportion  as  a  man  controls  his  principles,  his  feelings, 
and  actions,  according  to  wisdom,  virtue,  and  justice,  independent 
of  the  conflicting  interests  and  opinions  of  others — so  he  may  be 
considered  an  independent  man ;  and  the  individual  sovereign  and 
master  of  himself,  and  those  whom  he  may  influence.    But  the 
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iB^yidual  who  is  so  sabsenrient  to  others,  that  he  will  diflgmse 
his  own  opiDions  and  uphold  those  of  others,  for  some  benefit 
conferred,  or  from  the  expectation  of  some  advantage ;  or  will 
stoop  to  flatter  his  patron,  or  pretend  to  guide  all  his  actions 
according  to  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  others,  and  regolates  his 
conduct  bj  rales  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong — ^merely  under  the 
influence   of    expected  favor — such   a    man    has  no   claim   to 
independenoe  of  character,  or  to  individual  sovereignty.     Indi- 
vidual independence  or  sovereignty,  when  governed  by  sound 
principles  and  wisdom,  is  the  highest  of  all  earthly  attainmentS| 
and  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  every  citisen  ;  but  when  a  man's 
independenoe  and  decision  of  character  lead  him  to  abuse  every- 
thing, and   refuse  to  conform  to  those  elementary  principles, 
sound  customs,  and  usages  of  a  virtuous,  progressive,  enlightened 
community,  on  which  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
depend — ^his  independence  at  once  becomes  egotism,  and  his 
individual    sovereignty   degenerates  to   the  worst    slavery.     A 
sovereign    nation,   composed  of   citizens    who    are   themselves 
individual  sovereigns  of  the  right  character,  is  the  perfection  of 
all  human   sovereignty,  and  prevails  more  extensively  in  the 
American  Union  than  in  any  other  nation. 

All  sovereignty  is  primarily  derived  from  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  Great  Sovereign  of  all  kingdoms  and  worlds.  Human  sove- 
reignty belongs  to  the  people,  to  be  used  in  conformity  to  the 
Divine  will — for  the  greatest  individual,  social,  and  national  good 
of  the  whole,  all  things  duly  considered.  The  people,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  may  delegate  a  certain  portion  of  their  power 
to  their  rulers ;  and  when  it  is  abused,  they  may  resume  it 
•gain,  and  delegate  it  to  others  more  worthy.    This  is  a  neces- 
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sary  principle  in  dividing  the  labor  of  goyemxnent  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all. 

No  fact  appears  more  prominently  in  history,  than  that  the 
people  have,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  claimed  the  sovereign  power 
of  government ;  and  hence,  the  long-repeated,  continued,  and 
bloody  wars  between  the  rulers  and  their  subjects,  which  appear 
in  nearly  every  page  of  history.  The  delegated  power  of  sove- 
reigns may  be  abused,  and  frequently  is,  especially  when  the 
rulers  gain  an  undue  advantage  over  the  people,  as  in  the  case 
of  absolute,  hereditary  monarchy  ;  but  the  people  never  entirely 
lose  sight  of  their  sovereign  rights ;  and  sooner  or  later,  when  a 
more  favorable  moment  arrives,  they  dethrone  the  tyrant,  and 
place  his  delegated  powers  in  safer  hands. 

We  have  seen  that  the  people  have  adopted  various  forms  of 
delegated  sovereign  power,  such  as  patriarchal,  monarchical,  aris-^ 
toeratical,  stratooratic,  and  republican  or  democratic  sovereignty. 
This  power  is  conferred  by  the  consent  of  the  masses  expressed 
or  implied.  The  popular  voice  of  the  people  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  elective  franchise,  as  in  republics ;  and  in  some 
oases  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  ;  and  sometimes  is  implied  by 
common,  silent  consent,  as  in  patriarchal  governments  and  here- 
ditary monarchy.  But  whatever  form  the  delegated  sovereign 
power  may  assume,  and  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  delegating 
it,  still  the  principle  holds  true  in  all  cases,  that  all  sovereigns 
and  rulers  derive  their  power  from  the  people,  and  subject  to 
their  control.  Patriarchal  sovereignty,  prevailed  generally  from 
Adam  to  the  time  of  founding  the  Assyrian  empire,  about  2,229 
years  before  Christ — the  oldest  of  kingdoms,  including  Babylonia. 
The  patriarchal  sovereignty  of  the  antediluvians  would  naturally 
be  conferred  by  the  silent  consent  of  the  children  on  their  com- 
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mxm  aaeestof ,  fron  genermtion  to  generation ;  and  iriien  oon- 
tumed  for  eight  or  nine  hundred  years — the  age  of  Bereral  of  the 
patriarchs — ^it  might  yeiy  naturally,  by  implieation  and  parental 
light,  pass  into  the  form  of  a  monarchy.  And  this  appears  to  be 
tiie  most  probable  origin  of  monarehical  goyemments. 

Monarehieal  soTereignty,  since  its  origin,  has  always  been  the 
most  prevalent  form  of  goyemment  among  all  nations.  Sensible 
of  its  assumed  and  doubtful  tenure,  trembling  at  every  move- 
ment of  the  public  arm,  conscious  of  its  long-continued  and 
eruel  abuses,  and  fearing  its  merited  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  an  abused  and  angered  people,  it  has  always  been  on  the  look- 
out with  its  Argus-eyes,  and  always  assuming  some  new  chame- 
leon form,  for  the  purpose  of  dazzling  the  multitude ;  sometimes 
yielding  and  adapting  itself  to  the  condition  and  wants  of 
tiie  people,  as  a  last  resort  to  escape  from  public  execration. 
The  history  of  monarchy,  with  all  its  good  and  evil  carried  out  in 
aU  its  traits  of  character,  detailing  its  origin,  its  existence,  and 
its  fiual  destmy,  remains  yet  to  be  written. 

American  sovereignty,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  free  people, 
and  delegated  by  them  to  their  rulers  for  limited  periods, 
through  the  elective  franchise,  is  a  decided  improvement  on  all 
the  forms  of  sovereignty,  as  the  experience  of  more  than  half  a 
century  has  clearly  demonstrated.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  in  the  United  States,  as  delegated  in  a  limited 
extent* to  their  rulers,  in  the  form  of  a  democratic  republican 
government,  is  so  wisely  divided  and  balanced  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  their  delegated  public  servants,  that  littie  danger 
can  be  apprehended  of  any  serious  abuse. 

Each  State  in  the  Union  is  a  free,  independent  sovereignty — a 

mtion  of  itself-Hmbject  to  such  powers  as  are  oonfiBrred  by  the 
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common  consent  of  all  the  States,  on  the  general  goTernment ; 
to  which  all  the  States  and  Territories  are  subject,  to  the  extent  of 
the  constitntion  and  laws  of  the  general  government  of  the 
Union.  American  sovereignty  is  divided  and  balanced  by  the 
people :  1.  Into  a  general,  united,  national  sovereignty  for  the 
benefit  of  all ;  2.  State  sovereignty,  including  the  people  of  the 
State  ;  3.  Territorial  sovereignty,  embracing  the  inhabitants  of  a 
territory ;  4.  Counties,  comprising  the  people  of  each  county ; 
5.  Corporate  cities  ;  6.  Towns  ;  7.  Congressional  districts ; 
8.  State  senate  districts ;  9.  Judicial  districts ;  10.  Assembly 
districts;   11.  Election  districts;    12.  School  districts. 

All  these  several  departments  of  popular  power  possess  a 
limited  sovereignty  for  special  purposes  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  government,  derived  from  the  people  for  limited 
periods,  and  divided  on  the  philosophical  principles  of  the  di- 
vision of  labor. 

A  sovereignty  like  this,  embracing  every  wise  and  useful  prin- 
ciple of  all  governments,  together  with  all  the  improvements 
which  the  wisdom  of  a  free,  educated,  and  religious  people  can 
suggest,  b  not  found  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

But  how  wide  the  contrast  between  American  and  Polish  sove- 
reignty ! 

Section  IL 

SOVEREIOKTT    OF    POLAND    UNDER     THE    PIAST8. 

The  kings  of  Poland  present  a  clear  case  of  royalty  without 
sovereignty.  This  republic  was  familiar  with  the  democratic 
principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  as  they  were  understood  in  the 
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north  of  Boropo  five  centuries  before  they  became  the  watchword 
of  the  French  revolution.     Hereditary  royalty  waa  always  re- 
ffirded  with  jealousy.    During  the  period  of  one  hundred  and 
«xty  years,  the  race  of  the  Jagellons  sat  on  the  throne  of  Poland 
with  as  regular  succession  as  the  Plantagenets  of  England  •   and 
<he  dynasty  of  the  Piasts  administered  the  government  fo^  four 
hundnsd  yean,  previous.     But  all  the  efforts  of  these  successive 
monarcba  failed  to  form  a  regular  government.     The  fete  of  the 
Polish  kings  differed  from  the  sovereigns  of  other  and  surround- 
mg  nations.     The  greatest  kings  of  Poland  were  ultimately  over- 
thrown, and  their  reigns  variegated  with  the  most  stormy  and 
disastrous  events.    Every  attempt  at  national  improvement  and 
progressive  change,  on  the  part  of  regal  power,  was  met  in  the 
outset  with  irresistible  opposition  by  the  obstinate  nobles,  and 
crushed  in  the  bud. 

•The  crown  of  Poland  has  always  been,  in  reality,  elective ; 
although  it  was  for  nearly  six  centuries  successively  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  famflies  of  the  JageUons  and  the  Piasts.  The  king 
had  the  disposal  of  aU  o£Bces  in  the  republic ;  and  no  incon- 
fflderable  part  of  his  duties  consisted  in  travellmg  from  province 
to  province  to  administer  justice  in  person.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  nobflity  to  perform  the  duties  of  sheriff,  by  carrying  into 
execution  all  the  royal  judgments  and  orders  with  their  own 
•med  force.  The  command  of  the  armies  was  not  generally  con- 
ferred upon  the  sovereign ;  and  as  there  was  never  any  consider- 
able standing  army  in  the  national  service,  the  throne  was  nearly 
destitute  of  all  military  power.* 

The  early  sovereigns  of  Poland,  previous  to  the  Piasts,  and 
during  the  first  period  of  their  history,  reaching  back  through 
•  RnUuei<e,Hutoi7  of  Poluid,  17, 18, 19;  1  Alison,  chap.  17,  SSO. 
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their  ancestors,  tbe  Sarmatians,  and  their  progenitors,  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  were  known  onlj  as  patriarchs  and 
military  chieftains  of  their  respective  nomadic  tribes.     Patriar- 
chal sovereign t J  is  the  most  despotic  and  tyrannical,  and  very 
naturally  ends  in  absohite  monarchy.     As  the  tribes  increase  in 
number,  conquest  soon  becomes  an  object  of  ambition — ^wars  and 
contentions  soon  consolidate  several  tribes  into  one,  and  ulti- 
mately one  chief  becomes  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  whole ; 
and  thus  national  sovereignty  is  progressively  established  among 
savage  and  barbarous  nations.     According  to  the  traditionary 
history  of  Poland,  the   Heneti,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
Lech,  tbe  grandson  of  Noah,  were  the  progenitors  of  the  ai\pient 
Sarmatians,  the  more  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Poles.      The 
Henetij  or  Aindoi,  are  particularly  described  by  Homer,  Hero* 
dotus,  ^schylus,  and   Euripides,  in  whose   hbtory  we  find  a 
remarkable   similarity.      The  sovereignty   of  all   these   ancient 
tribes  was  very  similar,  and  corresponds  with  the  sovereignty 
now  held  by  the  chiefs  of  the  American  savages,  and  the  Asiatie 
tribes  of  Arabia.     This  kind  of  sovereignty  is  the  most  ancient, 
and  generally  prevails  among  savages  and  barbarians.* 

The  sovereignty  of  Poland  continued  substantially  the  same 
under  their  chiefs,  until  830  A.  D.,  when  the  patriarchal  sove- 
reignty was  exchanged  for  an  absolute  monarchy  under  Piast* 
This  worthy  prince,  although  of  humble  origin,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  Polish  voyvodes^  or 
barons,  had  recently  emancipated  themselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  Popiel,  their  despotic  chief ;  and,  finding  by  sad  experience 
that  they  could  not  long  exist  without  sovereignty  in  some  form, 
eoncluded  to  try  aa  absolute  monarchy.     On  their  assembling  to 

4^  Fletcher,  13. 
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appoint  their  king,  they  fonnd  themselrefl  divided  in  serere  eon- 
tests ;  and,  while  the  more  powerful  nohles  were  opposing  eaoh 
other's  pretensions,  an  humble  individual,  whose  low  condition 
permitted  him  to  pass  silent  and  unnoticed  through  the  crowd  of 
noisy  competitors^  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  vacant  throne.  In 
addition  to  their  political  troubles,  they  were  suffering  the  mise- 
ries of  a  seyere  famine  ;  and  death,  in  its  most  horrid  forms,  was 
carrying  on  its  awful  ravages  among  the  people,  when  two  angels 
— say  the  old  monkish  historians — arrived  at  Cracow,  and  took 
up  their  abode  with  one  Piast,  a  poor  artisan — a  wheelwright — 
son  of  Kossisco,  and  a  citizen  of  Kruswitsa,  which  was  then  the 
seat  of  government.* 

Piast  was  distinguished  for  his  hospitality,  and  for  his  benevo- 
lence to  the  poor,  during  the  famine.  His  stock  of  provisions 
was  reduced  almost  to  the  last  crust,  which,  in  connection  with  a 
small  cask  of  wine,  he  shared  with  his  guests.  His  benevolence 
and  virtues  secured  ^'numerous  friends,  and  elevated  him  to  the 
throne.  He  followed  implicitly  the  directions  of  his  angd  visi- 
tors, and,  like  the  good  widow  of  Samaria,  distributed  the  con- 
tents of  his  little  cask  among  the  famishing  multitude,  and  found 
that  ^^  it  failed  not."  The  people  almost  unanimously  declared, 
that  he  was  chosen  by  the  gods  to  be  their  king  ;  and  the  barons 
or  nobles,  in  compliance  with  their  wishes,  carried  him  from  his 
shop,  and  set  him  on  the  throne,  in  830.  His  power  was  un- 
limited, and  controlled  only  by  his  own  will,  and  the  fear  of  the 
nobles.  He  used  his  power  with  honesty  and  discretion,  and  his 
reign  of  nearly  thirty-one  years  was  a  period  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  his  subjects*  This  was  the  first  and  last  period  of  thirty 
years'  peace,  which  Poland  ever  enjoyed,  and  justly  entitles  the 

•  Fletcher,  17. 
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difliinguished  prince,  whose  rei^  seoared  this  long  period  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  to  the  immortal  fame,  which  his  talents  and 
virtues  have  won. 

The  sovereignty  of  Poland,  in  the  form  of  dnoal  anthoriiy, 
yet  possessing  all  the  powers  of  an  ahsolute  monarchy,  descended 
from  son  to  son  in  the  family  of  Piast,  without  interruption  and 
without  any  particular  distinction,  until  Mieciylas  I.,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  the  year  964.* 

This  sovereign  was  horn  blind  ;  but  at  the  age  of  seven,  with- 
out any  assignable  cause,  was  restored  to  his  sight.  Such  an 
event,  though  it  might  have  been  accounted  for  by  natural  laws, 
was  immediately  pronounced  miraculous  and  supernatural,  by  an 
ignorant,  bigoted,  and  superstitious  people ;  and  by  the  monks, 
was  interpreted  as  a  Divine  intimation  for  raising  Mieczylae  to  the 
throne.  He  became  the  devoted  lover  of  Dombrowka,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Bohemia,  a  country  where  the  Christian  reli- 
gion had  recently  been  embraced.  The  religious  principles  of 
the  fair  lady  prompted  her  to  accept  his  offers,  on  condition  that 
he  would  be  baptised,  and  embrace  religion.  The  prince,  whether 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  love  or  religion,  or  both — it  Is 
not  material  now  to  inquire — ^accepted  the  terms,  and  sacrificed 
the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  his  country,  for  his  lady  love, 
Und  her  Catholic  religion.  He  soon  became  a  devoted  champion 
of  Christianity,  and  with  his  own  hands  destroyed  the  religious 
idols  of  his  people,  and  erected  Christian  churches  on  the  ruins  of 
heathen  temples.  He  founded  the  Arobiepiscopal  Sees  of  Gnesne 
and  Cracow,  and  appointed  St.  Adalbert,  who  had  acted  as  the 
leader  in  introducing  Christianity  into  Poland,  to  be  the  first  dioce- 
san of  the  See  of  Gnesne.     The  reign  of  this  sovereign  was  diatin- 

*  Fletcher,  19. 
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goubed  for  bis  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his  Idngdom,  anJ 
fi>r  a  life  of  ardent  devotion  to  the  interests  of  religion.  He  estab- 
lished a  law,  that  when  any  portion  of  the  Bible  was  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  nobles,  they  sbonld  half-draw  their  swords,  in  tes- 
timony of  their  readiness  to  defend  its  sacred  principles.* 

On  the  death  of  Mieczylas,  in  999,  the  ducal  authority  de- 
Tolred  OD  bis  son  Boleslas  I.,  known   as  Boleslas  the   Great. 
Imitating  the  example  of  his  father,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
defence  and  dissemination  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  they 
had  recently  adopted.     The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  obtain 
the  remains  of  St.  Adalbert  or  Albert,  from  the  Prussians,  who 
murdered  him,  and  deposited  the  sacred  relics  with  great  pomp 
at  Gnesne.     For  this  act  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  this 
saint,  who   first  introduced  Christianity  into  Poland,  Otho  III., 
emperor  of  Germany,  conferred  on  him  the  royal  dignity,  which 
was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Pope.     But,  peace-making  was 
not  the  only  business  of  this  king  ^  he  was  compelled  to  defend 
his  country  and  religion  with  his  sword.     His  first  battle  was 
with  the  Bohemians,  whose  duke,  without  any  provocation,  had 
invaded  Poland  with  a  large  army,  laying  waste  the  country  with 
the  most  wanton  and  barbarous  ravages.     But  the  invaders  were 
soon  conquered  by  the  victorious  Polos.    Boleslas  was  a  distin- 
guished and  successful  general,  as  well  as  an  eminent  sovereign 
of  Poland. 

Boleslas,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-sis  years,  of  nearly  continu- 
ous war,  died  in  1025,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son,  whose  short 
reign  of  nine  years  was  diatinguished  only  for  peace,  luxury, 
quiet,  and  debauchery,  interrupted  by  two  or  three  revolts  of  his 
Bobjects. 

•  Fletchitr,  90i 
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Gasimir  I.,  grandson  of  Bolesks,  when  his  fitiher  died,  was 
jonng ;  and  the  Poles,  fearing  he  might  follow  the  pemieioos 
example  of  his  father,  would  not  permit  him  to  exercise  fall  regal 
aathoritj,  and  the  nobles  appointed  Rixa,  his  mother,  as  regent. 
She  shamefxdly  abased  her  sabjects  by  imposing  enormoos  taxes 
and  other  impositions,  in  conseqaence  of  which  she  was  obliged  to 
flee  from  Poland,  and  frandnlentlj  carried  with  her  the  national 
treasure.  Her  son  Casimir  was  also  compelled  to  leare  his  coun- 
try to  escape  the  Tengeance  of  the  nobles.  The  throne  being 
vacant,  the  slayes  rebelled,  and  declared  war  against  their  masters  ; 
while  a  universal  scene  of  domestic  carnage  ensued.  The  Bohe- 
mians, invading  the  country  on  the  west,  and  the  Russians  on  the 
east,  ravaged  and  destroyed  all  before  them .  The  Poles,  finding 
domestic  and  foreign  war  about  to  ruin  their  kingdom,  again 
resorted  to  their  sovereignty,  and  invited  Casimir,  whom  they  had 
just  banished,  to  return  and  resume  the  sceptre.* 

This  fugitive  prince,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years  since  his  flight, 
could  not,  at  first,  be  found.  At  last  they  learned  from  his  mother, 
in  Germany,  his  place  of  concealment.  On  leaving  Poland,  he 
went  to  France,  where  he  had  become  a  student  in  the  university 
of  Paris ;  he  then  visited  Italy,  where  want  and  starvation  com- 
pelled him  to  enter  a  monastery  to  beg  a  piece  of  bread,  and  there 
assumed  the  religious  habit.  Subsequently  ho  returned  to  France 
and  became  an  inmate  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  where  he  remain- 
ed in  seclusion  while  the  Poles  were  in  search  for  him.  When 
found,  his  religious  vows,  which  prohibited  him  from  engaging  in 
the  secular  affairs  of  life,  at  first  forbad  his  return  to  the  throne, 
until  the  Pope  dissolved  the  sacred  ties  by  an  ample  dispensation, 
on  condition  that  the  Poles  should  pay  Peter's  pence,  and  the 

♦  Fletcher,  23,  24. 
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whole  nation  should  shaye  iheir  heads,  and  vear,like  other  Catho- 
lic professors,  white  sarplices  on  festival  days.  The  Poles  still 
continue  to  shaye  their  heads,  except  a  small  portion  on  the 
crown.  Casimir,  on  resuming  his  sceptre,  immediately  restored 
peace  in  his  kingdom,  and  settled  all  difficulties  with  his  Eussian 
enemies,  by  nmrrying  Mary,  sister  of  the  Bussian  duke.  Nor  did 
he  forget  his  religion,  and  his  obligations  to  his  friends  who  had 
sided  him  in  his  exile.  The  monks  of  Cluny,  who  had  afforded 
him  an  asjlnm  when  his  own  subjects  had  exiled  him,  were  inyited 
to  Poland,  and  some  of  them  stationed  in  the  abbey  of  Tynieo, 
near  Cracow.  Casimir's  reign  of  sixteen  years  was  distinguished 
for  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  nation,  and  his  talents  and  virtues 
were  respectable.* 

On  the  death  of  Casimir,  his  son,  Boleslas  II.,  ascended  the 
throne.  This  king  possessed  beneyolence,  mingled  with  a  great 
yariety  of  vices.  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he  was  a  shield 
and  house  of  refage  for  neighboring  kingdoms  and  princes.  He 
was  always  ready  to  fight  eveiybody's  battles,  relieve  every  one^s 
wants,  and  sympathize  in  others'  misfortunes.  His  court  was  the 
asylum  of  unfortunate  princes ;  and  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Bohe- 
mia, the  brother  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
dnke  of  Bnssia,  were  under  his  protection  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  pensioners  of  his  bounty.  He  reinstated  them  all  on  their 
thrones ;  and  after  fighting  the  battles  of  the  monarchies  of  Hungary 
and  Russia  twice  over,  he  lost  his  own  crown  by  hb  benevolence  to 
the  latter  prince.  The  success  of  his  arms  met  with  very  little 
resistance,  except  from  the  city  of  Kiow.  The  citizens  fought 
with  desperation ;  but  the  invincible  forces  of  the  Polish  king, 
aided  by  famine,  soon  overcame  all  resistance.     The  generous 
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conqueror  treated  tlie  yanqtiished  oitikens  with  all  the  kmdnesB  of 
a  humane  general.  His  conquered  enemy  reciprocated  his  huma- 
nity with  a  glorious  triumph,  and  shouted  his  praises  as  he  march- 
ed through  the  streets  of  the  fallen  city.  But  Boleslas,  though 
inyincihle  in  war,  soon  found  an  enemy  in  prosperity,  which  tar- 
nished all  his  glory  and  faded  all  his  laurels.  Eiow  was  the 
foster-child  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  Elastem  empire.  It  was 
the  common  storehouse  of  all  the  luxuries  of  Asia ;  and  the 
Greeks  soon  found  that  the  Polish  warrior  would  easily  be  conquer- 
ed by  the  voluptuous  and  licentious  yioes  of  the  East.  Giddy 
with  prosperity,  and  surrounded  with  the  dazzling  splendor  of 
Athenian  architecture,  they  soon  became  intoxicated  with  wine 
and  beauty ;  and  both  the  king  of  Poland  and  his  hardy  soldiers 
were  soon  conquered,  and  shorn  of  their  strength  in  the  laps  of 
their  eastern  Delilahs.  Boleslas  and  his  heretofore  unconquerable 
army,  lounging  and  sleeping  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year,  on  the  beautiful  soft  couches  of  Kiow,  forgot  their  country, 
their  homes,  their  wires,  and  their  children. 

After  an  absence  of  seren  years,  which  they  had  spent  in  their 
wars  and  pleasures,  their  wives  became  impatient  and  faithless,  and 
finally  bestowed  their  smiles  on  their  servants,  in  a  union  of  licen- 
tiousness and  vice  too  degraded  for  ears  polite.  This  domestic 
revolt  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  their  husbands  at  Kiow,  who 
furiously  cursed  Boleslas  for  being  the  author  of  their  delay,  and 
consequent  disgrace,  and  returned  to  their  homes  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  their  wives  and  paramours.  The  battle  was  awful 
in  the  extreme ;  while  the  wives  fought  by  the  sides  of  their  new 
lovers  against  their  husbands !  At  length,  Boleslas  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  few  remaining  troops,  and  slaughtered  the  wives 
for  their  infidelity,  the  slaves  for  their  presumption  and  insolence, 
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and  the  husbands  for  desertion.  St.  Stanislas,  bishop  of  CraooW| 
shocked  at  this  fiendish  slanghter  of  Boleslas,  reproyed  and  threat- 
ened him  with  the  curses  of  the  chnroh,  and  refused  him  admittance 
into  the  cathedral,  while  he  was  performing  mass.  The  enraged 
king  burst  into  the  sanctuary,  and  murdered  the  distinguished 
prelate  while  engaged  in  his  devotions  at  the  altar.  The  worthy 
saint  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow,  where  a  superb  monu- 
ment is  now  standing. 

The  Pope^  enraged  at  the  murder  of  his  dsToted  servant,  roared 
his  thunder  and  flashed  his  lightning  round  the  devoted  head  of 
Boleslas,  until  he  was  accursed,  excommunicated,  dethroned,  ban- 
ished, ruined,  dead,  and  buried.     ^'  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !" 
The  generous  prince  who  formerly,  in  the  sunny  days  of  his  pros- 
perity, had  fought  the  battles  of  all  who  asked  him — ^who  had 
protected  nnfortunate  sovereigns  in  adversity,  and  given  them 
crowns  and  kingdoms, — now,  in  his  own  day  of  extreme  misfor- 
tune, found  no  one  to  bestow  on  him  the  smallest  pittance  ;  and 
those  on  whom  he  had  freely  bestowed  his  bounty,  now  refused  him 
a  morsel  of  bread,  or  even  a  tear  of  pity.     Abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  hated  by  friends  and  foes,  deemed  as  one  abandoned  by 
heaven  and  earth,  he  wandered  away  into  the  forests,  where  his 
only  asylum  was  the  dens  and  caves  of  savages  and  barbarians. 
At  length,  the  poor  man,  broken-hearted  and  crushed  in  his  hopes, 
his  spirits,  and  energies,  returned  to  shed  his  last  tears  and  breathe 
his  last  sighs  in  a  monastery  at  Carinthia,  where  he  ended  his 
miserable  existence  in  performing  the  menial  services  of  a  monkish 
kitchen.* 

The  vengeance  of  the  Pope  was  not  satisfied  with  crushing 
the  father,  but  he  continued  to  pour  out  his  vials,  of  wrath  on  the 
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ionB  of  the  anfbrtanate  Boleslafl,  and  ezcladed  them  from  the 
throne.  In  th^  great  abnndanoe  of  his  mercy,  however,  he 
permitted  his  brother  Wladialas  to  assume  the  supreme  authority, 
but  denied  him  the  pomp  and  titles  of  royalty.  Wladislas 
appointed  one  of  his  fayorites,  palatvMy  or  oommander-in-chief, 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  palatines. 

On  the  death  of  Wladislas,  his  son,  Boleslas  III.,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1103.  But  the  regal  dignity  was  not  restored  by  the 
Pope  until  more  than  two  hundred  years  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Stanislas  II.  Boleslas  found  that  his  royal  father  had  divided  the 
Polish  kingdom  between  his  children,  which  led  to  bitter  conten- 
tions ;  but  finally  terminated  in  the  uniyersal  dominion  of  Boleslas. 
Immediately  after  consolidating  his  kingdom,  and  seating  himself 
firmly  on  the  throne,  he  drew  his  sword  in  the  defenoe  of  the  king 
of  Hungary,  then  involved  in  a  war  with  Henry  V.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  who  had  aided  Boleslas  in  uniting  and  securing  the 
Polish  throne*  Boleslas  and  his  army  suffered  so  severely  in  a 
battle  with  Heniy,  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  overtures  of 
peace  by  his  ambassador,  Scrobius.  Henry,  with  his  usual  inso- 
lence and  pomp,  received  the  ambassador,  but  refused  all  over- 
tures of  peace,  unless  the  Poles  would  become  tributary.  He  then 
conducted  the  Polish  minister  to  ids  treasury  to  exhibit  his  wealth ; 
and  pointing  to  his  gold,  with  a  haughty,  significant  air,  told  him 
there  were  his  weapons  with  which  he  intended  to  reduce  Poland 
to  subjection.  The  ambassador,  making  no  answer,  but  taking  a 
ring  from  his  finger,  threw  it  into  the  heap,  politely  saying  with  a 
smile,  '^  Here  is  something  to  augment  the  store."  Henry,  shut- 
ting the  coffer  with  equal  coolness,  said,  ^'  I  thank  you."  A 
battle  immediately  ensued,  in  which  the  Germans,  with  their  gold, 
were  completely  routed,  and  the  German  emperor,  anxious  to 
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make  peace  with  the  Polish  prince,  ratified  the  treaty  hj  giving 
him  his  Bister  in  marriage ;  which,  in  the  estimation  of  Boleslas, 
was  a  doable  yictorj.  Boleslas,  after  conquering  in  forty  pitched 
battles,  and  having  earned  a  distingnished  reputation  as  a  general 
and  statesman,  was  doomed,  like  his  ancestor,  to  experience  a 
reverse  of  fortune  ;  and  closed  his  hitherto  sacoessful  career  in 
misery  and  disgrace,  by  the  treachery  of  his  friends.  A  black- 
hearted Hungarian,  by  his  tale  of  sorrow,  had  wormed  himself  into 
the  generous  confidence  of  Boleslas,  and  thereby  obtained  the 
govemment  of  one  of  the  frontier  towns,  which  the  ingrate  after- 
wards betrayed  to  the  Russians.  The  duke  immediately  marched 
with  his  army  to  chastise  the  traitor  and  his  conspirators ;  and 
while  encountering  the  enemy,  was  again  betrayed  by  the  treason 
and  cowardice  of  one  of  his  generals,  the  palatine  of  Cracow,  and 
defeated.  These  overwhelming  misfortunes  prostrated  nil  his 
energies  of  body  and  oiind,  and  soon  brought  him  to  his  grave,  in 
1139,  robbed  of  all  the  glory  and  laurels  of  thirty Hsix  years'  unin- 
terrupted prosperity.  During  the  reign  of  this  sovereign,  the 
pospdiUy  or  militia  of  Poland,  was  first  established.  Every  pala- 
tinate— of  which  Poland  proper  contained  eleven — ^was  required  to 
raise  a  certain  number  of  cavalry  within  a  stated  time,  who  held 
themselves  in  readiness  for  the  king's  military  orders.* 

Boleslas  III.,  previous  to  his  death,  divided  the  kingdom  between 
his  four  eldest  sons,  very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  subjects 
and  his  children.  Each  of  the  four  dukes  adopted  the  motto, 
^  all  or  nothing ;"  and  after  various  bloody  conflicts  between  them, 
Boleslas,  the  second  son  of  the  late  king,  obtained  the  ascendency, 
and  was  declared  sovereign  of  Poland  in  1146.  He. permitted  the 
children  of  his  elder  brother,  Wladistas,  to  retain  Silesia,  which 
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continned  in  his  family  a  distinct  government,  but  waa  a  fief  of 
Poland.  It  continued  some  time  under  the  control  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Wladislas,  and  ultimately  became  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  in  1339  ;  and  was  afterwards  invaded  by  the  Pmssians. 
Wladislas,  not  contented  with  the  limited  patrimony  his  younger 
brother  had  allowed  him,  aided  by  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
Conrade,  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  made  another  effort  to  recover 
the  Polish  crown.  The  attempt  proved  a  failure,  and  the  bloody 
contest  ended  with  the  death  of  Wladislas,  while  he  was  on  his  road 
to  Poland  to  engage  in  another  civil  war.  Boleslas,  now  being 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  and  having  no  wars  on  his  hands, 
resolved  to  make  war  on  his  northern  neighbors,  the  Prussians, 
and  compel  them  to  abandon  their  heathen  superstition  and  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion.  He  marched  his  army  into  Prussia,  and, 
with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Catholic  creed  in  the  other, 
offered  his  new  religion  as  the  only  alternative  of  death ;  but,  after 
several  battles,  in  which  he  at  last  was  defeated,  learned  by  sad 
experience  that  the  sword  was  not  designed  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  religion.  He  wisely  occupied  his  few  remuning 
years  in  secular  affairs,  until  his  death  in  1173.  During  this 
reign,  European  chivalry  and  the  Crusades  agitated  and  convulsed 
the  eastern  continent ;  while  Henry,  the  younger  brother  of 
Boleslas,  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  of  Polish  volunteers.  But  one  campaign  cooled  his  martial 
religion  and  returned  him  to  Poland ;  for  which  short  service,  the 
monks  puffed  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  champions  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Boleslas  IV.,  Mieczylas,  his 
third  brother,  held  the  sovereign  power  of  Poland,  during  which 
time  nothing  worthy  of  any  particular  notice  in  histoiy  oooorred. 
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Micczjiasll.  haying  been  dethroned  by  the  discontented  Poles, 
Casimir  II,  was  crowned  in  1178.     He  was  the  jonngest  brother 
of  Boleslas  IV.,  and  reluctantly  ascended  the  throne,  preferring 
to  remain  the   subject  of  the  tyrannical  Mieozylas;  but  all  his 
entreaties  to  remain  in  private  life  were  disregarded  by  the  Poles, 
and  served  only  to  confirm  them  in  their  cKoice.     He  was  a  mild, 
amiable,  and  humane  prince,  although  he  had  been  engaged  in 
aeyeral  wars  with  the  Russians,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
for  his  courage,  clemency,  and  benevolence.     He  was  one  day  at 
play,  and  won  all  the  money  of  one  of  his  nobility,  who,  incensed 
at  his  ill  fortune,  suddenly  struck  the  prince  a  blow  on  the  ear,  in 
the  heat  of  his  uncontrollable  passion.     He  fled  immediately  from 
justice ;  but,  being  pursued  and  overtaken,  was  condemned  to  lose 
his  head.     The  generous  Casimir  determined  otherwise.     ^*  I  am 
not  surprised,"  said  he,  ^'  at  the  gentleman's  conduct ;  for,  not 
having  it  in  his  power  to  revenge  himself  on  fortune,  no  wonder 
he  should  attack  her  favorite  in  me."     The  generous  sovereign 
very  kindly  diBcharge4  his  enemy,  returned  him  his  money,  and 
at  the  same  time  reproached  himself  for  setting  the  pernicious 
example  of  gambling,  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences.     This  sove- 
reign was  a  father  to  his  people ;  and,  viewing  the  cruelty  of  the 
nobles  to  the  serfs,  frequently  expressed  his  regrets  that  he  had  not 
the  power  to  abolish  slavery,  and  elevate  all  his  subjects  to  a 
higher  grade  of  moral  excellence.     He  was  every  way  worthy  of 
the  name  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  people :  '^  Casimir  ths 
Just." 

After  several  successive  and  unimportant  reigns,  Wladislas  III. 
came  to  the  throne  in  1306.  He  was  sumamed  Lokicteck,  on 
account  of  his  diminutive  stature,  which  means  an  ell  in  height. 
He  was  deposed,  and  after  five  years  was  rdinstated  in  his  sove- 
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reigntj.      The  regal  title  had  been  formally  revived  in  1296,  by 
one  of  his  predecessors ;  but  the  Polish  nobility  refused  to  confer 
it  on  Wladislas  until  he  had  proved  himself  worthy.     The  invading 
Teutonic  Knights  soon  gave  the  prince  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  talents  as  a  warrior.      The  Teutonic   Knights  were  a 
military  order  in  Russia,  and  continually  infested  the  northern 
frontier.     The  Germans  who  accompanied  Frederic  Barbaroesa, 
emperor  of  Germany,  in  the  Crusades  of  1188,  being  left  by  his 
death  without  a  leader,  were  formed  by  Henry,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
into  a  religious  and  martial   order,  called  the  Knights  of  St« 
George.     This  title  was  subsequently  changed  to  Knights  of  St. 
Mary,  and  afterwards  to  Teutonic  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin.     They  were  required  to  be  of  noble  parentage, 
and  to  defend  and  promulgate  the  Catholic  religion.     In  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Culm,  in  Prussia,  was  given  them, 
on  condition  that  they  would  use  their  arms  against  their  pagan 
neighbors.     This  injunction  they  soon  violated,  and,  after  con- 
quering all  Polish  Prussia,  they  built  Maricnburg,  invaded  Poland, 
and  overran  Pomerania.     Wladislas,  after  the  Pope  had  denouncod 
them,  checked  their  ravages  ;  and,  after  several  battles,  in  which 
the  Poles  were  victorious,  and  four  thousand  of  the  Knights  wore 
left  dead  on  the  field,  with  thirty  thousand  auxiliaries  laid  low  by 
their  sides,  the  Polish  sovereign  bound  the  remainder  of  them  by 
rigorous  treaties.     After  distinguishing  himself  in  these  battles,  he 
returned  to  his  coronation  at  Cracow,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Pope.     The  form  of  the  ceremony  continued  the  same  from  this 
time.     The  archbishop  of  Gnesne  placed  the  crown  on  his  head, 
and  a  white  eagle,  which  was  the  ornament  of  his  throne,  became 
the  national  arms.     After  a  short  interval,  he  died  in  1333.* 

«>  Fletcher,  3d.    The  histoiy  of  the  Teutonic  Knighti  will  be  given  in  tfas 
chapter  on  ReligioD. 
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Caaimir  III.  asoended  ihe  throse  on  the  deaUi  of  his  fiither.  He 
had  reeeiTed  inatrnotions  from  his  parent,  a  short  time  preTioos  to 
his  death,  to  protect  his  country  from  the  invasions  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  The  new  sovereign  soon  had  a  rupture  with  them, 
which  finally  resulted  in  a  treaty.  In  his  wars  with  Russia,  he 
redeemed  his  country  from  the  power  of  that  monarchy,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  modem  Polish  pronnoe,  Russia  Nigm, 
was  then  added  to  Poland.  Casimir  the  6reat>-for  such  he  was 
justly  called  by  his  grateful  subjecta— also  meritoriously  earned 
the  title  of  "  Polish  Justinian,"  on  account  of  the  wise  and  salu- 
tary l^al  reforms  wldch  he  made  in  the  jurisprudence  of  his 
oountry.  He  was  one  of  Poland's  great  and  good  sovereigns,  and 
^d  more  for  the  improvement  of  his  subjects  and  country  than 
any  other  soTereign,  except  Sobieski.  He  was  the  devoted  friend 
of  the  slaves ;  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  their  misfortunes, 
and  improve  their  degraded  condition.  Like  many  other  bene- 
fectors  of  men,  his  worthy  character  was  the  target  of  slander ; 
but  his  superior  moral  excellence  secured  him  immortal  fame. 

On  the  death  of  Casimir,  in  1370,  without  any  heirs  to  the 
crown,  his  sister's  son,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  was  called  to  the 
^rone  of  Poland.  Louis  was  the  sovereign  of  another  kingdom ;  and 
the  Poliah  nobles,  jealous  of  foreign  dictation,  and  apprehending 
their  interests  would  be  compromised  to  those  of  his  foreign 
subjects,  compelled  him  to  make  certain  stipulations,  as  a  safe- 
guard against  these  suspected  evils,  before  they  would  consent  to 
his  coronation.  In  addition  to  the  former  coronation  oath,  which 
nierely  bound  the  monarch  to  preserve  the  interests  of  his  people, 
was  added  the  Pacta  Conventaj  which  was  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Poland,  and  was  ever  Afterwards  administered  to  the  Polish 
mooarchs.     It  required  him  to  resign  all  right  to  most  of  the  exten- 
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8iye  domains  of  the  crown,  and  make  them  the  benefices  of  hb 
officers,  or  starostas,  whom  he  could  not  remote  without  the  con- 
Bcnt  of  the  senate,  or  assembly  of  nobles.  He  bound  himself  not 
to  exact  any  personal  service,  not  to  impose  any  taxes,  declare 
war,  nor  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  lords  oyer  their  slares. 
These  legal  restraints  reduced  the  power  of  the  Polish  sovereignty 
to  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  and  made  the  king  little  more  thaa 
a  guardian  of  the  laws.  Louis  readily  acceded  to  these  termSi 
and  as  readily  violated  them  after  receiving  the  crown.  He 
resided  continually  in  Hungary,  and,  in  violation  of  his  coronation 
oath,  and  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  Poles,  filled  all  the 
principal  offices  with  his  Hungarian  subjects.  These  royal  oat- 
rages  caused  great  disturbances,  and  the  surrounding  nations, 
taking  advantage  of  the  discord,  made  frequent  incursions,  until 
the  death  of  Louis  relieved  the  Poles,  in  1382,  and  thus  ended  the 
dynasty  of  the  Piasts. 

Section  III. 

SOVEREIGNTY   OF    THE   JAOELLONS. 

Louis  having  died  without  any  male  heirs,  and  after  an  inter- 
regnum of  two  years, — ^in  which  the  claims  of  Sigismund,  Mar- 
quis of  Brandenburg,  who  had  married  the  elder  daughter  of  Louis, 
were  resisted — the  Poles  called  Hedwiga,  the  daughter  of  Louis, 
to  the  throne,  in  13S4,  on  condition  that  she  would  be  dictated 
by  the  nobles  in  the  choice  of  her  husband,  and  continually 
reside  in  Poland.  After  several  lovers  had  made  their  best  oyer- 
tures  for  the  hand  of  the  Polish  princess,  William,  her  cousin, 
and  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  who  outshone  all  his  rival 
candidates  in  the  beauty  of  his  person,  in  his  elegant  manners, 
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and  in  his  magnificent  retinne,  succeeded  in  winning  the  heart  of 
ihe  fair  princess ;  but  her  hand  w»s  under  the  control  of  the  de- 
termined nobles.  The  Poles,  jealous  of  their  old  enemy,  the 
Austriansy  strenuouslj  refused  their  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
William  and  Hedwiga  ;  and  selected  her  a  husband  in  the  person 
of  Jagelloa,  duke  of  Lithuania.  His  offers  were  too  tempting  to 
the  Poles  to  be  rejected.  He  prpmised  to  unite  his  exteusive  and 
adjacent  dominions  to  Poland,  inseparably,  under  one  Polish 
gOTemment ;  agreed  to  convert  his  idolatrous  Lithuanian  subjects 
to  Christianity ;  and,  on  these  terms,  Jagellon  was  invited  to 
Poland,  where  he  received  his  wife  and  crown.  Hedwiga's  flame 
still  continuing  to  burn  for  her  lover,  William,  she  secretly  invited 
him  to  Poland.  But  the  stubborn  Poles  soon  cooled  the  ardor  of 
the  lovers,  and,  sending  William  home,  placed  the  love-siok 
queen  under  the  guardian  care  of  the  military  guards.  She  at 
first  played  the  woman  well,  and  refused  to  see  Jagellon  ;  but  the 
threats  of  the  nobility,  and  the  glitter  of  the  sabres,  together 
with  her  imprisonment,  soon  transferred  her  love  from  William 
to  Jagellon ;  and  thus  the  poets^  philosophy  of  the  immutability 
of  female  love  was,  once  at  least,  falsified. 

Jagellon  was  married  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Wladislas 
ly. ;  and  Lithuania  and  Poland  were  united  under  one  crown. 
This  duchy  was  an  immense  accession  to  the  geographical  magni- 
tude of  Poland,  extending  from  Poland  on  the  west,  beyond  the 
Dnieper  or  Borysthenes  on  the  east,  and  from  Livonia  on  the 
iH>rth  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  was  never  any  benefit  to  Poland,  and 
became  a  serious  moral  evil,  and  bone  of  contention.  The 
idolatry,  ignorance,  and  ungovernable  obstinacy  of  the  Lithuanian 
nobility,  proved  to  be  a  continual  annoyance  to  the  Polish 
government.     Jagellon  found  it  more  difficult  to  unite  the  thrones 
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ttid  crowns  of  diffarent  nations,  than  the  hearts  and  hands  of 
lovers.  His  Lithuanian  subjeots  were  slow  to  coalesce  with  the 
Poles,  and  still  more  reluotantlj  refused  to  adopt  the  Bomsn 
Catholic  religion.  Jagellon  improved  the  laws  of  Poland,  and 
was  compelled  to  fight,  preach,  and  legislate.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  involved  in  war  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  were 
continually  encroaching  on  his  dominions,  and  defeated  them  in 
a  severe  and  well  fought  battle  at  Grunewala,  in  1410,  and  dic- 
tated to  them  the  terms  of  peace. 

On  the  death  of  Jagellon  in  1433,  his  son  Wladislas  Y.,  only 
nine  years  of  age,  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  His 
mother,  and  some  of  the  nobles,  were  his  guardians  during  his 
minority.  Immediately  on  leaving  his  pupilage,  he  made  his  first 
military  dtbutj  in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks — the  old  and 
bitter  enemy  of  Poland — ^who  were  defeated  by  the  youthful  hero, 
with  a  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men.  He  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  in  favor  of  Hungary  and  Poland ;  while  Wladislas  received 
the  Hungarian  crown,  as  a  compliment  and  reward  for  protecting 
it  from  the  grasp  of  the  Turk.  Flushed  with  his  success,  and 
regardless  of  his  treaty,  which  the  dispensation  of  the  Pope 
allowed  him  to  violate,  the  young  prince  again  advanced  against 
the  Turkish  swords,  in  which  act  of  injustice  he  fell,  and  the 
Moslem  crescent  waved  triumphant.  Thus  expired  this  brave 
and  talented,  but  rash  and  improvident  Polish  king,  in  his  21  st 
year,  1444. 

The  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Wladis- 
las, forms  a  brighter  period  in  Polish  history.  This  distinguished 
sovereign  spent  nearly  forty-eight  years  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  extending  its  territory,  conquering  its  enemies,  framing 
its  constitution,  and  advancing  civilisation  and  learning.     Pro- 
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fiting  bj  the  &te  of  hia  predecessor,  he  was  dismclined  for  war, 
except  when  necessary  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  The  first 
part  of  his  reign  was  peaceful ;  but  those  old  inyeterate  enemies, 
the  Teutonic  kuights,  again  invaded  his  territory,  which  called 
him  from  his  peaceful  retreat  into  the  tented  field,  to  measure 
swords  with  this  formidable  euemy,  whom  he  soon  conquered. 
After  they  were  defeated,  the  knights  submitted,  and  entered  into 
a  treaty,  by  which  they  surrendered  all  Polish-Bussia,  and 
retained  the  remainder  as  a  fief  of  Poland.  This  newly-acquired 
territory  Casimir  formed  into  four  palatinates,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Poland ;  except  certain  commercial  privileges  granted  to 
the  trading  towns.  Dantzig,  Thorn,  Elbing,  and  Culm,  were  greaC 
acquisitions,  in  consequence  of  their  mercantile  importance. 
Dantzig  was  one  of  the  principal  Hanse-Towns  commanding  the 
commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  and  Casimir  granted  it  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  navigation  on  the  Vistula.  Moldavia  being  tributary 
to  Poland,  the  kingdom  had  the  means  of  uniting  the  commerce 
of  northern  and  southern  Europe.  Casimir,  after  a  long  reign, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  and  improved  hi»  country,  died 
m  1492.* 

John  Albert  was  a  prince  of  courage  and  policy.  Under  the 
advice  of  Buonacorsi,  an  Italian,  formerly  his  tutor,  and  now  his 
confidential  adviser,  he  attempted  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  nobi- 
lity in  the  political  scale,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower 
class,  by  interposing  between  them  a  third  class— or  the  Hers^tat 
— and  thereby  create  a  firmly-balanced  government  like  England. 
But  the  plan,  although  wise,  was  made  known  before  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  mature  and  develop  it ;  and,  therefore,  not 
only  proved  a  failure,  but  so  enraged  the  jealous  nobles,  as  to 
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render  Albert  ever  after  extreme! j  odious  to  them.  After  bifl 
failure  to  improTe  the  government,  he  made  some  improyements 
in  the  judiciary. 

Alexander,  the  successor  of  Albert,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1501  ;  and  during  his  reign  the  crown  was  greatly  debased.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  raise  money  or  use  the  revenue,  without  the 
consent  of  the  diet.  This  law,  called  StatiUwm  AlexandrtnuMj 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  king  from  patronising  music  and  the 
fine  arts,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Under  this  sove- 
reign, Chancellor  Laski  revised  all  the  PoUsh  laws,  whose  name 
the  code  bears. 

The  reign  of  Sigismund  I.  commenced  in  1507,  full  of  trouble 
and  anxiety.  Faction  had  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  the  new  king,  approaching  it  slow  and  sure,  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  restoring  peace.  The  Lithuanians,  who  were 
always  in  trouble,  having  revolted,  had  taken  to  themselves  Rus- 
sian auxiliaries,  whom  the  Polish  king  soon  subdued.  This  vic- 
tory was  won  in  a  great  measure  by  the  artillery,  which  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  the  Polish  army.  Albert,  Mar- 
qub  of  Brandenburg,  and  nephew  of  Sigismund,  had  been  elected 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace 
between  the  Poles  and  the  knights ;  but  as  soon  as  his  office  was 
secured,  he  traitorously  turned  his  heel  against  the  Polish  sove- 
reign. He  was  soon  conquered,  chastised,  and  removed  from 
office.  This  was  a  death-blow  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  were 
expelled  from  Prussia,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Mariendal 
in  Franconia.  Sigismund  formed  eastern  Prussia  into  a  duchy  in 
1225,  and  bestowed  it  on  Albert  as  a  fief.  Polish,  or  western 
Prussia,  was  afterwards  called  Regal  Prussia,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  duchy.    While  the  kmg  was  fightmg  a  foreign  foe,  he 
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bad  one  fiur  more  fonnidable  at  home.  His  wife,  Bona,  the  pnme 
mover  of  factious  iotrigaes  at  court,  had  gained  the  complete 
control  of  her  royal  husband,  using  him  as  the  automaton  of  her 
foul  game.  The  king  summoned  the  nobility  to  assemble  at 
Leopol,  or  Lemberg,  in  Gallicia ;  but  they  occupied  their  time 
only  in  complaints  against  the  queen  and  the  administration. 
This  assembly  they  styled  Rokosz,  in  imitation  of  the  Hungarians, 
who  in  public  emergency  held  their  legislature  in  the  plain  of 
KokosZy  near  the  city  Pesi.  This  meeting  proved  the  precursor 
of  others  more  disastrous.  Sigismund  was  a  distinguished  prince, 
and  has  left  a  name  worthy  of  himself. 

As  soon  as  Sigii^mund  Augustus,  or  Augustus  I.,  the  son  of  the 
previous  monarch,  came  to  the  throne,  the  pugnacious  nobles 
were  ready  to  quarrel  with  him,  for  marrying  without  the  consent 
of  the  diet.  He  had  married  Barba  Eadziwill,  a  widow  of  a 
Lithuanian  noble,  without  much  distinction  ;  which  connection  had 
been  secretly  contracted  before  his  father's  death,  and  first  made 
publicly  known  on  his  ascending  the  throne.  But  in  spite  of  all 
the  threats  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
ArehbiBhop  of  Gnesne,  to  divorce  his  wife,  he  remained  faithfiil 
to  his  conjugal  vows  until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  about  six 
months,  and  settled  the  question.  Although  Sigismund,  like  his 
royal  predecessors,  had  his  full  share  of  war,  yet  he  found  time 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  extend  his  dominions.  In  this 
reign,  Livonia  and  Courland  were  annexed  to  the  Polish  crown, 
which  proved  an  important  accession  to  the  kingdom.  The  order 
of  the  Knights  of  Christ  had  the  same  statutes  as  the  Templars, 
and  was  founded  in  1202  by  the  Bishop  of  Riga,  who  gave  them 
the  third  part  of  Livonia,  which  they  agreed  to  conquer  and  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.    The  order 
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was  denominated  Ensifttiy  by  Winno,  the  first  grand-master,  iriio 
formed  a  solemn  compact  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  adopted 
their  statutes  in  1238.  In  1521,  they  purchased  their  independ- 
ence of  the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  after  reducing 
Livonia  and  Courland.  The  power  of  the  knights  now  began  to 
diminish  very  fast,  under  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  was  spreading  rapidly  in  Livonia.  They  had  im- 
prisoned the  Bishop  of  Riga,  Sigismund's  cousin,  and  brutally 
massacred  the  envoys  sent  by  the  king  to  demand  hia  release. 
Provoked  by  this  wanton  insult  and  cruelty,  Sigismund  prepared 
to  visit  them  with  his  vengeance ;  but  his  enemy,  fearing  to 
encounter  him,  submitted,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Poland. 
This  treaty  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Czar  of  Moscow,  who  invaded 
Livonia,  but  was  repelled  by  Sigismund,  to  whom  the  knights  had 
applied  for  assistance.  Livonia  was  surrendered  to  Poland  in 
1561  ;  and  Kettler,  the  grand-master,  held  the  duchy  of  Cour- 
land as  a  fief,  on  condition  that,  as  vassal  to  the  king,  he  would 
furnish  him  with  two  hundred  horse,  or  five  hundred  infantry,  and 
not  maintain  more  than  five  hundred  regular  troops. 

The  war  with  Russia,  in  which  Sigismund  was  engaged,  termi- 
nated in  the  consolidation  of  the  union  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania.  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Czar  was 
victorious,  and  invaded  Lithuania;  while  the  Polish  nobles 
refused  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-subjeots,  except 
on  the  condition  that  the  unio^  should  be  consummated ;  which 
was  done  in  1569,  in  the  diet  of  both  provinces  at  Lublin,  under 
the  same  laws,  privileges,  and  government.  The  union  of  Lithu- 
ania and  Poland  being  now  complete,  it  was  agreed  that  the  diets, 
composed  of  representatives  of  both  these  countries,  should  meet 
at  Warsaw,  a  central  town.    Sigismond  Augustus,  the  last  of  the 
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dynftsty  of  the  Jagellons,  which  continiied  for  one  htmdred  and 
dgfaly-siz  years,  died  in  1572.  During  this  time  Poland  attained 
its  foil  growth,  and  highest  state  of  national  glory,  if  we  except 
tlie  snbseqiaent  reign  of  Sobieski. 


Skction  IV. 

BOYEKEIONTT   OF    THE   ELECTIVE   KINGS. 

The  erown  now  became /i^rmaZ/y  eleetiTe,  althongh,  in  fiMt,  it 
never  was  otherwise  ;  for  the  sovereign  was  always  the  ereatnre 
of  the  nobility,  and  their  votes  crowned  or  dethroned  him  at  plei^ 
sore.  After  an  interregnum,  during  which  the  archbishop  of 
Gnesne  presided,  the  factions,  rivalry,  and  malevolent  ambition 
of  the  aristocracy — ^rather  than  elect  one  of  their  own  number 
king— made  choice  of  a  foreigner,  Heniy,  Duke  of  Anjou,  son 
of  Catharine  de  Medieis,  and  brother  of  Charles  LK.,  the  king  of 
France.  Henry's  election  failed  to  benefit  the  Poles.  He  had 
hardly  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  brother,  the  reigning  king  of  France.  The 
rigorous  exactions  of  the  jealous  Poles,  in  requiring  him  to  yield 
to  the  toleration  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which  he  had  bitterly 
penecnted,  and  reside  continually  in  Poland,  in  a  measure  had 
eooled  his  ardor  for  Polish  sovereignty,  and  satisfied  him,  that  he 
oould  not  retain  both  crowns ;  and  consequently,  he  preferred  liie 
French  throne,  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  death  of  hu 
brother.  Sensible  that  the  Poles  would  hold  him  to  his  oorox&- 
tion  vows,  and  that  he  could  not  reside  in  France  and  retain  the 
crown  of  Poland,  he  wisely  resolved  to  abdicate  Polish  sove- 
reignty, and  retam  his   Frenoh   throne.    Aeoordingly  he  left 
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Poknd  aeoredy  for  France ;  and,  alihough  lie  was  OTertekeft 
bj  the  Polish  nobles  a  few  miles  from  Craoow,  he  reaolntely 
pursued  his  journey,  and  refoaed  to  remain  longer  in  Poland. 

The  abdication  of  Henry  again  let  loose  all  the  base  passions 
of  the  Polish  nobles,  in  their  wars  and  strifes  for  the  vacant 
throne.  The  friends  of  Maximilian  of  Austria  were  active  and 
clamorous  for  the  election  of  their  ftvorite  candidate  ;  but  were 
finally'  oyerpowered,  and  compelled  to  yield  to  the  claims  of 
Anne,  the  sister  of  Sigismund,  with  Stephen  Batory,  Duke  of 
Transylvania,  for  her  husband,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1575. 
Batory  was  a  prince  distinguished  for  a  high  order  of  talent,  with 
rare  intellectual  and  moral  attainments,  having  raised  himsdf  by 
his  valor  and  merits  to  the  dukedom  of  Trani^lvaaia,  which 
rendered  him  highly  acceptable  to  the  Poles,  as  their  sovereign. 
Nor  did  hii  virtues  end  with  his  coronation  vows ;  bat  he  ever 
eontinned  through  his  reign  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  his 
subjects,  as  far  as  he  could.  He  distinguished  himself  in  a 
series  of  battles  with  the  Russians,  in  all  of  which  he  was  victo- 
rious; and  secured  a  treaty  of  peace  by  the  interpositiott  of 
Possevin,  the  Jesuit,  and  legato  from  the  Pope.  This  circum* 
stance  introduced  the  Jesuits  mto  Poland.  This  ofd&c  being 
distinguished  for  its  learning,  Batory  supposed  he  could  promote 
tiie  edueatiittal  interests  of  his  subjects,  by  surrendering  to  then 
the  control  of  the  University  of  Wilna ;  but  their  subseqaeni 
eonduot  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  king,  and  proved 
them  to  be  unworthy  teachers  and  useless  peacemakers.  This 
kifig  adopted  the  policy  of  establishing  a  standing  army  ;  intro- 
duced an  improved  system  of  military  tactics ;  and  succeeded  ia 
subjecting  the  Cossacks  to  military  order.  Having  formed  the 
design  of  extending  the  r^gal  authority,  his  plans  were  frustrated 
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by  death  in  1566.  Few  monarcbs  have  reigned  in  Poland  mora 
aaooeairfyiy  and  mora  acceptably  tlian  Batory;  and  he  well 
desenred  the  title  oonferrad  on  him  by  his  people — *^  In  rtpMUtk 
flus  guam  rec.'* 

After  the  nobiHty  had  again  exhansted  their  fnry  in  the  qnar- 
fels  of  aaother  election^  in  which  Maximilian  of  AnBtria,  and 
S^ismnnd,  Prince  of  Sweden,  were  candidates ;  the  party  of 
Sigismnnd  HI.  prarailing,  dected  him  to  the  throne,  and  made 
his  rival  prisoner  in  1587.  The  snccessfnl  prince  hnmanely  dis- 
ehaiged  Maximilian  wtthont  a  ransom,  magnanimously  saying, 
'^  I  will  not  add  insnlt  to  misfortone  ;  I  will  giro  Maximilian  his 
liberty,  and  not  oblige  him  to  bny  it."  Sigismund's  £unfly  was 
idated  to  tiie  Jagellons  on  tiie  female  side ;  a  connection  highly 
pkasing  to  the  Poles.  His  raign — as  nsnal  with  his  predecessors 
— commenoed  with  war.  llie  Cossacks,  who  had  become  de* 
pendents  of  Poland,  wera  continnally  harassing  the  Tarks ;  and 
the  latter,  unable  to  chastise  these  annoying  hordes  of  savages, 
who  were  ever  on  the  wing  like  wasps,  resolved  to  hold  the  Poles 
responsible  for  their  outrages.  After  several  fatal  batdes,  wiUi 
aeariy  eqoal  success  on  both  sides,  a  traaty  of  peace  was  made  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Englidi  ambassador.  On  the  death  of 
S^ismnnd's  father,  the  king  of  Sweden,  which  happened  about 
this  time,  Sigismund  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  by  royal  be- 
quest This  event  was  the  beginning  of  a  living  trouble,  which, 
by  its  various  ramifioations,  seriously  embittered  the  remainder 
ef  his  days.  Two  crowns,  especially  such  as  the  kiogs  of 
Sweden  and  Poland  wora  m  Aose  stwmy  times,  wera  cnuliing  to 
any  sovereign.  The  Swedes,  who  had  generally  adopted  the 
Rclbrmed  religion  of  Luther  ever  since  the  time  of  Oustavus, 
wen  jealo«8fy  awake  to  the  dangera  tiiej  seriously  apprehended 
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from  0ucb  a  cold,  bigoted  Catholic  as  Sigismund.  Nor  did  their 
anxious  fears  prove  to  be  groundless.  He  associated  with  him  a 
popish  legate,  as  his  prime  minister,  bj  whose  advice  he  foonded 
a  Koman  Catholic  church  in  every  town,  and  resolTed  to  be 
crowned  bj  the  pope's  deputy.  These  religious  innoTationa  ez<- 
cited  the  ire  of  the  Swedes,  and  open  rebellion  resiated  all  hie 
tyrannical  efforts,  to  carry  out  his  purposes  by  Poliah  troops. 
Sigismund,  failing  in  his  religious  usurpations,  now  tamed  his 
ambition  in  another  direction  equally  unworthy,  by  espousiog  the 
cause  of  Demetrius,  an  impostor,  and  a  young  claimant  of  the 
Russian  cxarship,  whose  life  forms  an  interesting  chapter  for  his- 
torical romance. 

The  Csar,  John  II.,  of  Russia,  left  at  his  deatii  a  son,  Deme- 
trius, only  nine  years  old,  and  another,  by  the  name  of  Theodore, 
aged  about  twenty.  The  latter  ascended  to  the  throne  of 
Russia  on  the  death  of  his  father  ;  while  his  brother,  Demetrius, 
continued  in  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  superintended  his  edu- 
cation in  the  retired  castle  of  Uglitz.  Theodore  soon  married 
the  sister  of  Boris,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  who  shared 
profusely  in  the  choicest  favors  within  the  gift  of  his  new  reUtion 
and  sovereign.  The  base  ambition  of  this  degraded  ingrate  was 
only  rendered  more  corrupt  and  desperate  by  the  royal  munifi- 
oenoe ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  ozar,  there  remained  only  one 
obstacle  between  him  and  the  throne,  whieh  he  found  in  the 
person  of  young  Demetrius.  He  soon  surmounted  this  difficulty^ 
by  dijq>06ing  of  the  young  prince,  who  immediately  disappeared 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  Boris  finally  ascended  the  throne. 
But  the  glitter  of  a  crown,  and  the  intoxicating  gaiety  of  the 
Russian  court,  failed  to  stifle  the  oonviotions  of  the  assaasin's 
oonsoienoe,  and  the  honors  dl  remorse  thundered  in  his  ean 
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^  Demetrius  I  Demetrhu  !"  The  marderoiu  Ung,  ooiuitaiil]  j 
haunted,  whether  adieep  or  awake,  was  told  that  Demetrius  was 
still  liying,  and  that  he  had  mistakenly  murdered  another  child. 
A  Demetrius  was  at  this  time  found  in  Poland,  who  proved  a 
more  powerful  tormentor  to  the  royal  wretch  than  all  the  stings 
of  remorse.  This  young  man  acted  over  the  same  tragedy,  which 
was  played  by  the  slave  Clemens,  in  the  day  of  Tiberius,  and  by 
Perkin  Warbeck  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  Nature  seemed  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  imposture,  by  a  similarity  in  age,  by 
making  one  arm  shorter  than  the  other,  and  by  placing  a  wart 
on  the  cheek  of  both.  These  similarities,  as  a  capital  for  the 
eommeneement  of  his  imposition,  who,  it  seems,  was  originally  a 
monk,  together  with  the  unsettled  state  of  Russia,  and  the  diffi- 
cnlty  of  detection,  encouraged  him  in  the  nefarious  enterprise. 
He  associated  himself  with  Mniszech,  palatine  of  Sandomir,  in 
Poland,  whose  character  for  integrity  was  very  low,  and  promised 
him  assistance,  if  he  would  tolerate  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^n 
in  Russia,  and  marry  his  daughter  Mariana. 

Sigismund  would  not  openly  advocate  the  cause  of  the  impos- 
tor, but  allowed  his  nobles  to  act  for  him;  and,  by  their  aid, 
Demetrius,  the  impostor,  was  seated  on  the  Ruagian  throne. 
But  the  Russians  soon  rebelled,  and  murdered  him  with  many  of 
his  Polish  coadjutors.  Soon  another  impostor,  by  the  same  name, 
arose,  who  was  received  and  defended  by  the  Poles  as  eagerly  as 
the  first.  Mariana  regarded  him  as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
snd  Mniszeck  used  him  as  another  stepping-stone  to  royal  power. 
This  farce  was  acted  even  the  fourth  time.  Sigismund,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Jesuits,  who  now  had  the  control  of  him,  invaded 
Russia,  under  the  pretence  of  avenging  his  murdered  subjects. 
Zolkiewski,  the  maternal  great-grandfather  of  John  Sobieski,  who 
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wn  made  boih  cluuicellor  and  grand-geQeral,  oommanded  the 
Polish  troops,  and  entering  Moeoow,  took  Basil  Schouisky,  the 
new  czar,  and  his  brother,  prisoners,  and  placed  the  king's  son, 
Wladislas,  on  the  throne.  He  was  soon  deposed,  and  Sigismnnd 
made  no  effort  to  restore  him. 

Sigismnnd,  still  intent  on  his  plan  of  regaining  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  joined  with  Ferdinand,  the  emperor  of  Germanj,  and 
aided  him  against  the  voyyode  of  Transylvania.  Bat  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  being  in  alliance  with  the  Sultan,  the  Poles  were 
defeated  by  the  Turks,  while  under  the  command  of  the  fiunons 
Zolkiewski,  the  conqueror  of  Russia,  who  fell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dniester,  near  the  town  of  Mohilow.  His  son  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  both  bodies  were  redeemed,  and  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  with  this  inscription — 

Exoriart  aUquis  nostris  ex  assihu  vltor. 

^^  This  voice  from  the  tomb  urged  their  descendant,  John 
Sobieski,  to  exact  retribution  from  the  Turks."  A  fresh  war 
now  opened  between  the  Poles  and  the  Turks  ;  and  the  Sultan, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  make 
peace. 

Poland  n^  had  a  double  engagement  on  hand — the  Turks 
in  the  south,  and  the  Swedes  in  the  north.  Sigismnnd  still  har- 
bored the  thought  of  regaining  the  crown  of  Sweden ;  but  he 
found  a  superior  in  Gustavus  Adolpfaus,  who  was  now  on  the 
throne  ;  and  after  many  years  of  war  and  disastrous  fighting,  the 
Polish  sovereign  was  glad  to  make  peace,  and  surrendered  Livonia 
and  part  of  Prussia,  in  1629.  The  troublesome  and  bloody 
reign  of  Sigismnnd  terminated  in  1632.  The  silly  dupe  of  the 
hypocritical  Jesuits  who  controlled  him,  lost  his  paternal  king- 
dom, and  nearly  ruined  the  Polish  nation,  who  had  adopted  him. 
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The  religioitt  tolenti<m  of  Poland  was  aboUriiad|  and  Proiaa- 
iaiita  were  deprired  of  all  plaoea  of  trott  and  power,  while  eniel 
Catholioism  was  reigning  trhunpliant,  with  her  garments  orim- 
soned  in  the  blood  of  cirfl  war.  The  nobles  had  formed  a  re* 
ligious  and  political  confederation  against  their  king,  in  1607, 
which  had  been  matured,  bnt  not  jet  generally  known.  In  1609, 
these  confederations  were  legalized — the  spirit  of  contention 
diyided  house  against  house,  and  father  against  son^the  serTs 
chains  were  riveted  stronger  by  intoleration,  and  religious  fkotion 
laid  an  embargo  on  all  commerce.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the 
reign  of  the  bigoted  and  obstmate  Sigismund  III. 

Wladifllas  VII.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sigismund,  after  the 
death  of  Gustayus  Adolphus,  compelled  Sweden  to  resign  its 
conquests,  and  enter  into  a  firm  treaty  of  peace  at  Stumsdorf,  in 
1635  ;  and,  had  the  new  king  continued  to  pursue  the  same  wise 
and  prudent  policy  during  his  reign,  he  would  have  sayed  hia 
country  from  a  long  train  of  serious  disasters.  The  king  oceu* 
pied  the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  war  with  Uie  Cossacks.  The 
Polish  nobleSbWere  ever  jealous  of  the  independence  of  this  wild 
race,  and  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  The 
Jesuits,  who  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  their  adherence  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church,  determined  to  convert  them, 
sword  in  hand,  to  the  Catholic  fiiith  ;  and  the  king,  who  was  the 
mere  political  tool  of  the  nobles  and  Jesuits,  resolved  to  cut 
down  what  little  liberty  the  Cossacks  had.  The  development  of 
this  tyrannical  purpose  for  ever  alienated  these  wild  and  lawless 
hordes  from  Poland,  and  made  them  a  most  cruel  foe.  Wladislas 
erected  forts  in  the  Ukraine,  to  awe  them  into  subjection  ;  and 
the  Cossacks  immediately  armed  in  defence  of  their  liberty.  In 
violation  of  their  treaties,  the  Poles  were  goilty  of  murdering 
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tlieir  heiman,  and  otibers  ihey  had  laken  prisoners,  in  tbe  most 
barbarous  manner.  The  Polish  nobles  acted  on  the  prineiple, 
that  treaties  and  oaths  were  not  binding  longer  than  thej  serred 
their  ambitioiis^and  capricious  interest.  Treaty  after  treaty  was 
made  and  broken  by  the  contending  parties,  till,  at  length,  these 
repeated  acts  of  injustice  drove  the  Cossacks  again  to  rebd, 
who  were  obtaining  victorious  advantages  when  death  relieved 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  Wladislas,  in  164S.* 

John  Casimir,  or  Casimir  V.,  the  younger  brother  of  the  late 
king,  was  called  to  the  throne,  equally  distinguished  for  his 
bigotry  and  vice — a  Jesuit  in  principle,  education,  and  character. 
The  nobility  of  Poland  continued  their  cruel  oppressions  on  the 
Cossacks  ;  and  Casimir  connived  at  their  injustice,  till,  at  length, 
their  notorious  villany  roused  them  to  another  revolt.  Chmielnioki, 
a  man  of  notoriety  and  power  in  the  Ukraine,  having  been  un- 
justly deprived  of  his  little  farm  by  the  Polish  governor,  resented 
the  insult,  and  asserted  his  right.  The  governor  adding  injury 
to  injury,  carried  off  his  wife,  and  burned  down  his  house,  in 
which  his  slumbering  infant  was  consumed.  Chmielnicki  drew 
his  sword,  and  joined  the  Cossacks,  as  their  leader,  to  revenge 
his  wife's  dishonor,  the  death  of  his  child,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  home.  But  Casimir,  believing  the  Cossacks  were  the 
aggrieved  party,  refused  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  restored  the 
hetman  to  his  office  by  way  of  conciliation.  The  Cossack  chief 
withdrew  his  forces,  and  entertained  negotiations  of  peace,  which 
were  soon  broken  off  by  the  refractory  nobles,  who  again  renewed 
the  war.  The  Cossacks  chastised  them  severely,  and  crimsoned 
their  march  with  the  slaughter  of  the  pugnacious  aristocrats,  while 
they  advanced  into  Poland,  and  surrounded  the  king  in  his  camp 

*  Sobieski,  I.,  205. 
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»t  Zborow.  Thia  war,  in  which  the  Poles  were  again  defeated, 
ended  in  a  new  ^eatj  in  1649,  securing  to  the  Cossacks  the  free 
^oyment  of  their  rights  and  religion. 

The  treatj-breakiDg  nobles,  as  nsnal,  again  disregarded  their 
solemn  contracts,  and  renewed  the  war  against  the  Cossacks,  with 
an  army  of  100,000  nobles,  and  50,000  of  tiieir  foreign  troops, 
who  bad  senred  in  the  thirty  years'  war.  This  outrage  drore  the 
Cossacks  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Tartars.  Victory,  for  a 
^ort  time,  declared  in  &Tor  of  the  Poles,  and  a  new  treaty  was 
made  in  1651.  The  Cossacks,  smarting  under  the  pains  of  in- 
justice and  oppression,  joined  Bussia  in  1654,  and,  reinforced  by 
their  new  alli3s,  again  declared  war  with  the  Poles.  While 
tlie  Bussians  were  ravaging  Poland  on  the  east,  Charles  Gustavns, 
king  of  Sweden,  invaded  on  the  north,  with  sixty  thousand 
troops,  in  revenge  of  Casimir's  pretension  to  his  crown;  and 
entering  Warsaw,  became  master  of  Poland,  while  the  cowardly 
Casimir  fled  to  Silesia.  In  1656,  the  mutable  nobles  again  con- 
federated with  their  fallen  sovereign,  and  the  treaty  of  Olivia 
was  concluded  on  the  third  of  May,  1660,  between  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  Sweden,  in  which  Casimir  resigned  all  pretensions 
to  the  Swedish  crown,  and  ceded  Livonia  to  Sweden. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  wars  and  misfortunes  of  the  past,  tiie 

Poles  declared  war  with  the  Arians,  who  had  sided  with  Sweden, 

and  persecuted  them  by  confiscation,  exile,  and  death.     They 

again  declared  war  with  the  Cossacks,  in  violation  of  the  treaty 

of  1658,  which  caused  a  permanent  union  of  the  Ukraine  and 

Kussia,  and  ultimately  crushed  the   Polish  nation.     The  Poles, 

for  a  time,  resisted   the  Russians,  under  the  command  of  the 

great  John  Sobieski,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  make  a  treaty 

of  peace   in  1667,  in  which  Servia  and  the  Ukraine,  on  the 

6» 
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east  of  tiie  Dnieper,  were  ceded  to  Biissbi ;  and  die  CossaekB 
or  Zaporienses,  were  to  remain  under  the  joint  dominion  of  both 
nations,  to  serve  either,  against  the  Turks,  when  required,  with 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  reign  for  Poland  in  all  its  domestic 
and  foreign  relations.  The  king  was  the  creature  of  his  qaeen, 
his  mistress,  and  the  Jesuits ;  wlule  many  of  liie  nobles  were 
planning  a  rcTolt,  and  the  dethronement  of  their  sovereign.  At 
length,  Casimir,  worn  out  vdth  his  perpetual  wars,  the  treason  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  intrigaes  of  his  court,  abdicated  his  throne, 
and  retired  to  France,  where  he  ended  his  days.  His  last  ad- 
dress to  the  diet  was  in  the  following  words : 

"  People  of  Poland— It  is  now  two  hundred  and   eighty 

years  that  you  have  been  governed  by  my&mily The  reign  of 

my  ancestors  is  past,  and  mine  is  going  to  expire.  Fatigued  by 
the  labors  of  war,  the  cares  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  weight  of 
age ;  oppressed  with  the  burdens  and  solicitudes  of  a  reign  of 
more  than  twenty-one  years,  I,  your  king  and  father,  return  into 
your  hands  what  the  world  esteems  above  all  things — a  crown ; 
and  choose  for  my  throne  six  feet  of  earth,  where  I  shall  sleep 
in  peace  with  my  Others.'' 

It  was  in  this  king^s  reign  that  the  Uberum  vetOy  or  privilege  of 
the  deputies  to  stop  all  legislative  proceedings  in  the  diet,  by  a 
single  dissent,  first  became  a  law. 

The  throne  being  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Casimir, 
Michael  Koribut  Wiecnowiecki  was  elected  to  the  throne,  after 
a  period  of  strife  between  rival  candidates,  in  1669.  He  was  a 
descendant  j>f  the  Jagellons  ;  and  shrinking  from  the  quarrels  of 
the  crown,  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Warsaw,  hoping  to  live  in 
peace  and  die  without  distinction.     The  senators,  disappointed 
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hj  ihft  electba  of  one  of  the  inferior  nobles,  reflorted  to  erery 
tttifioe  to  embamsB  the  administration  of  this  fdMe  prince* 
Michael,  reaenting  their  insolence,  disregarded  the  paeia  conventay 
and  married  an  Austrian  princess,  the  arehdnohess  Eleonora, 
without  consulting  his  intriguing  diet.  Soon  after  his  eoronstion 
the  Coasaoks  revolted;  and,  after  being  defeated  by  Sobieaki, 
thej  applied  to  Turkey  for  ud.  The  nobles  had  early  com- 
menced their  factious  plans  for  dethroning  Michael,  and  placing 
a  French  prince  on  the  throne.  This  was  a  etm^iraey  of  the 
aristocratic  nobles  against  the  inferior  nobles ;  the  latter  being 
now  in  power.  But  these  political  qnarrels  were  suspended  for  a 
season,  by  the  appearance  of  Mohammed,  the  old  enemy  of 
Poland,  who  was  met  by  Sobieaki,  and  would  hare  been  scTcrely 
ebastised,  but  for  the  disgracelnl  treaty  of  peace  proposed  by 
Michael,  which  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  reign  a  scene  of 
insult,  danger,  and  great  anxiety. 

AAer  the  death  of  Michael,  which  happened  in  Norember, 
1673,  John  Sobieski,  the  most  distinguished  sovereign  of  the 
Poles,  ascended  the  throne.  The  imbedlity  of  the  Polish 
crown,  and  the  democratic  madness  of  the  people,  appear  most 
eonspicuondy  in  the  history  of  John  Sobieski.  This  distinguished 
prince  was  emfdiatically  Uie  Washington  of  Poland.  His  vir- 
tues and  talents,  his  public  and  private  acts  excelled  all  his  pre« 
decesBors  and  successors.  His  military  attainments  had  no 
equals  at  home,  and  but  few  abroad.  This  eminent  defender  of 
Christendom,  starting  with  only  fifteen  thousand  men  to  defend 
his  country  firom  Mohammedan  invasion,  by  his  herculean  efforts, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Chocim,  found  himself  at  the  head  oi 
forty  tboussad  troops,  not  one  half  of  them  disciplined ;  and 
with  ihis  feeble  Cnrce  be  attack^  eighty  thousand  Turkish  vele- 
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maUyBtronglyintrenohed,  well  armed  and  disoipllned,  aad,  batding 

with  this  fearfhl  odds,  gained  the  greatest  yiotorj  ever  achieved  hj 
Christian  arms  since  the  battle  of  Ascalon.  The  victorious  troops 
which  this  hero  led  to  the  deliverance  of  Vienna,  consisted  of  only 
16|000  native  Poles,  and  the  whole  Christian  army  numbered 
only  seventy  thonsand  soldiers  on  duty ;  yet  with  this  compara- 
tively feeble  force,  stimulated  by  his  mighty  genius,  he  routed  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  Turks,  and  by  this  shivering 
blow,  subdued  the  Mussulman  power  so  effectually,  that  for  the 
first  time,  during  a  period  of  three  centuries,  the  glory  of  the 
Mohammedan  crescent  began  to  wane ;  and  from  that  period, 
history  dates  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  glorious  triumphs,  the  former  democratic  tyranny 
and  savage  equality  of  the  Poles  again  returned ;  the  old  veto 
quarrels  and  domestic  strifes  were  revived;  the  republic  was 
paralysed,  the  defence  of  the  frontier  was  again  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  undisciplined  horsemen  ;  and  the  Polish  nation,  demented 
by  their  barbaric  levelling  system — ^a  national  egotism — added  to 
their  long  and  black  catalogue  of  offences,  the  meanest  and 
foulest  of  all  crimes — the  sin  of  ingratitude  to  their  heroic  king — 
the  deliverer  of  Christendom.  They  basely  permitted  him  to  be 
besieged  for  months,  with  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  by  innumera- 
ble hordes  of  barbarians,  before  the  sleeping,  equality-dreaming 
pospolite  advanced  to  his  relief.* 

On  the  death  of  Sobieski,  and  after  a  severe  quarrel  for  the 
throne  between  the  friends  of  the  two  rival  candidates — Frederic 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  prince  of  Conti — the  eon- 
sequence  was,  that  on  the  27th  of  June,  1697,  both  were  elected 
by  their  different  political  partisans;  the  archbishop  declaring 

f  The  Ufr  Pf  J<^  MiMki  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  (leat  men. 
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Gonii  kii^,  and  the  bishop  of  KoiaTia,  Augustas.  Tbe  ten  thoo- 
aand  Saxons  which  Augustus  brought  to  his  coronation  settled  the 
eonteat  in  his  favor,  and  the  prince  of  Conti  had  leave  of  absence. 
Bnt  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  coronation  were  jet  to  be 
sarmounted  by  Augustus,  The  royal  r^alia  were  looked  up  in 
the  treasury  at  Cracow,  under  the  care  of  pubHo  officers  in 
Conti's  interest ;  and  although  the  law  forbade  breaking  open 
doors,  the  Saxons  evaded  it  by  breaking  down  the  walls.  The 
services  of  the  archbishop  to  perform  the  ceremony  were  neoes* 
mry ;  bnt  he,  being  in  the  opposing  interest,  was  removed,  and  a 
new  one  appointed.  The  funeral  of  the  late  king  must  neces- 
Oy  precede  the  coronation  of  his  successor,  and  the  corpse 
in  the  hands  of  Conti's  friends  at  Warsaw;  but  the  foxy 
SaxoDS  substituted  an  effigy,  and  Augustus  II.  was  crowned  king 
ef  Poland.  This  compulsory  and  fraudulent  election  was  the 
first  of  a  disgraceful  series  of  similar  events,  which  finally  reduced 
the  Poles  to  the  tyranny  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and 
destroyed  Polish  sovereignty.  The  proffered  assistance  of  the 
Rnssiau  csar  and  the  king  of  Sweden  was  declined  by  Augustus, 
who  found  his  Saxon  guards  more  reliable.  The  paeia  convefUa 
required  Augustas  to  dismiss  his  own  troops ;  but  his  fears  of  the 
rebellion  of  his  unwilling  subjects  caused  him  to  resort  to  Ihe 
expedient  of  retaining  them  as  a  protection  from  the  Turks, 
which  was  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the  Poles.  When  the  treaty  of 
Carlowits,  in  January,  1699,  tenninated  this  Turkish  war,  he 
employed  his  Saxon  forces  in  a  shameful  and  aggressive  war  on 
Sweden.  His  first  battle  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  engaged  Peter 
the  Great,  of  Russia,  to  assist  him.  Peter  embarked  in  the 
enterprise  willii^ly.  This  unjust  alliance  was  formed  at  Bine, 
In  1701,  after  fifteen  days  of  dnmkenness  and  debaaohery  of  th» 
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two  monarchs,  which  depriyed  thoosuidfl  of  their  lives,  their  for- 
tQDes,  their  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  asd  sons,  in  an  nnjosfc 
war,  planned  and  decided  in  a  drunken  revel  of  these  two  nnprin- 
eipled  debauchees.  But  Heaven,  who  raised  up  Charles,  the 
young  Swedish  monarch,  and  fought  his  honest  and  victoriooi 
battles,  chastised  these  two  licentious  and  drunken  monarehs 
severely.  This  young  hero  entered  Birze,  where  his  dethrone^ 
nent  had  so  recently  been  planned  by  Peter  and  Augustus,  and 
gradually  and  irresistibly  advanced  on  Augustus  in  Poland,  resist- 
ing all  his  overtures  of  peace,  and  the  arts  of  his  mistress,  the 
Ck>untess  Konigsmark,  while  Augustus  cowardly  fled  before  him, 
until  the  young  Swede  entered  Warsaw,  without  opposition,  Hay 
5th,  1702.  Augustus  fled  to  Saxony,  taking  with  him  James 
SoUeski  and  his  brother  Constantine,  sons  of  the  late  king,  in 
order  to  prevent  Charles  from  placing  either  on  the  throne. 
Charles  oflered  the  Polish  crown  to  Alexander,  SolHeski's  third 
son,  who  declined  it,  and  Stanislas  Lesiczynski  was  called  to  the 
throne  by  a  formal  election  under  the  dictation  of  Charles.  The 
honey-moon  of  royalty  had  hardly  psssed  with  Stanislas,  when 
the  alarm-bell  of  Warsaw  announced  the  return  of  Augustus, 
with  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  in  search  of  his  lost  crown. 
Stanislas  fled  to  Charles  for  protection,  and,  after  several  well 
fought  but  most  disastrous  battles  between  Charles  and  Sohnllem- 
i>urg,  the  general  of  Augustus,  the  latter  retreated  to  Saxony. 
Charles  immediately  pursued  him  ;  and  Augustas,  trembling  at  his 
approach,  submitted  to  a  treaty  dictated  by  Charles,  in  which  he 
resigned  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  surrendered  all 
claims  on  Sweden,  discharged  the  two  Sobieskis,  and  Stanislas 
again  ascended  the  throne.  Peter  the  Great  was  highly  exaspe- 
rated at  Hob  treaty,  and  the  BttHuiis,  under  the  oommaad  of 
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Mennkoff,  OTema  Pohnd  in  the  abaenee  of  Gharle*  Mid  Avgiuh 
toB,  who  were  in  Saxony  ;  while  the  otar  was  engaged  in  raiaing 
a  standard  lor  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  in  plnndering  his  opponents, 
in  ravaging  the  country,  in  levying  contributions,  and  robbing  the 
Poles  of  all  the  property  he  could  find.     But  the  Russian  foe 
woon  retreated  on  hearing  that  Stanislas  and  Charles  were  return- 
ing from  SsLXony.      The  Swedish  warrior,  leaving  Stanislas  in 
Poland,  pureued  the  ciar  into  Lithuania,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1708,  where  the  fortune  of  war  turned  against  the  royal  Swede, 
robbed  him  of  the  hard  and  Moody  earnings  of  nine  years'  vie- 
tories,  drore  him  into  a  Turkish  asylum,  and  hurled  his  prolog^ 
Stamslas  from  the  Polish  throne.     This  was  a  brif^t  day  for  the 
waning  royalty  of  Augustus,  who,  on  hearing  the  unexpeeied 
news  of  Charles's  £sll,  immediately  returned  to  Poland,  and 
resumed    his  crown,  notwithstandiog  his  former  renunoiationy 
under  the  sanction  of  the  pope.     Stanislas,  despaiiing  of  further 
success,  retired  to  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  province  he  defended 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Russians,  Saxons,  Poles,  and 
Swedes.     Augostus  wishing  to  terminate  the  contest,  Stanidas 
agreed  to  abdicate  with  the  consent  of  Charles,  which  wss  not 
eaflily  obtained.     The  Swedish  exile  induced  the  Turks  to  taks 
up  arms  against  the  Rusnans,  and  surrounding  Peter  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pruth,  drove  him  into  the  femous  treaty  of  171 1,  by  which 
he  agreed  to  withdraw  all  his  troops  from  Poland,  without  ever 
interfering  in  the  afiBurs  of  that  government  again,  and  seeure 
Charles  a  safe  retum  to  his  kingdom. 

Augustus,  jealous  of  his  fickle  crown,  seimd  upon  the  return 
of  the  Swedish  monan^  as  a  pretext  for  retaining  the  Saxon 
troops  in  Pohuad,  which  was  fer  from  being  a  satisfeciory  exouie 
to  the  discontented  Poles,  who  atoagsd  the  insults  and  ravages 
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of  these  oppressive  intraders,   by  slaying  hundreds   of  them. 
These  fatal  conflicts  led  to  open  war  between  the  king's  troops 
and  the  Polish  confederates,  which  Augastns  tried  in   vain  to 
quell ;   and  after  his   army   waa  almost  annihilated,  he  again 
invoked  the  power  of  the  ezar.     The  terror  of  the  approaching 
Rossian  army  induced  the  confederates  to  n^otiate,  and  peace 
was  again  concluded  between  Augustus  and  his  people  in  1717. 
In  pursuance  of  this  treaty  the  Saxons  left  the  kingdom,  and  the 
Polish  army  was  reduced  to  eighteen  thousand  men.     This  policy 
was  a  destructiTe  step  in  the  history  of  Poland,  and  left  the  defence 
of  the  country  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  potpMe,  who 
were  inadequate  for  the  defence  of  the  state  against  tho  large 
standing  armies  of  the  neighboring  nations.*    Peter  and  Charles 
had  become  friends  by  the  all-controlling  influence  of  their  common 
interest,  by  planning  a  general  invasion  of  Europe,  and  placing 
Stanislas  on  the  Polish  throne  again — k  conspiracy  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  death  of  Charles,  and  Augustas  was  thereby  relieved 
from  the  greatest  anxiety  for  his  disputed  throne.     Poland  now 
enjoyed  several  years  of  peace,  until  the  disputes  about  Courland, 
in  1726,  threatened  the  revival  of  hostilities.     This  duchy  had 
been  held  as  a  flef  of  the  Poles  since  1561,  on  condition  that 
when  the  line  of  succession  failed  it  should  revert  to  Poland. 
The  diet  held  in  1726,  considering  the  old  age  of  the  duke  from 
whom  the  reins  of  government  had  been  seized  by  Ann — the  nieoe 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  wife  oi  the  duke — resolved  to  annex 
it  to  the  kingdom ;  and  accordingly  sent  commissioners  to  divide 
Courland  into  palatinates.     The  Courlanders  immediately  made 
violent  resistance,  and  elected  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the 
natural  son  of  Augustus,  as  their  duke ;  a  choice  equally  ofien- 
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nre  to  the  Poles  and  Rqssuuds,  who  treated  it  as  a  nullity,  and 
the  dnohj  remained  under  the  control  of  Bussia  till  the  death  of 
Angostns.  Angnstus,  after  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  idle  attempts  to  make  the  orown  hereditary,  and  extend  its 
prerogatiTeB,  terminated  his  eventftil  reign  on  the  3l8t  of  Janoaiy, 
1733,  whose  death  refieved  the  Poles  from  another  tyrant.  The 
eharaoter  of  this  king  was  a  compomid  of  rioe  and  foUy,  mingled 
wilh  avarice,  cowardice,  and  inactivity .  In  the  first  part  of  his 
reign  he  distingoished  himself  by  violating  the  laws,  and  under- 
mining the  oonstitntion  of  his  eomitry ;  and  occupied  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  corrupting  the  morals  of  his  subjects.  His 
court  was  somptnous  and  licentious,  and  his  cardinal  virtues  were 
dnmkennesa,  gamUing,  licentiousness,  and  falsehood.  His  reign 
rapidly  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Polish  kingdom  ;  and  learning 
and  religion  waned  rapidly  during  his  administration.  The 
elegance  of  his  person,  and  his  great  physical  strength,  are  the 
only  oharaeteristies  of  this  sovereign  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  Poles  now  resolved  to  place  Stanislas  again  on  the  throne  ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  September,  1733,  the  unanimous  vote  of  sixty 
ihouaand  nobles  made  him  king  of  Poland,  in  spite  of  the  inter* 
ference  of  Hussia  and  Ausftria,  to  assassinate  him  on  Ids  return 
from  France  to  Poland.  But  Russia  and  Austria  were  too  for- 
midable an  enemy  to  be  foiled  in  this  way.  Russia  immediately 
marched  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  the  old  battle  fields  of 
Sarmatia,  plundering  as  they  went,  easily  overcoming  the  small 
Polish  army,  which  had  been  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  undis- 
eipUned  men  5  and  the  new  king  of  the  Poles  could  only  leave 
them  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  Stanislas,  as  usual,  again 
fled  on  the  first  fire,  and  sought  refuge  with  his  nobles  in  Dantzig, 
the  only  dty  in  Poland  prepared  for  a  siege.    The  Russians,  after 
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mating  with  some  reBiatancA  o&  the  Yifltolay  foo^t  their  waj  to 
Wairsaw,  and  forcibly  aasembling  a  few  Polbh  nobles,  some  of 
whom  were  brought  in  chains,  elected  Angustns  III.  king  of 
Poland.  After  this  faroe  of  manufacturing  soTereignty  at  ^ 
point  of  the  eabre,  they  advanced  to  Dantsig  to  make  sore  of 
Stanislas.  Thu  gallant  city  defended  itself  with  great  obstinacy 
for  more  than  five  months ;  and,  after  eight  thousand  of  the 
assaiknts  had  fallen,  despairing  of  the  promised  aid  of  France, 
the  city  was  finally  surrendered  by  treachery.  Stanislas  left  the 
city  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  and  fled  to  Pmssiay  where  ha 
was  kindly  receired  by  Frederic  I. 

The  war  between  Louis  and  the  emperor  ended  in  a  treaty  at 
Vienna,  October,  1735,  by  which  Stanislas  wss  restored  to  the 
poBseasion  of  his  hereditary  estates,  to  the  title  and  honors  of 
king  of  Poland,  and  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  whioh  alter 
his  death  were  to  descend  to  the  French  crown ;  his  partisans  were 
reinstated  in  their  estates  and  dignities,  and  Stanislas  renounced 
all  claims  to  Poland.  With  a  mind  well  stored  with  philosophy, 
and  a  heart  experienced  in  grief  and  the  mutabilify  of  royalty,  he 
retired  to  his  new  sovereignty.  The  intellectual  and  moral  exoel- 
lence  of  Stanislas  was  not  surpassed  by  any  Polish  sovereign. 
He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine,  when  he  died, 
February  23d,  1766. 

Under  the  advice  of  their  ezUed  king,  the  Poles  finally  united 
in  a  Diet  of  pacification  in  1736,  by  which  they  still  secured  the 
freedom  of  speech,  declaring  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  one  in 
future  to  invite  the  aid  of  foreign  troops ;  and  the  dissidents  were 
deprived  of  all  power,  being  ezoluded  from  all  participation  m 
the  government. 

Augustus  now  considered  himself  firmly  seated  am  his  throne. 
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His  |MiflBion  for  smusemeots,  soeiety,  md  bnntittg ;  his  Inxurkms 
magniioence  and  eztraTaganoe,  disqualified  him  for  the  importaat 
dntles  of  a  pnnoe.  He  was  .a  good-natured,  handsome,  TirtnouB 
man,  though  his  prinoeflB  was  one  of  the  ugliest  women  of  the 
Idngdom.  Too  indolent  and  ignorant  to  act  and  think  for  him« 
self,  he  smrendered  himself  entirelj  to  the  inflvenoe  and  dieta- 
tkm  ci  hia  prime  minister,  Connt  Bmlh,  whose  servility  eonsisted 
in  pleasing  the  king  and  participating  in  his  pleasures ;  while  to 
others,  he  was  exeessivelyproad  and  mde.  To  this  royal  minion, 
Augustas  intmsted  all  the  afiairs  of  government,  in  order  tiutt 
lie  might  enjoy  his  pleasure  without  intermption.  His  favorite 
residence  was  in  Saxony ;  and,  as  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Poland  during  the  sessions  of  the  Diets,  he  sought  eyery  oppor- 
tonrty  to  suspend  them  by  the  liberwn  veto.  On  one  occasion, 
the  Diet  continued  longer  than  usual ;  and,  being  unable  to  force 
a  veto,  he  searched  the  Polish  laws,  and  on  discovering  tiiat  it  was 
illegal  to  legislate  by  candle-light,  he  ordered  his  partisans  to 
continue  the  debate  till  night,  and  then  call  for  candles.  They 
were  brought,  and  immediately  the  Poles  exclaimed  against  this 
violation  of  law,  and  the  Diet  was  dissolved.  Such  was  the 
almost  invariable  dose  of  the  sessions,  during  the  thirty  years' 
reign  of  this  sovereign.  The  consequence  was,  all  public  busi- 
ness was  at  an  end,  the  chief  officers  acted  as  they  pleased, 
foreign  courts  were  without  ministers,  and  the  voluptuous  pospo- 
lite,  neglecting  all  military  exercises,  were  without  army  or 
dlseipline ;  and  soon  become  a  useless  mass  of  idle  men,  equally 
incapable  of  commanding  or  obeying. 

While  the  king  and  most  of  his  subjects  were  thus  indulging 
in  idleness  and  pleasure,  some  of  the  more  active  and  powerful 
nobles  were  plotting  tiio  overthrow  of  the  govemmeiit.    At  the 
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head  of  this  party  we  find  the  two  princes  Cnrtoryski — Angnstiu 
and  Miehael,  a  branch  of  the  Jagellon  famfly.  The  former  was 
palatinate  of  Polish  Russia,  and  had  acquired  great  wealth  by 
marrying  a  rich  widow.  This  accidental  circumstance  gave  him 
great  influence  and  numerous  partisans.  His  brother  Mi^^ael 
was  equally  powerful,  though  of  a  different  character,  being 
grand*chancellor  of  Lithuania,  and  grand-master  of  all  intrigoes. 
So  consummate  was  his  skill  in  party  politics,  that  he  ooold  rely 
on  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  nobles  to  carry  out  any  of 
bis  treasonable  designs.  In  addition  to  all  these  faoilitiAS,  their 
sister  had  married  the  Count  Poniatowski,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a  firm  friend  of  Stanislas  and  of  Charles  XII.  Each 
of  these  three  brothers  had  an  eye  to  the  throne,  but  their  inten- 
tions  were  so  studiously  secreted  from  each  other,  that  they 
avoided  all  collision.  They  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Swedish  monarch,  with  Russia,  Augustus,  and  his  prime  minister, 
Brnlh. 

Such  was  the  political  condition  of  Poland  in  1752,  when 
France  and  England  were  using  every  means  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  on  the  eve  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war  of  the  American  colonies.  The  English  minister, 
desiring  the  union  of  Russia,  Saxony,  Austria,  and  Poland, 
readily  united  in  the  plans  of  the  Csartoryskis,  who  promised  to 
further  his  designs.  France  had  already  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy ;  and,  amid  all  these  political  intrigues,  plots,  and  counter* 
plots,  the  last  remaining  fragments  of  Polish  sovereignty  were 
annihilated  on  the  death  of  Augustus,  October  5th,  1763. 

The  sovereignty  of  Poland,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Augustas 
III.,  as  found  in  the  reign  of  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  was  the 
foreign  sovereignty  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;   bat  not 
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Polish  sovereigDtj.  It  is  manifest  from  ihis  brief  history  of 
Polish  Borereigntj,  that  it  was  exclusivelj  an  aristocracy  of  the 
worst  kind.  And  although  its  form  was  nominally  changed  from 
ma  absolute  to  an  elective  monarchy,  yet,  in  &ct,  the  nobility 
elected  the  king,  and  goyerned  both  him  and  the  country  ;  and 
were,  in  truth,  the  real  sovereigns  of  Poland.  All  that  now 
remains  of  Polish  sovereignty,  are  the  crown  and  throne  of  that 
unhappy  people — ^the  sad  emblems  of  departed  royalty.  These 
aacred  relics  of  once  powerful  Poland,  are  now  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Russian  czar  at  Moscow,  as  trophies  of  his  former 
Tietories,  for  the  gratification  of  national  ambition  and  idle 
eariosity.*  There  hangs  the  crown  of  Poland,  of  polished  gold, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  a  solitary,  faded,  and  fallen  memento  of 
departed  glory.  In  the  same  repository  of  national  heirlooms, 
royal  reliques,  and  military  trophies,  stands  the  throne  of  departed 
Poland,  eovered  with  blue  velvet,  but  (aded  with  sadness ;  stud- 
ded with  golden  stars,  which  once  glittered,  but  now  are  dimmed 
with  grief !  Such  is  the  history,  character,  and  fate  of  Polish 
MYvereignty ;  over  which  the  hardest  heart  need  not  Unsh  to  drop 
a  tear.* 

•  Stephens,  XL,  82,  83. 

t  See  Salvandy's  Hist,  de  Pologne,  avant  et  sous  le  roi  Jeen  Sohieski| 
1829.  Hist  des  Revolution  de  Pologne,  par  M.  C,  I'Abb^  Fontainef,  voL  2, 
pb  138.    Rulhiere  Hist  de  la  Pologne.    Connor's  Hiit  Poland. 
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PROGRESSION. 


G«Mnl  Principles  of  Progreauon^Polish  Progrentoo— Their  Pavtnna  life 
— ^The  Poles  continiie  anaffeeted  by  Foreign  Progression— The  Pales  made 
▼ery  little  Improvement 

The  law  of  progreasioii  is  nniTenal  and  inflexible  in  its  de- 
mands on  all  creation.  It  claims  the  homage  of  the  mineral, 
TCgotable,  and  animal  kingdoms  ;  and  requires  the  obedience  of 
all  the  intelligent  creation,  mortal  and  immortal.  Improvement, 
progroanon,  adyancement,  development,  and  reform,  are  stamped 
OB  every  part  of  creation,  on  every  department  of  science,  and 
every  sequence  of  events.  Nothing  remains  stationary.  Pro* 
gression  or  retrogression,  improvement  or  degeneration,  snccefls 
or  min,  life  or  death,  is  the  common  lot  of  all  creation  ;  and 
nations  are  not  an  exception  to  the  general  mle. 

This  universal  law,  in  some  instances,  may  be  lenient  to  the 
disobedient,  and  punishment  may  be  long  delayed ;  but  the  day 
of  judgment  is  sure  to  come.  And  there  is  a  time  in  the  histoiy 
of  disobedience  and  retrogression,  beyond  which  the  pardoning 
power  does  not  extend,  and  from  which  there  is  no  reform. 
When  thb  point  is  reached,  ruin  and  death  are  the  final  results, 
as  in  the  ftU  of  Poland.    The  true  role  of  progresnon  distin- 
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gPDflhos  iMtween  degtrnctive  ioDovfttioii  and  luefbl  improreiiiant. 
The  former  is  satHified  with  reckless  change,  regardless  of  penn»- 
neni  utility  and  the  geseral  weal ;  while  the  latter  delights  in  the 
general  good  of  all,  and  persereringly  aims  at  peHection. 

By  this  prineiple,  no  rahiahle  aoqoisition  is  lost  or  impaired ; 
hat,  holding  hst  to  the  good  established,  snppljing  defioiencies, 
and  refusing  only  what  is  dearlj  wrong,  the  vtaiky  of  the  past  is 
synnBetrieallj  united  with  the  salutary  reforms  of  the  futare^  in 
a  beautiful  and  sublime  uhole. 

In  eonformity  to  these  general  laws,  and  under  the  snpenrisioQ 
of  their  Divine  Anthor,  the  arts  and  soienees  have  advaneed  fiur 
beyond  the  predlotioas  of  Bacon  and  Newton.  Amot  and 
Somerville  have  reduced  the  physical  sciences  to  the  capacity  of 
the  8cheol-boy.  The  fair  sex,  including  Hemans,  Sigoumey, 
and  iheir  literary  sisters,  have  canght  the  poetic  fire  of  Milton, 
Pope,  Byron,  and  Moore,  while  De  Sta^l,  Hannah  More, 
E^eworth,  Sedgwick,  Fanny  Forrester,  and  others,  hare  hem 
equally  saccessfol  in  prose.  *^  Gemot  has  organised  Tiotory," 
and  Napoleon  has  reduced  the  art  of  war  to  a  qnestion  of  science. 
Steam  haa  bridged  the  oceans  around  the  world,  and  abolidied 
the  ^SstinctioB  between  hills  and  TsUeys.  A  voyage  firom  New 
York  to  China  is  no  longer  a  serious  question  of  labor,  time,  and 
space,  as  in  by-gone  days,  but  to  modem  enterpriw,  is  an  ezour- 
wm  of  pleasure — a  mere  hoMday.  Morse  has  taught  man  to 
eommunioate  his  thoughts,  and  hold  couTerse  with  all  parts  of  the 
glebe,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  compass  has  corersd 
the  watws  of  both  hemispheres  with  the  eaavaa  of  all  nations,  in 
the  pnteaitB  irf  oommeroe,  wealth,  civfiintien,  literatmne,  and 
rdi^oB  ;  while  the  prees  brings  daily  to  eveiy  nan's  fireaidey  the 
thrBing  news  at  avBiy  oontiBeBt. 
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The  law  of  progression  seems  to  preTul  in  the  great  ivork  of 
creation.  Geology  and  the  Mosaic  history  harmonise  in  their 
testimony,  that  the  creation,  formation,  development,  and  present 
perfection  of  onr  globe,  have  been  the  progressiye  work  of  mxm 
than  six  thonsand  years.  From  the  first  creation  of  its  original 
particles  of  matter,  this  earth  has  passed  throngh  several  saccet- 
sive  stages  of  eidstence — commencing  with  its  nebnlons  formatioii 
— then  a  liquid  chaos — next  an  opi^e  crusted  body — afterwards 
clothed  with  vegetation — from  vegetation  it  advanced  to  animal 
existence ;  and  finally  became  the  ^^  home,  sweet  home,"  of  man — 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  creation,  and  lord  of  the  whole.  And 
if  we  give  a  fair  hearing  to  astronomers,  who  have  surveyed  the 
heavens  with  their  telescopes,  the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible, 
that  the  great  work  of  creation  is  still  going  on,  and  the  Divine 
Architect  is  daily  forming  in  the  heavenly  regions,  new  nebubs, 
new  planets,  suns,  stars,  comets,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  and 
filling  infinite  space  with  new  monuments  of  His  infinite  power 
and  goodness. 

The  mineral  kingdom  spaddes  with  speoimeQS  of  progresave 
productions.  There  is  more  classical  truth  &an  fiction,  in  the 
thought,  that  minerals  which  first  crusted  the  earth^s  suxftee, 
befi>re  the  creation  of  man,  may  now  be  glittering  in  the  jewds  of 
female  beauty. 

By  progressive  civilisation,  man  emerged  from  his  bratsl 
condition,  to  his  present  elevated  and  refined  situation  in  eivilued 
society.  The  history  of  civilization  naturally  brandies  out  into 
four  diflferent  successive  periods:  first,  the  age  in  which  man 
employs  only  his  own  corporeal  powers,  as  in  the  barbaric  and 
savage  state  of  society ;  second,  the  period  in  which  he  employs 
the  labor  of  animals,  as  in  half-dvilised  society :  third,  the  period 
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in  wbich  he  uses  the  power  of  wind  and  water,  m  in  a  oxviliBed, 
eommercial  society:  fourth,  that  period  in  wfaioh  steam  and 
eiectrieitj  are  nfled,  for  commercial  purposes,  as  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Nor  has  medical  science  slumhered  in  the  nineteenth  centory. 
The  plague,  small  pox,  cholera,  and  other  pestifbrous  diseases, 
hare  been  disarmed  of  their  terrors ;  the  scalpel  has  reached 
every  organ  of  the  human  body ;  insanity  has  been  subjected  to 
medical  laws ;  and  life  has  been  prolonged  beyond  its  limits  of 
three  score  years  and  ten,  by  the  skill  of  GtK>d,  Bell,  Cooper, 
Mott,  Donglison,  Beck,  and  others,  conspicuous  in  the  healing 
art. 

Moral  science  is  not  an  exception  to  the  great  law  of  reform 
and  improyement.  Nothing  is  more  progressive  than  our  moral 
interest.  And  although  the  natural  arts  and  sciences  have 
advanced,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  the  expansive  force 
of  steam,  yet  the  moral  sciences  have  left  them  far  in  the  rear. 
The  Christian  religion,  after  an  irresistible  and  persevering 
contest  of  nearly  sixty  centuries,  has  made  its  first  revolution 
around  the  globe,  and  commenced  its  second  course  of  reforma- 
tion in  Asia,  the  land  of  its  nativity.  For  reasons  unknown  to 
us,  but  doubtless  well  understood  in  High  Heaven,  ^^  where  more 
things  are  known  than  our  philosophy  contains,"  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  has  progressively  pursued  its  preferred  course  from 
east  to  west,  until  its  waves  again  wash  the  shores  of  Euphrates, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Eden — the  birth-place  of  man,  and  the  school 
of  his  first  lessons  in  moral  science. 

Religion  has  always  advanced  hand  in  hand  wiih  oiviliiation, 

government,  law,  and  the  arte  and  sciences ;  and  what  Heaven 

has  joined  together,  we  know  of  no  dispensation  for  ^^  man  to  pot 
6 
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asvnder."  Moral  refonn  is  now,  for  the  second  time  in  the  histoxy 
of  man,  lighting  np  the  fires  ci  soience  and  rel^rbn  in  Judea, 
China,  and  Eg3rpt ;  while  Asia  and  Africa  again  begin  to  loom  in 
the  East,  after  so  many  centuries  of  almost  total  darkness.  The 
schoolmaster  and  miaaonary  are  abroad  in  the  wilderness  and 
desert ;  and  who  can  calculate  the  results  of  their  second  jonmej 
around  the  earth  ?  Who  can  give  us  the  arithmetic  of  the  fature 
progress  of  morals,  science,  and  government  ? 

Standing,  as  we  now  do,  midway  between  the  two  great  epochs 
in  the  history  of  the  world — ^the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  century — our  position  gives 
us  peculiar  facilities  for  moral  observations,  by  the  signs  of  the 
times  ;  and  by  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  we  may  thns 
calculate  the  future  with  unerring  certainty.  Fifty  years  ago 
vast  continents  were  shrouded  in  the  darkness  and  cruelty  of  hea- 
thenism, and  innumerable  islands  of  the  sea  were  peopled  with 
cannibals,  and  fiends  in  human  form.  Millions  of  human  beings, 
capable  of  literary  and  moral  refinement,  were  wandering  barba* 
nans,  and  degraded  heathen  idolaters,  worshipping  the  vilest  and 
most  venomous  reptiles,  without  one  ray  of  science,  civilisation, 
or  religion, — without  any  food  but  their  acorns,  without  any  home 
but  iheir  dens  and  caves.  The  nineteenth  centuiy  commenced 
without  any  1nissi<»iaiy  labors,  except  a  few  small  preliminaries 
<^  the  Roman  Church,  of  the  Danish  and  Moravian  Christians, 
and  the  efforts  of  a  few  in  England  and  America,  for  the  amelio* 
ratbn  of  the  American  Indiana.  In  the  history  of  moral  pro- 
gression, the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  ever  be 
knowi^as  the  missionary  age.  Within  this  period,  including  the 
preparatkMUi  made  in  the  last  six  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
two  thousand  misHioaariea  have  been  sent  to  different  parts  of  the 
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hetihea  iroild,  and  upwards  of  seven  thousand  native  asedstants 
hare  been  employed  in  teaching  and  preaching.  At  least  four 
thousand  churches  have  been  organised,  containing  two  hundred 
ftnd  fif^  thousand  communicants ;  and  three  thousand  missionary 
schools  have  been  established,  in  which  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  heathen  children  receive  daily  literary  and  religious 
instruction  !  And  all  these  sublime  and  almost  miraculous  insti- 
tutions and  improvements  are  on  the  very  soil  where,  fifty  years 
ago,  not  a  single  school,  not  a  single  scholar,  not  a  church  nor  a 
convert,  not  a  missionary  nor  a  teacher  existed  !  At  the  opening 
of  the  present  century  the  whole  world  contained  only  four 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Bilile,  the  moral  text-book  for  the  world ; 
BOW  there  are  in  usefdl  circulation  more  than  thirty  millions,  which 
can  be  read  by  more  than  one  half  the  population  of  the  earth. 
Then  the  Scriptures  had  been  published  in  fifty  difierent  Ian* 
guages ;  now  ihey  are  read  in  two  hundred  tongues  and  dialects  ! 
Then  they  were  read  by  two  hundred  millions  of  souls ;  now  by 
six  hundred  millions.  Fifty  years  ago  not  one  dollar  was  contri- 
buted for  the  support  of  foreign  missionaries  ;  now  two  millions 
of  dollars  are  contributed  annually  for  that  beneficent  and 
humane  object.  And  all  this  herculean  labor  of  moral  progres- 
sion, with  a  few  exceptions,  has  been  performed  by  G-reat  Britaia 
aad  the  United  States  of  America. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  science  of  government  has  advanced  wilb 
equal  rapidity.  The  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  government, 
ever  known  in  any  nation,  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  twenty-five  millions  of  freemen  are  governed  by  the  prin- 
ci{^  of  a  sound  democnoy,  based  on  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
benevoIeDce,  reciprocity,  and  law,  producing  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.   InoasTaasingtheseveiulBatioBSoftheearth, 
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we  find  the  history  of  national  progression  embraces  four  BuooeKave 
periods  :  First,  The  preparative  period,  embracing  the  early  emi- 
gration and   colonization  of  the   primeTal  inhabitants   of   the 
nation;   second,  The  formative  period,  when  the   colonies  are 
organized  into  a  regular  gOYemment;   third,  The  confinnatiTe 
period,  when  the  government  becomes  so  firmly  established  as  to 
be   in  no  danger  of  dissolution ;   and,  fourth.  The  perfecting 
period,  during  which  the  nation  and  its  government  are  progres- 
sively elevated  to  its  highest  glory  in  civilization,  science,  wealth, 
and  religion.     The  preparative  period  of  Great  Britain  continued 
from  its  first  settlement  to  the  reign  of  King  Egbert,  in  the  eighth 
century;    the  government  was  organized  under  Egbert   in  its 
second  period ;    it  was  confirmed  in   ihe  seventeenth  oentniy 
under  WUliam  and  Mary,  in  its  third  period ;  and  has  been  pro- 
gressing in  the  work  of  perfection  ever  since,  which  constitutes 
the  fourth  period,  to  the  present  time.     The  American  Union 
commenced  its  first  period  at  the  landing  of  tho  Pilgrim  Fathers 
on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  continued  through  the  colonial  period,  to 
the   adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1789  ;    the  second  period 
dates  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  continues  through 
its  formative  period  to  its  confirmation  on  the  declaration  of 
peace  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  the  third 
great  era  in  her  national  existence  ;  and  since  the  dose  of  that 
war,  the  republic  of  the  American  States  has  been  rapidly  per- 
fecting and  progressing  in  its  fourth  great  national  period,  until 
she  now  stands  at  the  head  of  all  other  states  and  nations  in 
national  splendor  and  excellence. 

The  extraordinary  history  and  deplorable  condition  of  Poland 
arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  dieir  want  of  progression. 
Poland  has  retained,  until  a  very  recent  period,  through  a 
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kistorj  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  all  their  original 
independence  and  equality  of  savage  life.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fiict,  that  their  love  of  savage  freedom  was  never  sabdned  or 
modified  by  the  progressive  civilization  of  the  sorronnding  na- 
tions ;  nor  did  it  in  the  least  retard  the  improvement  of  the  neigh- 
boring states.  The  equali^  and  valor  of  their  original  pastoral 
character,  in  their  native  plains,  remained  unchanged  to  their 
latest  day,  without  mingling  with  modem  urban  liberty,  and  un- 
tiSecied  by  the  institutions  of  civilized  society.  The  inclmations 
and  passions  of  their  savage  character  have  remained  unaltered 
amid  the  mingled  tastes,  the  intelligence,  and  blood  of  the  van^ 
qoished  nations,  exhibiting  in  bold  relief  the  original  state  and 
equality  of  pastoral  life. 

And  here  we  may  learn,  with  unerring  certainty,  what  must 
inevitably  have  been  the  fate  of  aU  the  northern  European 
nations,  if  their  savage,  fierce,  unbending  temper,  and  the  anarchy 
of  their  Diets,  had  not  yielded  to  the  progressive  improvement 
of  modern  civilization,  literature,  government,  laws,  and  religion. 
Their  passion  for  barbarous  freedom,  which  controlled  the  shep- 
herds who  wandered  in  the  plains  of  Sarmatia,  consisted  in  leading 
a  life  free  from  all  control, — ^in  roving  at  pleasure  over  boundless 
plains, — resting  and  departing  when,  where,  and  with  whom  they 
chose, — increasing  daily  their  number  of  miserable  captives,  over 
whom  they  ruled  with  the  same  savage  tyranny  which  character- 
ized all  their  actions.  ^'  Such  as  Poland  then  was,  it  has  ever 
since  continued,  a  race  of  jealous  freemen  and  iron-bound  slaves ; 
a  wild  democracy  ruling  a  captive  people." 

•*  Ferrea  juga 
Inaanumqua  fomm." 

Vienna,  the  frontier  station  of  the  Roman  empire,  never 
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extended  into  the  Sannatian  forests,  and  benoe  arose  the  repeated 
misfortunes  of  their  descendants.  The  glory  of  modern  Europe  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  infusion  of  Scythian  freedom  into  the 
decaying  proyinoes  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  union  of 
savage  energy  with  antiquated  oivilization.  In  Poland  only, 
barbaric  independence  continued  unafifected  by  foreign  admixture ; 
and  their  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  religion,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  remained  unchanged  through  all  their  history,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  The  tastes,  habits, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  primeval  nomad  tribes  hayo  con- 
tinued the  same  to  a  very  recent  period.* 

Their  language,  manners,  and  dress,  the  frequent  use  of  furs,  the 
flowing  pelisse,  caps  made  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  the  absence 
of  linen,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  arms  ;  the  singular  crown 
of  hair,  which  in  the  early  days  of  the  Scythians  encircled  their 
bare  heads,  the  passion  for  a  wandering  life,  travelling  in  the  coun- 
try, and  passing  firom  one  encampment  to  another,  have  been,  in 
every  age,  the  loading  characteristics,  manners,  and  amusements 
oi  the  Polish  noblesse.  And,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the 
great  and  good  Sobieski  employed  his  last  years  in  these  erratic 
occupations.! 

The  unfortunate  Poles  learned  too  late  these  terrible  lessons,  by 
the  sad  experience  of  many  centuries  of  disastrous  and  severe 
schooling.  After  the  dismemberment  of  their  territory,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  kingdom  roused  from  their  long  slumbers,  and  vainly 
attempted  to  amend  their  constitution, — abandoned  the  liherum 
veioy — and  the  nobles,  taking  the  lead  in  the  work  of  reform,  volun- 
tarily and  patriotically  surrendered  all  their  preferred  privileges  for 
the  public  good.  The  wilds  of  Sarmatia  were  lighted  up  with  the 
«  Salvandy,  Hist  of  Poland:  I.,  107, 108.     f  Salvaody,  I.,  29. 
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repnUteaB  ooimcil-fires  of  the  French  rerolntioii ;  tnd  on  the 
third  of  Maj,  1791,  tbej  adopted  a  new  oonstitation,  based  on 
a  eoBfititntional  monarehy,  with  an  hereditary  throne,  abolishing 
the  odious  libemm  vetOj  granting  religious  toleration,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  bourgeois,  the  progressive  enfranchisement  of  the 
serfii,  and  other  constitutional  laws,  which  were  proclaimed  at 
Warsaw,  with  tears  of  grief  for  the  past,  and  smiles  of  joy  for  the 
fatare, — ^hoping  that  at  last  they  had  found  a  final  period  to  their 
long  continued  misfortunes.  But  it  was  too  late.  Their  period 
of  national  probation  and  day  of  reform  had  passed.  Their  ene- 
mies were  too  strong ;  the  surrounding  nations  had  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  them — if,  indeed,  they  oyer  had  any — and  Poland  was 
too  weak  and  too  low  to  be  raised  again  to  the  eleyated  standing 
of  an  independent  kingdom. 

Like  many  erring  mortals,  they  had  discovered  their  faults  too 
late,  and  they  had  pursued  their  youthful  errors  down  to  that 
awful  period,  when  repentance  and  reform  were  denied  them. 
Had  they  listened  to  the  dying  speech  of  Sobieski,  and  made  that 
a  starting  point  of  reform,  instead  of  deferring  it  to  that  imfa- 
vorable  period  in  the  reign  of  the  artful,  ambitious  Catharine, 
Poland  would  now  rank  next  to  America,  as  a  free,  republican 
government.*  All  the  efforts  of  the  immortal  Kosciusko  to 
redeem  and  save  his  country  were  in  vain,  and  with  him  Poland 
ezpired.f 

From  the  reign  of  Piast  to  the  final  dismemberment  of  their 
kmgdom,  a  period  of  more  than  eight  hundred  years,  we  find  very 
little  improvement  in  their  sovereignty,  aristocracy,  slavery, 
representation,  assemblies,  army,  wars,  society,  literature,  govem- 

4f  See  Sobieski's  last  Speech  in  the  Senate, 
t  Alison,  I.,  355. 
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ment,  Iaw0,  wealth,  religion,  democraoj,  and  politios ;  wbfle  all 
their  institutions,  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people, 
their  agricnltnre,  civiliaation,  and  commerce,  remained  sabstan- 
tiallj  the  same — a  monument  of  national  foUj  and  indiyidnal 
degradation — exhibiting  a  melanoholj  and  demoralizing  con- 
trast with  the  rapid  improyements  of  contemporary  European 
nations.* 

The  argument  of  the  Pol^s  against  aU  change  and  all  pro- 
gression was,  that  those  institutions  which  come  down  to  us  with 
the  hoaiy  age  of  antiquity,  bear  conclusive  eyidence  of  utility  on 
their  face;  and  their  great  age  entitles  them  to  respect,  and 
should  shield  them  from  the  hand  of  innovation.  This  old 
stereotyped  argument  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  ihe  world 
over,  is  sound  in  substance,  and  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  true 
rules  of  progression,  and,  therefore,  proves  nothing.  The  friends 
of  improvement  concede,  that  institutions  of  great  antiquity  fre- 
quently possess  great  utility,  and  should  not  be  destroyed,  but 
improved.  And  what  ancient  institution,  civil  or  religious,  can 
be  named,  that  is  not  susceptible  of  great  improvement  ?  Every 
gift  from  the  hand  of  our  Maker,  is  received  in  an  imperfect 
state,  doubUess  for  the  purposes  of  human  culture.  It  is  the 
genius  of  reform,  to  embrace  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  with  the 
utility  of  the  present,  and  the  good  of  the  future,  in  one  united 
whole ;  without  sacrificing  anything,  except  useless  and  super- 
annuated antiquities,  superfluous  prospects,  and  idle  hopes.  An 
institution  which  has  nothing  but  age  to  commend  it  to  our 
veneration,  and  protect  it  from  improvement,  has  no  better 
claims  to  perpetuity  than  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  would  have, 
to  supersede  the  refined  philology  of  the  nineteentii  century. 

*  Alison,  L,  xviL     See  LelewePs  Essai. 
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Because  monarcliy  and  uistocraoy  haye  played  the  rntliless 
tyrant  oyer  the  masses,  for  nearly  six  thousand  years,  without  any 
other  right  than  mighty  it  is  no  reason  why  the  people  may  not, 
tfter  so  many  centuries  of  ahuse,  resume  their  lawful  soyereignty, 
or  commit  it  to  more  worthy  hands.  True  democracy  asks  for 
no  change,  no  improyement,  saye  what  will  secure  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  ;  and  who  can  complain  6f  a  request 
so  modest  and  so  reasonable  ?  Try  all  things,  proye  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  is  the  true  rule  of  progression  ; 
and  so  long  as  reformers  goyem  their  improyements  by  these 
principles,  they  will  neyer  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  reckless 
innovation.  The  only  true  tests  of  all  measures  of  reform  and 
progression,  are  intrinsic  excellence,  and  practical  utility ;  and 
whcreyer  these  laws  are  obeyed,  progression  is  not  only  safe,  but 
highly  beneficial. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BHPBXSKNTATIOK. 

Ori|;m  of  State  Representatioii— Legislation  by  the  Maant  without  Repre- 
aentatioD— Its  Effects— The  lAerum  Vdo^lU  CoDsequencee-^Efforta  to 
adopt  a  State  Beprasentatjoa  in  Poland— Its  Failure. 

Montesquieu  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  goyemment  re- 
presentation had  its  birth  in  the  woods.  It  has  a  higher  and 
better  origin.  This  is  one  of  the  many  nsefnl  institutions  for 
which  the  State  is  indebted  to  the  Church.  This  choice  produc- 
tion never  grew  spontaneously  in  the  forest,  under  barbaric 
culture.  Polish  and  savage  equality  had  nothing  resembling 
parliament  and  representative  assemblies.  The  eastern  republics 
of  antiquity,  and  the  more  modem  pastoral  nations  of  the  north, 
had  no  idea  of  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  freemen  bj 
the  representative  system,  through  the  elective  franchise,  except 
by  the  concourse  of  all  the  citizens,  possessing  equal  legislative 
rights  and  powers. 

Legislation  by  the  masses,  when  the  country  became  populous, 
could  only  be  exercised  by  the  proximate,  wealthy,  and  ambi- 
tious few ;  while  the  remote  citizens,  who  had  not  the  means  of 
conveyance,  and  were  not  ambitious  for  office,  had  no  voice  in 
the  legislative  halls,  and,  of  ooursoy  soon  became  disaffeoted  with 
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ike  garemineiit,  and  were  ready  for  reyoU.  Henee,  their  fabric 
<tf  liberty  was  founded  on  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  public 
ntility  and  long  contianance. 
The  assemblies  of  tJie  C9iamps-de  Mai,  as  well  as  the  earHest 
\  le^alatares  of  the  Normans  in  England,  were  attended  by  all  the 
freemen,  who  held  of  the  king ;  consisting  of  60,000  Norman 
horsemen,  assembled  at  Winchester,  to  deliberate  and  legiskte 
with .  their  conqneror,  concerning  the  affidrs  of  the  yanquished 
kingdom.  Such  was  the  original  representatiye  system,  in  all 
tiie  Enropean  states,  and  sach  has  always  continned  to  be  the 
character  of  the  Polish  Diet. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Christian  Ghnrch,  the  common  school 
in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  national  progression  were 
first  taught  amid  the  ruins  of  tiie  ancient  institulion  of  savage 
equality,  to  suggest  to  the  state  a  representative  system  of  gov- 
ernment, which  has  advanced  through  various  improvements,  and 
now  secores  and  represents  ^rly  and  equally  the  interests  of 
every  citken,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  through  the  medium 
of  equal  rights  of  suffrage ;  containing  all  the  vital  principles 
of  liberty  ;  adapted  to  every  member  and  function  of  the  nation, 
and  circulating  freely  through  every  vein  and  artery  oi  the 
national  body,  preserving  the  £reedom  and  energy,  but  avoiding 
the  evils  of  massive  democracy.* 

The  Christian  councils  of  the  Church  were  the  first  examples 
of  representative  assemblies  known  in  history.  Here  we  find 
assembled  and  represented  in  the  same  kgisiative  haUr— on  the 
iloor  of  the  same  parliament — ^within  the  walls  of  the  same  con- 
gress, the  whole  Roman  world ;  a  priesthood  embracing  the 
eiyiliied  earth,  by  means  of  delegates,  to  deliberate  and  resolye 

*  Salvaady,  I.,  lOi,  lOSt 
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on  die  interests  of  the  uniTersal  Chnroh.     In  the  ooone  of 

national  improvement  and  development,  the  state  gladly  followed 
the  example  of  the  Church,  and  adopted  her  repuhlican  system, 
in  a  modified,  but  improved  form.  At  length,  all  Europe  revived 
from  her  national  slumbers,  and  shaking  herself,  like  a  lion,  from 
the  dews  and  fogs  of  the  morning  whioh  followed  the  dark  ages, 
established  gradually,  but  firmly,  a  representative  system  on  a 
broad  and  permanent  basis. 

Modern  nations  progressively  borrowed  the  oustoms  of  the 
Church ;  whioh,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  the  sole  deposi- 
tory of  the  principles  of  democracy,  government,  and  learning. 
These  principles,  though  for  a  time  vanquished  by  the  arms  of 
barbarians,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Church,  under  the 
modest,  but  courageous  and  persevering  instructions  of  the  deigy, 
finally  flourished  in  the  councils  of  Nice,  Sardis,  and  Byzantium, 
many  oenturies  before  they  were  heard  of  in  the  heathen  world. 
They  were  found  in  the  catacombs  of  ancient  Rome,  during  the 
suflbring  times  of  the  primitive  Church,  thousands  of  years  be- 
fore they  were  known  in  ancient  Germany.  And,  although  the 
state  may  rightfully  claim  its  independence  of  the  Church — a 
claim  which  the  latter  has  never  disputed,  and  has  no  interest  to 
deny — ^yet  the  State  should  never  forget  her  many  and  lasting 
obligations  to  the  Christian  religion  for  her  representative  system, 
and  many  of  her  most  valuable  institutions. 

Centuries  after  representative  assemblies  had  been  established 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  the  Poles  adhered  to  their 
ancient  custom  of  summoning  every  freeman  to  discuss,  sword  in 
hand,  the  affiurs  of  the  republic.  In  this  manner,  a  legislative 
body  of  mpre  than  one  hundred  thousand  horsemen  met  in  the 
plains  of  Yolo,  near  Wfirsaw,  to  (deliberate  on  public  affiurs,  and 
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make  laws  for  fifteen  miUioQS  of  souls.  The  dutraottons  of  iheae 
massive,  iterant,  and  stormy  diets,  as  the  natural  result  of 
eause  and  effect,  weakened  and  injured  the  nation  more  fatally 
tiian  all  the  w&rs  and  iuTasions  of  their  foreign  enemies. 

The  right  of  every  freeman  to  as8eml>le  in  person  and  l^islato 
for  the  nation,  was  preserved  by  this  fierce,  unbending,  retrograd- 
ing people,  aa  the  Magna  Charta  of  Poland.      This  ungoverna- 
ble assembly, — ^e  proprietors  of  the  soil, — embodied  the  military 
strength  of  the  nation  in  war,  and  its  legislation  in  time  of  peace. 
In  these  rude  assemblies,  all  the  public  concerns  of  the  kingdom, 
— ^the  private  feuds, — ^the  grievances  and  legal  rights  of  indivi- 
duals ;  all  questions  of  war  and  peace, — the  formation  of  laws, — 
the  division  of  military  plunder,  and  the  election  of  the  sovereign, 
were  all  discussed  and  settled,  sword  in  hand,  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  every  individual  of  these  assembled  hordes.     The  first  and 
all  absorbing  principle  in  Polish  politics  was,  that  the  will  of  a 
freeman  was  a  thiog  of  absolute  sovereignty,  which  no  human 
power  should  attempt  to  control ;  and  ought  not  to  be  subjugated 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  however  numerous  or  wise.      On  this 
democratic,  but  erroneous  doctrine,  was  engrafted  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  their  deliberations,  that  unanimiiy  was  essential  to 
every  resolution,  and  every  legislative  act.     A  principle  so  im« 
practicable,  unphilosophical,  and  ruinous  as  this,  would  very 
naturally  lead  its  advocates  to  another  kindred,  but  still  more 
savage  law,  of  massacring  the  recusant. 

This  cruel  relic  of  savage  equality  was  productive  of  the  great 
majority  of  national  evils  which  befell  this  unfortunate  republic. 
And  yet,  so  blinding  and  deceptive  are  human  errors  and  vices, 
that  it  was  uniformly  adhered  to  by  the  Poles,  and  is  praised  in 
the  wazmest  language  by  their  poets  and  histoiiatts.    This  bloody 
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parliamentaTj  kw  of  mnrdering  the  nays  by  ibe  ayeiy  oa  tbe 
spot,  and  thereby  securing  not  only  a  majority,  but  a  unanimous 
vote,  appeared  to  these  northern  barbarians  an  incomparably  leas 
evil  than  the  majority  principle  of  modem  ciTiliiation.  Their 
logic  was,  "  these  acts  of  Tiolence  are  few  in  number,  and  aifect 
only  the  individual  sufferers ;  but  if  once  the  precedent  be  estab- 
lished of  compelling  the  minority  to  yield  to  the  majority,  there 
is  an  end  of  all  security  for  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

Such  a  system  of  legislation,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  was 
productive  of  the  most  disastrous  discords  and  divisions.  The  iU 
blood  which  was  excited  by  the  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  ambition  of 
their  national  Diets,  arrayed  the  different  provinces  of  the  nation, 
in  every  age,  against  each  other,  with  the  worst  feelings  of  revenge 
and  retaliation.  The  waywodes  and  palatinates  into  which  the 
provinces  were  divided,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
military  preparations  for  war,  became  so  divided  and  hostile  to 
each  other,  that  the  earliest  feuds  descended  from  generation  to 
generation.  This  hierarchy  and  estate  of  enmities  descended  even 
to  private  families;  till,  finally,  hatred,  revenge,  and  discord 
divided  the  whole  republic  into  two  parties,  nearly  equal  in  power, 
malice,  and  madness.  Thus  Poland  fought  and  fell,  in  a  common 
field  of  domestic  carnage,  by  their  own  wars,  daggers,  and 
assassinations. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  principle  of  le^slative 
unanimity,  so  ruinous  to  its  authors,  moulded  and  modified  by  the 
reforming  hand  of  time,  became  the  stock  on  which  the  sober 
second  thoughts  of  an  English  yeomanry  engrafted  their  far-famed 
jury  system,  which  has  been  adopted  by  civilised  nations  gene- 
rally, and  is  the  great  bulwark  of  English  and  American  freedom 
And  from  the  same  louioe^  modem  nations  have  derived  their 
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naeftil  principle  of  ezecatiTO  veto.  Here  we  hftfe  a  elear  deiiKNi- 
Btratioii  of  one  of  ihe  soundest  doetrines  of  philosophy,  one  of 
the  fdndamental  laws  of  goyemment,  that  the  same  prineipley 
when  applied  to  the  few,  may  be  hi^lj  nsefisl ;  bat  niinons  when 
extended  too  &r. 

At  length,  finding  it  utterly  impossible  to  earry  on  anything  like 
a  eiril  government  by  these  masnre  assemblies  of  <me  hundred 
thoosand  dliaens  on  horseback,  all  claiming  an  equal  yoice  in 
l^islation,  and  Gmbarrassed  with  the  difllcolty  of  procuring  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  during  their  protracted  sessions,  the  nataon 
was  finally  driven  to  the  only  altematiTe  of  attemptiug  the  repi^ 
sentatiye  system. 

This  change  occurred  for  the  first  time,  in  1467,  about  two 
hundred  years  after  it  had  been  established  in  England,  and  a 
hundred  and  eighty  after  its  introduction  into  Germany.  But  the 
intelligence,  morals,  goyemment,  and  state  of  society  in  Poland, 
iormed  but  a  barren  soil,  in  this  vast  wilderness  and  boundless 
contiguity  of  shade,  for  tiie  growth  of  a  democratic  representatiye 
system.  It  never  prevailed  generally  in  the  republic,  and  was  fetter- 
ed and  loaded  down  with  so  many  restrictions  and  insurmountable 
difficulties,  that  the  people  received  little  or  no  relief  from  it.  The 
producittg  classes,  the  bones  and  sinews  of  every  government, 
were  not  represented  ;  and  the  nobility  continued  to  exercise  their 
rights  of  assembling  in  person,  on  all  important  occasions, — as  the 
election  of  a  king,  and  making  war  or  peace, — which,  of  course, 
continued  the  jealousies  of  the  people. 

Tho  electors,  frequently  alarmed  by  false  rumors,  and  fearing 
that  the  powers  which  they  had  conferred  on  their  representatives 
might  be  abused,  went,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  legislatiye  assemblies, 
prepared,  if  necessity  or  capxioe  shouM  dictate,  to  oppose  die 
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laws  by  force  and  anna.  Theae  furioiis  legislatiirefl  were  called 
^*  Diets  under  the  buckler."  The  representatiyes  continued  to 
govern  all  their  resolutions  by  the  old  unanimity  principle ;  which 
power  was  more  frequently  exercised  by  one,  among  four  hundred 
deputies,  who  had  the  control  of  a  large  palatinate,  than  by  a  single 
humble  individual,  surrounded  by  a  hundred  thousand  assembled 
freemen,  in  the  former  legislative  circus.  The  overwhelming  fear 
of  being  massacred  in  the  primary  assemblies,  for  using  the  veto,  was 
greatly  relieved  in  the  representative  meetings,  by  the  glittering 
sabres  of  the  lobby-members,  who  were  ready  to  protect  or 
slaughter  at  pleasure. 

The  electors  invariably  exacted  from  their  representatives 
a  pledge  how  they  would  vote  on  every  question  that  came 
before  the  assembly;  and  after  every  session  held  what  they 
called  post-comiiial  diets ^  the  object  of  which  was  to  call  the  repre- 
sentatives to  a  strict  account  for  each  vote,  at  the  hazard  of  being 
massacred  on  the  spot  if  they  had  in  the  least  deviated  from  their 
instructions  and  pledges.  These  terrors  compelled  the  deputies 
to  adhere  strictly  to  tho  instructions  of  their  constituents,  and 
the  result  was,  unanimity  was  impossible,  and  legislative  business 
consequently  impracticable.  To  avoid  these  extremes,  they  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  another,  equally  destructive;  and  the 
majority  in  many  instances  passed  their  measures  by  main  force, 
regardless  of  the  minority,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 

This  state  of  things  led  to  civil  wars ;  confederations  of  the 
minorities  were  established,  new  diets  were  organised,  and  new 
marshals  elected ;  and  the  king  was  alt<emately  the  chief  and  the 
captive  of  these  political  factions,  which  in  the  space  of  two  cen- 
turies entirely  annihilated  every  other  power  in  the  government. 
These  depuUeSi  without  any  direct  attack  upon  the  throne^  with- 
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oat  any  open  effort  to  wrest  from  the  king  or  the  senate  their 
oonstitntional  powers,  at  length  succeeded  in  suspending  and  neu- 
tralizing eyery  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  popularify 
of  the  veto  power,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  growing 
opulence  of  the  aristocratic  families  who  composed  the  senate, 
added  to  their  other  numerous  embarrassments,  all  tend  to 
inorease  our  astonishment  that  such  a  goyemment  could  hare 
existed  for  so  many  centuries,  or  even  for  a  single  century. 

The  diets,  previous  to  1467,  were  composed  of  the  general 
assemblies  of  all  the  nobles  belonging  to  the  army ;  but  the  great 
inconyenience  of  holding  these  meetings  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  horsemen,  obliged  the  Poles  to  adopt  the  represen- 
tatiye  system,  then  generally  prevalent  in  Europe.  Dietines,  or  . 
coUo^uiay  had  long  been  held  by  each  of  the  palatines  in  the  pala- 
tinates, for  the  administration  of  justice,  who  now  began  to 
appoint  deputies  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  Gra- 
dually in  the  course  of  time  every  district  adopted  the  same  sys- 
tem, and  at  length,  in  1468,  sent  two  deputies  to  a  general  diet. 
This  first  representative  diet  was  convened  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  renewing  the  war  against  the  Teutonic  knights.  But 
the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  nobles  to  any  representative 
system,  prevented  its  success,  and  rendered  it  worse  than  useless. 
After  the  annexation  of  Lithuania,  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  whole  Polish  territory  comprised  an  extent  of 
284,000  square  miles,  and  was  divided  into  Great  and  Little 
Poland  on  the  west,  Maaovia  and  Podkchia  in  the  centre,  with 
Yolhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  east,  and  Lithuania 
on  the  north-east.  The  inferior  divisions  were  thirty-one  pab- 
tinates  and  Starostys.* 

*  Fletcher,  $0 :  Alison,  I.,  xvii. ;  Encydopsedla  Americana,  X,  203. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ASSEMBLESS. 

The  Rights  of  Polish  Citizens  to  Assemble — Powers  of  the  Assemblies — ^Their 
Meetings  at  Volo — ^Their  Dress — General  Appearance  of  the  Assemblies— 
£(ieets  of  these  Meetings  on  the  People — Origin  of  the  Polish  Assemblies 
--The  Senate— Election  Laws— First  Election  at  Warsaw— Their  Delibe- 
rations and  Business — Method  of  Voting. 

Another  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  sound 
government  in  Poland,  was  their  legislative  assemblies.     The 
right  of  every  citizen  to  assemble  and  deliberate  on  the  a&irs 
of  state,  remained  inviolate  during  their  national  existence.  They 
preferred  all  the  evils  of  their  continued  civil  wars  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  visionary,  massive  democracy.     The  proverb  pre- 
vailed from  the  earliest  history  of  the  republic  :  ^^  Burn  your 
houses,  and  wander  over  the  country  with  your  arms  in  your 
hand,  rather  than  submit  to  the  smallest  infringement  of  your 
liberties.^'      These   radical  and  ungovernable  assemblies  com- 
bined within  themselves  the  powers  of  all  the  magistrates,  similar 
to  the  Dictatorship  of  ancient  Rome.     A  Polish  freeman  would 
sooner  sacrifice  his  country,  his  life,  his  all,  than  submit  to  a 
plurality  of  suffrages.     No  resolution  of  the  Diet  was  binding, 
without  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  citizens.     Thus,  any  citi- 
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nn,  by  reaortiiig  to  his  privflege  of  the  Uberum  veto^  could  dn- 
boIto  tbeir  legialature  and  yeto  all  their  aets.  This  tyrannical 
law,  unheard  of  in  other  nations,  robed  with  a  folse  democracy, 
equally  ruinous  to  every  citisen  who  invoked  it,  and  the  masses 
who  sustained  it,  ultimately  excavated  the  common  grave  of  both. 
These  assemblies,  so  fitmous  in  Polish  history,  &r  excel  all  the 
poetry  and  romance  of  the  East. 

Tbe  fertile  plain  of  classic  Yolo,  in  the  west  of  Warsaw,  from 
the  origin  of  the  Polish  nation,  was  the  theatre  of  their  elections 
and  legislative  assemblies.  Soon  fhe  impatient  pospolite  covered 
that  vast  extent  with  its  waves,  like  an  army  prepared  to  com- 
mence an  assault  on  a  fortified  town.  The  innumerable  piles  of 
arms — the  immense  tables  around  which  faction  united  its  sup* 
porters — a  thousand  jousts  with  the  javelin  or  the  lance — a 
thousand  squadrons  engaged  in  mimic  war — a  thousand  parties 
of  palatines,  governors  of  castles,  and  other  dignified  authorities, 
who  traversed  the  ranks,  distributing  exhortations,  party  songs, 
and  largesses — a  thousand  cavalcades  of  gentlemen  who  rode, 
according  to  custom,  with  their  battle-axes  by  their  sides,  and 
discussed  at  the  gallop  the  dearest  interests  of  the  republic — in- 
numerable quarrels  originating  in  drunkenness  and  terminating  in 
blood — such  were  the  scenes  of  tumult,  amusement,  and  war — 
a  faithful  mirror  of  Poland — ^which,  as  ^ur  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  filled  the  extensive  plain. 

The  arena  was  closed  in  by  a  vast  circle  of  tents,  which  em- 
braced within  its  immense  girdle  the  plain  of  Volo,  the  shores 
of  the  Vistula,  and  the  spires  of  Warsaw.  The  horizon  seemed 
bounded  by  a  range  of  snowy  mountains,  of  which  the  summits 
were  portrayed  in  tiie  hazy  distance,  by  tfaeb  dazzling  whiteness. 
Their  camp  formed  another  city,  with  its  markets,  its  gardens, 
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its  hotels,  and  its  monuments.     There  the  great  displayed  their 
Oriental  magnificence ;  the  nobles  and  the  palatines  Tied  with 
each  other  in  the  splendor  of  their  horses  and  equipage  ;  and  the 
stranger,  who  beheld  for  the  first  time  that  luxury  worthy  of  the  last 
and  greatest  of  the  Nomad  people,  was  neyer  weary  of  admiring  the 
immense  hotels,  the  porticoes,  the  colonnades,  the   galleries  of 
painted  or  gilded  stuffs,  the  castles  of  cotton  and  silk,  with  their 
draw-bridges,  towers,  and  ditches.  On  the  day  of  election,  the  three 
orders  mounted  on  horseback.     The  princes,  the  palatines,  the 
bishops,  and  the  prelates,  proceeded  towards  the  plain  of  Volo, 
surrounded  by  eighty  thousand  mounted  citizens,  any  one  of 
whom  might,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  hours,  find  himself  king 
of  Poland.     They  all  bore  in  their  countenances,  even  under 
the  liyery  or  banners  of  a  master,  the  pride  arising  from  that 
ruinous  privilege.      The  European  dress  nowhere  appeared  on 
that  solemn  occasion.     The  children  of  the  desert  strove  to  hide 
the  furs  and  skins  in  which  they  were  clothed,  under  chains  of 
gold  and  the  glitter  of  jewels.     Their  bonnets  were  composed  of 
panther  skins ;  plumes  of  eagles  or  herons  surmounted  them.    On 
their  front  were  the  most  splendid  precious  stones.     Their  robes 
of  sable  or  ermine  were  bound  with  velvet  or  silver,  their  girdles 
studded  with  jewels,  while  over  all  their  fiirs  were  suspended 
chains  of  diamonds.     One  hand  of  each  nobleman  was  without  a 
glove.     On  it  was  the  splendid  ring  on  which  the  arms  of  his 
family  were  engraved — the  mark,  as  in  ancient  Bome,  of  the 
equestrian  order ;  another  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  race,  the  customs,  and  the  traditions  of  the  northern 
tribes  and  the  founders  of  the  Eternal  City.     But  nothing  in 
this  rivalry  of  magnificence  could  equal  the  splendor  of  their 
arms.     Double  poniards,  double  cimeters,  set  with  brilHants; 
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baeUers  of  coBtly  workmanahip,  battle-axes  emiolied  in  silyer, 
and  glittering  with  emeralds  and  sapphires ;  bows  and  arrows 
xichlj  gilded,  which  were  borne  at  festivals,  in  remembrance  of 
the  ancient  easterns  of  the  coontry,  were  to  be  seen  on  every 
aide.  The  horses  shared  in  this  melange  of  barbarism  and 
refinement;  sometimes  cased  in  iron,  at  others  decorated  with 
the  richest  colors,  they  bent  under  the  weight  of  the  sabres,  the 
lances,  and  javelins,  by  which  the  senatorial  order  marked  their 
rank.  The  bishops  were  distingaished  by  their  grey  or  green 
hats,  and  yellow  or  red  pantaloons,  magnificently  embroidered 
with  divers  colors.  Often  they  laid  aside  their  pastoral  habits, 
and  signalized  their  address  as  young  cavaliers,  by  the  beauty  o5 
their  arms  and  the  management  of  their  horses.* 

The  consequences  of  this  savage  extravagance  were  most  dis- 
astrous. Those  enjoying  only  a  pecuniary  competency  were 
daazled  with  the  splendor  of  these  assemblies,  and,  in  attempting 
to  imitate  their  superiors,  carried  on  their  backs  in  furs,  jewels, 
and  arms,  their  entire  fortunes.  Bribery  at  these  eleetions  was  a 
common  virtue,  and  thousands  sold  their  votes  to  the  candidates 
for  the  paltry  pittance  of  a  little  pocket-money,  and  some  tri- 
fling additions  to  their  wardrobes  ;  while  the  masses,  with  their 
eyes  daoled  at  the  sight  of  this  gaudy,  ignorant,  and  silly  aris- 
tocracy, gaxed  upon  the  demoralising  scene  almost  without  cloth- 
ing, with  their  long  beards,  naked  limbs,  and  squalid  poverty, 
groaning  in  slavish  bondage,  without  a  single  hope  of  better  ^ 
days.  Such  is  a  feeble  sketch  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
ill-fiited  Poland.  And  this  odious  feature  of  their  most  miser- 
able of  aU  governments,  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
eniah  this  unhappy  nation.  ^ 

«  Salhite,  Hist  of  Poland,  I^  18, 24 ;  Salvandy,  U.,  190-197. 
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Wladialafl  first  assembled  his  nobles  m  a  Diet  in  the  jetr 
1831,  and  the  example  was  followed  by  his  successors.  These 
assemblies,  at  this  time,  were  composed  of  the  high  or  inflnentisl 
nobles,  nsoallj  known  as  the  most  aristocratic  class ;  and  the 
nnmerons  barons  who  held  the  title  of  nobleman,  and  were 
known  as  the  democrats — a  distinction  more  nominal  than  real. 
Previous  to  this  period,  the  assemblies  consisted  of  all  the 
nobility  and  barons,  who  assembled  when  they  pleased,  to  trans- 
act public  business,  irrespective  of  the  king's  orders.* 

In  the  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  the  senate  confirmed  the  decree, 
that  the  king  should  not  make  war  without  their  permission.  In 
the  year  1467,  the  Polish  Parliament  or  Diet  was  organised. 
Anterior  to  this,  the  senate  consisted  only  of  the  bishops  and 
great  officers  of  the  kingdom,  who  formed  the  king's  council, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  Diets  were  com- 
posed of  the  nobles  generally.  From  this  time  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Polish  representation.  These  assemblies,  as 
in  the  reign  of  Sigismund,  not  unfrequently  occupied  their 
sessions  in  railings  against  the  king  and  queen,  and  dissolved 
under  the  slightest  pretext,  as  a  shower  of  rain,  without  any 
action  for  the  public  weal.  In  the  reign  of  John  Gammir,  in 
1652,  the  liberttm  vtlOj  or  the  privilege  of  the  deputies  to  stop 
all  proceedings  in  the  Diet  by  a  single  dissent,  first  assumed  a 
legal  form  ;  and  a  Polish  noble  named  Sizinski,  reduoed  it  to 
practice,  by  leaving  the  Diet  before  the  vote  was  taken,  and 
thereby  prevented  any  action.t 

During  the  session  of  the  Diet  called  by  the  archbishop  of  Gnesne, 
in  the  interregnum  which  suooeeded  the  death  of  Sigismund—- 
which  was  called  to  elect  a  new  king,  in  1573 — ^the  election  laws 
•  Fletcher,  49.  t  Fletdwr,  4»-6L 
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ware  firsi  passed.  On  the  motkm  of  John  Zam'oyaki,  repreeenifttiTe 
of  Bels,  in  Gallieia,  a  law  was  passed  grandng  all  the  aobles  a 
rote  is  the  choice  of  their  king ;  and  the  plain  near  Warsaw  was 
designated  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  future  assemblies. 
At  the  same  time,  also,  the  old  coronation  oath,  or  f<uia  amventaj 
wss  rcTived.  The  principal  articles  were  the  same  as  ever  after-* 
wards  were  administered  to  the  kings  elect ;  depriving  the 
monarch  of  all  active  power,  making  the  crown  electiTe,  and 
requiring  regular  sessions  of  the  legislatiTC  assemblies  every  two 
jears.  The  king  was  bound  to  observe  perfect  toleration  of 
religious  principles ;  and  the  nobles  agreed,  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  never  to  take  up  arms  on  account  of  reBgioQS  dis* 
pules.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  recognised  as  the 
established  faith  of  the  government,  and  the  sovereigns  were 
required  to  embrace  it 

Under  these  laws,  ihe  nobles,  for  the  first  time,  convened  at 
Warsaw,  armed  and  equipped  with  all  their  military  pomp  and 
retinue,  as  if  they  were  on  the  eve  of  battle.  These  assemblies, 
however,  generally  disregarded  all  law,  and  were  controUed  by  a 
reckless  and  wilful  obstinacy — the  ambition  to  rule  or  ruin ;  and, 
finally,  in  the  waning  existence  of  the  nation,  were  governed  by 
the  terror  of  foreign  foes,  and  compelled  to  act  under  the  military 
dictation  of  Russia  and  their  conquerors. 

The  field  of  Yolo,  so  celebrated  as  the  place  of  the  election  of 
the  Polish  kings,  is  about  five  miles  from  Warsaw;  and  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  three  gates,— one  for  Great 
Poland,  one  for  Little  Poland,  and  one  for  Lithuania.  It  was  so 
snaaged,  that  in  the  middle  were  two  inclosures,— one  of  an 
oblong  shape,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  or  ditch,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  erected,  on  the  day  of  elections,  a  vast  temporary 
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bailding  of  wood,  covered  at  the  top  and  open  at  the  sides,  whiok 
was  called  the  kopa^  occnpied  by  the  senate ;  and  the  other  was  of 
eiroular  shape,  called  the  kola^  in  which  the  nuncios  were  assem- 
bled in  the  open  air.  The  nobles,  generally  numbering  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand,  encamped  on 
the  plain  in  separate  bodies,  under  the  banners  of  their  respeetiTe 
palatinates,  with  their  principal  officers  in  front  on  horseback. 
The  primate,  haying  announced  the  names  of  the  sereral  candi- 
dates, kneeled  down  and  chanted  a  hymn ;  and  then,  mounting  his 
caparisoned,  dashing  charger,  galloped  pompously  round  the  plain, 
and  received  the  votes.  The  nobles  did  not  vote  individually,  bnt 
each  palatinate  in  a  body.* 

It  was  necessary  that  the  election  should  be  unanimous ;  and  m 
single  nobleman  peremptorily  stopped  the  election  of  Wladislas 
VII.  Being  asked  what  objection  he  had  to  him,  he  answered, 
'^  None  at  all ;  but  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  king."  After  being 
by  some  means  brought  over,  he  gave  the  king,  as  the  reason  lor 
his  opposition  :  ^'  I  had  a  mind  to  see  whether  our  liberty  was  siiQ 
in  being  or  not.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is,  and  your  majesty  shall 
not  have  a  better  subject  than  myself."  If  the  palatinates 
agreed,  the  primate  asked  again,  and  yet  a  third  time,  if  all  were 
satisfied ;  and,  after  a  general  approbation,  he  three  times  pro- 
claimed the  king  ;  and  the  grand-marshal  of  the  crown  repeated 
the  proclamation  three  times  at  the  gates  of  the  camp.'f 

It  was  the  exercise  of  this  high  privilege  of  electing  their  own 
king,  which  created  and  sustained  the  lofty  bearing  of  the  Polish 
nobles,  inducing  the  proud  boast,  which,  in  a  moment  of  extremity, 
an  intrepid  band  made  to  their  king :  '^  What  hast  thou  to  fear 

•  Stephens'i  TimvelB  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Rusna,  and  Poland,  11^  233, 324. 
t  Stephena,  II.,  225. 
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with  twentj  thonsand  lances  ?  If  the  sky  should  fall,  we  wonld 
keep  it  up  with  their  points."  But,  unhappily,  although  the 
exercise  of  this  privilege  was  confined  only  to  the  nobles,  the 
election  of  a  king  ofben  exhibited  a  worse  picture  than  all  the 
eTils4>f  universal  sufirage  in  England  and  America.  The  throne 
was  open  to  the  whole  world  ;  the  nobles  were  split  into  contend- 
ing factions  ;  foreign  gold  found  its  way  among  them,  and  some- 
times they  deliberated  under  the  bayonets  of  foreign  troops. 
Warsaw  and  its  environs  were  a  scene  of  violence  and  confusion, 
and  not  unfrequentJy  the  field  of  Yolo  was  stained  with  blood.* 

*  LelewePs  Essay  on  the  Civil  and  Crinmnl  LegiBlation  of  Poland.    Cod- 
hoi's  History  of  Poland,  II.,  82. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AEMY. 

Oiigia  of  the  Poliik  Army— Compensation  of  the  Anny— Origin  of  the 
National  Anny— The  Cossack  Anny— Organization  of  the  Anny — ^Their 
Presa  and  Arms— Their  Character  and  Condition— Polish  Legions. 

Thb  basiness  of  war  is  the  principal  occupation  of  a  barba- 
rous people,  especially  in  their  early  nomadic  existence,  as  in 
Poland  The  government  of  snoh  a  rode  people  is  uniformlj 
arbitrary,  organised  and  defended  by  a  savage  soldiery,  and 
eventually  yields  to  a  military  despotism.  As  the  state  advances 
in  civilization  and  refinement,  the  army  becomes  a  subordinate 
branch  of  the  government,  and  equally  essential,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  the  government,  and  however  savage  or  civilized  the  peo- 
ple, ^eace-making  was  no  part  of  the  business  of  tho  early 
Polish  chiefs  ;  and  the  subsequent  kings  pursued  the  profession 
of  their  predecessors.  As  far  back  as  history  and  tradition  can 
trace  the  annals  of  the  Poles,  and  their  early  predecessors,  the 
profession  of  arms  was  their  principal  pursuit ;  booty  was  their 
only  reward,  and  their  weapons  the  only  baggage  with  which  they 
encumbered  themselves.  During  the  reign  of  Boleslas,  between 
1103  and  1139,  ^e  pospolite  or  militia  of  Poland  was  first  estab- 
lished. Every  palatinate,  of  which  Poland  proper  contained 
eleven,  was  obliged  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  cavaliy  within  a 
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stated  lame,  to  be  subject  to  the  king's  orders.  AU  the  ftrmj, 
at  least  those  who  fought  on  horseback,  were  styled  nobles.  In 
the  reign  of  Batorj,  which  commenced  in  1575,  the  strength  of 
the  nation  was  angmented  by  the  establishment  of  the  first  stand- 
ing army,  and  the  introduction  of  military  tactics.* 

One  of  the  most  powerful  diyisions  of  the  Polish  army  was  the 
Cossacks,  or  plumderersj  as  their  name  implies.  Batory  was  the 
first  prince  who  reduced  this  formidable  foe  to  some  military 
order,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  that 
Cossack  tribe  called  Zaporog,  or  Cosaci  Zaporohenses,  that  was 
first  reduced  to  military  order  in  Poland.  These  savages  in- 
habited the  islands  and  swamps  of  the  Dnieper,  which  served  as 
a  barrier  and  common  frontier  between  them  and  their  warlike 
neighbors.  In  the  reign  of  Sigismund  I.,  they  were  first  armed 
against  the  Tartars,  under  their  commander  and  governor, 
Daszkiewiez,  a  Polish  officer  ;  and  from  this  time  they  continued 
unnoticed,  until  the  time  of  Batory.  The  Cossacks  were  the 
southern  borderers  of  Poland,  and  like  all  other  savages  of  their 
character,  were  continually  carrying  on  an  irregular  and  pre- 
datory war.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine,  which  means 
the  frontier  country,  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  called  Cossacks. 
They  were  only  a  military  body,  and  not  a  nation,  as  some  have 
erroneously  supposed.  Chevalier,  very  properly,  compares  them 
to  the  Francarchers,  who  were  formerly  established  in  France  by 
Charles  VII.  It  was  their  business  every  season  to  make  period- 
ical naval  expeditions  against  the  Turks,  and  they  frequently  ad- 
vanced within  two  leagues  of  Constantinople.  Their  rendezvous 
was  in  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper ;  and  when  winter  approached, 
they  returned  to  their  homes.     Previous  to  the  time  of  Batory, 

*  Fletcher,  I.,  21,  32,  43,  63. 
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tbey  generally  mustered  five  or  six  thousand  men.  Their  war 
boats  were  sixty  feet  long,  with  ten  or  twelve  oars  on  each  side. 
They  were  principally  of  Russian  origin,  together  with  many 
criminal  refugees  from  Poland,  Qermany,  and  other  countries. 
They  professed  the  religion  of  the  Greek  Church.  Their  residence 
was  in  those  naturally  fortified  places  which  arc  watered  by  the 
Dniester.  Their  sole  business  was  war ;  and,  when  not  engaged 
in  actual  service,  they  occupied  themselves  with  athletic  sports, 
preparatory  for  the  field.  They  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  gained  their  principal  support  for  their  wives  and  families  by 
plunder.  They  were  governed  by  a  prefect  or  hetman,  whose 
sceptre  was  a  reed,  and  who  was  chosen  by  acclamation  in  a 
tumultuous  assembly.  He  was  associated  with  four  town  coun- 
sellors, with  the  absolute  power  of  life  and  death.  The  Poles 
gave  them  the  Trychtymirow,  in  Kiovia.  They  were  well  fitted 
for  maritime  warfare  by  long  continued  habit.  Their  navigation 
Was  carried  on  by  means  of  boats,  with  flat  bundles  of  reeds 
fastened  to  the  sides,  to  buoy  them  up,  and  resist  the  violence  of 
the  waves  and  winds.  With  these  boats  they  sailed  with  great 
rapidity,  and  frequently  captured  Turkish  vessels  in  their  pirati- 
cal voyages.  Formerly,  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  father  of  John 
Sobieski,  who  describes  them  very  graphically,  not  many  of  them 
used  lances ;  but  they  were  all  furnished  with  arquebuses,  and, 
in  this  kind  of  warfare,  the  kings  of  Poland  could  match  the  in- 
fantry of  all  the  monarchs  in  the  world.  One  of  their  usual 
military  fortifications  consisted  of  their  camps,  with  waggons 
ranged  round  in  several  rows,  called  tabor ^  which  were  made  their 
last  refuge  from  an  overpowering  enemy.  The  Poles  were 
obliged  to  furnish  them  with  arms,  provisions,  and  forage,  for 
their  horses.     In  the  year  1576,  Batory  divided  them  into  six 
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regiments,  and  appointed  snperior  and  subordinate  offloers  oyer 
ihem.  They  were  only  infantry,  until  Batory  joined  to  them  two 
thousand  horse,  and  in  a  short  time  they  became  principally 
cavalry.  Their  hetman  or  ataman,  or  chief,  receiyed  from  the 
Polish  king,  as  ensigns  of  authority,  a  flag,  a  horse-tail,  a  staff, 
and  a  mirror.  Rozynski  was  their  first  hetman  under  Batory. 
The  Cossack  army  has  finally  pervaded  Russia,  and  constitutes 
the  most  terrible  military  force  in  all  Europe.  It  was  this  invinci- 
ble  army,  of  which  Bonaparte  uttered  that  memorable  prediction 
which  is  now  daily  fulfilling  :  ''  Twenty  years  hence,  and  Europe 
will  be  Cossack  or  republican."  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
the  late  butchery  in  Hungary  is  only  the  commencement  of  a 
bloody  drama  which  will  teach  all  Europe,  by  the  worst  expe- 
rience, that  Russia  is  indeed  Cosutck — ^not  RepiMicam.* 

The  Polish  army  reached  its  meridian  splendor  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  famous  John  Sobieski.  Under  this  distinguished 
general,  the  army  of  Poland  triumphed  successfully  oyer  the 
Russian,  the  Turk,  the  Tartar,  the  Cossack,  and  the  German 
foe ;  and,  for  its  numbers,  no  superior  in  the  field  could  be  found 
on  the  eastern  continent.  This  hero  introduced  into  his  army 
the  military  tactics  of  France,  which  were  afterwards  adopted 
and  improved  by  Napoleon.^ 

In  the  reign  of  John  Sobieski,  five  different  kinds  of  soldiers 
composed  the  Polish  army.  First — The  mercenaries,  including 
the  Hungarians,  Wallachians,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  G-ermans, 
who  would  have  formed  the  strength  and  nucleus  of  the  army  but 
for  their  repeated  revolts,  which  occurred  on  the  least  delay  in 
their  payments,  when  they  invariably  turned  their  arms  against 
the  government.  Second — The  national  troops,  to  whose  main- 
«  Flatchar,  64,  AUmd,  II.,  chap.  68,  p  14.       f  Fletcher,  86. 
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tenance  a  fonrth  of  tbe  national  reyenne  was  deyoted.  Third — 
The  volunteers*  which  embraced  the  levies  of  the  great  nobles, 
with  the  ordinary  guards  which  they  maintained  in  time  of  peace. 
Fourth — The  pospolite^  which  composed  the  array  of  the  whole 
free  citizens,  who,  after  three  summonses  from  the  kiog,  were 
obliged  to  come  forth  under  the  banners  of  their  respective  pala^ 
tines ;  but  only  to  remain  a  few  months  in  the  field,  and  could 
not  be  ordered  beyond  the  frontiers.  This  last  unwieldy  body, 
however  brave,  was  totally  deficient  in  military  discipline,  and, 
in  general,  served  only  to  reveal  the  extreme  weakness  of  the 
republic,  and  was,  therefore,  seldom  called  out  except  in  civil 
wars.  The  legions  of  valets,  grooms,  and  drivers,  who  encum* 
bered  the  other  armed  body,  composed  the  fifth  branch  of  the 
military  force  of  Poland  ;  but  these  hordes  of  fierce  rejkainers — 
the  most  warlike  and  irascible — injured  the  army  more  by  their 
pillage  and  dissensions  than  they  benefited  it  by  their  numbers. 

All  these  different  discordant  troops  were  not  only  deficient  in 
equipment,  but  were  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  every- 
thing, and  to  collect  their  subsistence  by  their  own  authority  in 
a  great  measure,  while  they  were  encumbered  with  an  incredible 
quantity  of  baggage- waggons,  destined,  for  the  most  part,  to 
carry  off  plunder  rather  than  to  transport  provisions.  They  had 
no  -corps  of  ^engineers;  and  the  artillery,  composed  of  a  few 
pieces  of  small  calibre,  had  no  other  officers  than  a  handful  of 
French  adventurers,  upon  whose  adherence  to  the  republic  im- 
plicit reliance  could  not  be  placed.  The  infantry  were  few  in 
number,  composed  entirely  of  the  mercenary  and  royal  troops, 
and  were  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  haughty  nobilify.  The 
foot  soldiers  were  employed  principally  in  digging  ditches,  mak- 
ing bridges,  and  catting  down  forests,  rather  than  actual  wMrfiu*e. 
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Sobieaki  veiy  early  became  senaible  of  the  importanoe  of  haying 
in  his  camp  a  considerable  force  of  infimtrj  ;  but  he  neyer  was 
able  to  snrmount  the  two  great  obstacles  which  prevented  it — ^ihe 
prejudices  of  the  country,  and  the  poyerty  of  the  royal  treasury. 

The  whole  body  of  the  pospoHte,  including  the  Tolunteers,  the 
fu/ds  d^  armitj  and  a  large  part  of  the  mercenaries  and  national 
troops,  served  on  horseback.  It  was  the  heavy  cavaliy,  in  par- 
ticular, which  constituted  the  strength  of  the  armies ;  and  there 
were  to  be  found  united  the  riches,  splendor,  and  number  of  the 
Polish  forces.  This  formidable  body  was  divided  into  two  gene* 
nd  departments,  called  hussars  and  cuirassiers.  The  latter  were 
magnificently  clothed  in  steel,  both  man  and  horse,  bearing  casque 
and  cuirass,  lance  and  sabre,  bows  and  carbines ;  while  the  former 
were  defended  only  by  a  twisted  hauberk,  which  descended  from 
the  head  over  the  shoulders  and  breast,  armed  with  a  sabre  and 
pistol.  Both,  however,  were  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of 
their  dress  and  equipage,  the  number  and  costly  array  of  their 
mounted  servants,  accoutred  in  the  most  biaarre  manner  with  the 
skins  of  bears  and  other  wild  beasts,  surmounted  with  huge  black 
plumes.  The  loud  and  only  boast  of  this  fierce  body  was,  that 
they  were  composed  of  men  all  measured  by  the  same  standard 
of  eq%aIUff'—^uBl  in  nobility,  equally  enjoying  the  rights  of  obey- 
ing only  their  God  and  their  swords,  and  equally  destined  to  the 
throne  of  the  Piasts  and  the  Jagellons.  The  hussars  and  cuiras- 
aiera  were  called  TowarjnrZf  cat  companions,  which  was  their 
cognomen  among  themselves,  anfd  with  their  sovereigns,  whose 
motto  was,  Primu$  inter  parei — ^the  first  among  equals. 

The  mind  is  relieved  of  all  surprise  that  Poland,  with  such  a 
motley  and  discordant  force,  was  unable  to  compete  with  the 
steady,  persevering  ambition  and  regular  forces  of  the  surround* 
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ing  military  monarcliieB  ;  and  the  history  of  Poland  reveals  no- 
thing more  than  the  usual  feature  of  all  societies,  where  the  onlj 
principle  of  their  democracy  is  a  reckless  aristocratic  equality ; 
which  is  always  attended  with  occasional  hursts  of  aristocratic 
patriotism,  mingled  with  alternate  success,  dejection,  anarchy,  and 
misrule.  Such  a  goyernment,  like  a  dark  and  stormy  night  illu- 
minated only  hy  the  occasional  flashes  of  lightning,  without  erer 
enjoying  the  steady  radiance  of  the  immutable  sun,  never  reco- 
vered from  the  eclipse  of  the  dark  ages. 

With  the  death  of  king  Sohieski,  the  Polish  army  bega.n 
rapidly  to  decline,  and,  under  Augustus,  during  the  incursions  of 
Charles,  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  1717,  the  Polish  army  was 
reduced  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  under  the  pretence  of  curbing 
the  influence  of  the  two  grand  generals.  This  was  a  death-blow 
to  the  independence  of  Poland,  for  the  reason  that  the  defence 
of  ihe  country  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the  pospolite,  who  were 
unable  to  compete  with  the  large  standing  armies  which  were  kept 
in  the  field  by  their  hostile  neighbors.  By  this  improvident  step, 
Poland  allowed  itself  to  be  disarmed  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  worst  dangers  threatened  on  all  sides ;  a  fatal  error,  from 
which  the  nation  was  never  able  to  retrieve  itself.  The  ungovem 
able  pospolite  soon  neglected  all  military  exercises,  and  became  a 
mere  mass  of  men,  without  arms,  without  discipline,  and  equally 
incapable  of  commanding  and  obeying.* 

In  vain  were  all  the  efforts  of  Stanislas  to  restore  the  army  to 
its  former  standing ;  and  the  herculean  efibrts  of  the  immortal 
Kosciusko  were  equally  inefiectual.  The  Polish  army  was  in 
reality  dead  ;  and  it  is  a  well  settled  principle  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  nations,  as  well  as  armies,  that  resurrections  are 

•  Fletcher,  148, 149, 
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few  and  fkr  between.  An  anny,  or  a  nation,  once  destroyed,  is 
destroyed  for  ever.* 

Bonaparte  tried  his  gigantic  military  powers  in  Tain  to  resns- 
citate  and  restore  the  Polish  army.  Seventy  thousand  Poles 
jnarched  in  the  colossal  army  which  Bonaparte  led  against  Russia 
in  1812;  but  they  soon  perished  in  the  Mnscovite  snows,  and 
fell  with  little  distinction  in  fighting  the  visionary  battles  of  the 
French  revolntion-t 

Bnt  the  immortal  band  of  PoVsh  warriors  who  enrolled  them- 
selves  for  the  fight  in  1831,  before  the  walls  of  old  Warsaw, 
fi^nght  the  last  and  greatest  battle  which  ever  stained  the  soil  of 
Poland  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  their  country,  their  wives,  their 
chOdren,  and  the  spirits  of  their  departed  heroes,  who  hovered  over 
the  field  of  carnage,  buried  their  mangled  bodies,  broken  sabres, 
fliiattered  spears,  and  shivered  arrows,  in  one  common  grave,  to 
repose  for  ever.  J 

The  political  crisds  which  convulsed  all  Europe  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  formed  an  era  in  the  military  history  of 
Poland.  The  people  were  restored  to  all  their  original,  ruinous, 
democratic  power,  which  their  former  monarchs  had  somewhat 
diminished.  On  the  death  of  the  last  race  of  Jagellons,  in  1573, 
the  nation  re-asserted  and  obtained  all  their  former  immunities. 
The  crown  lost  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  and  two  hetmans  were  appointed,  one  for  Lithuania, 
and  one  for  Poland.  Each  received  the  absolute  command  over 
the  forces  of  their  rival  provinces  ;  and  their  most  glorious 
triumphs  were  frequently  sacrificed  to  their  sectional,  conflicting 
jealousies.  The  administration  of  justice  was  vested  in  supreme 
tribunals,  composed  of  the  nobility,  who  were  changed  erery 

•  Fletcher,  236  f  Ftetchar,  297.  %  Stephens,  11.,  201. 
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fifteen  months  by  new  eleotions,  which  neoeasarily  retarded  the 
administration  of  justice,  by  leaving  the  judicial  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  destitate  of  experience  and  legal  know- 
ledge. 

Two  small  standing  armies  were  appointed  in  the  latter  days 
of  Poland— one  for  Lithuania,  and  the  other  for  Poland— of  about 
ten  thousand  men,  which  were  poorly  supplied,  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  nobility  at  the  annual  diets.  In  consequence  of  tiiese  em- 
barrassments, the  Poles  never  had,  after  Sobieski,  a  reliable 
army. 

These  forces  were  generally  in  poverty  and  destitution,  without 
pay  or  discipline,  and  destitute  of  equipment.  The  castles  and 
fortified  towns  were  defended  only  by  their  walls,  which  were 
crumbling  in  ruins,  and  the  empty  arsenals.  Yet,  with  all  these 
heavy  embarrassments,  the  Polish  soldiery  frequently  saved  the 
republic  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  perils,  and  several  times,  by 
their  unconquerable  valor,  preserved  the  liberties  of  Europe  from 
the  crushing  power  of  the  Ottoman.* 

But  the  last  sad  tale  of  the  once  gallant  Polish  army  remains 
to  be  told.  The  unfortunate  result  of  the  glorious  revolution  of 
Poland  in  1794,  and  the  third  and  final  partition  of  that  unhappy 
country  in  1795,  filled  Europe  with  Polish  refugees  from  the 
army  and  all  classes  of  society,  who  fled  from  their  beloved  homes 
and  dear  ones  as  a  last  resort  for  life,  and  eagerly  joined  the  armies 
of  republican  France,  under  their  great  captain.  Napoleon,  who 
had  undertaken  the  job  of  fighting  through  the  battles  of  freedom, 
and  of  chastising  tyrants  throughout  the  world.  In  October, 
1797,  General  Dombrowski  submitted  to  the  directory  a  plan  for 
raising  a  legion  of  Polish  patriots,  to  serve  under  the  French 

*  RuUuen,  I.,  SO. 
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general  against  ihe  oommon  enemies  of  Fruice  and  Poland. 
The  directory  approved  of  the  plan,  but  as  a  matter  of  polioj 
a^iylsed  him  to  lay  his-  plan  before  the  Cisalpine  republic  ;  and, 
with  the  approbation  of  Napoleon,  the  goyemment  of  that  repub- 
lic agreed,  in  1797,  January  7th,  to  take  a  body  of  Poles  into  pay, 
who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  national  costume,  but  were  to 
adopt  the  French  cockade.  In  April  following,  the  Polish  troops, 
who  had  organized  under  Dombrowski,  amounted  to  fire  thousand. 
This  fearless  army  served  in  Italy  against  the  Anstrians  and  Rus- 
sians, where  they  distinguished  themselves  in  seyeral  severe  engage- 
ments, and  did  honor  to  the  Polish  forces  in  the  glorious  days  of 
8obi3aki. 

After  General  Bonaparte  became  consul,  two  Polish  legions 
entered  the  French  service — the  Italian  legion,  commanded  by 
Dombrowski,  and  the  German  legion  under  Eniaadewicz.  To  the 
latter  is  due  the  principal  honor  of  gaining  the  victory  of  Hohen- 
linden.  After  the  peace  of  Luneville,  both  legions,  numbering 
fifteen  thousand  men,  were  sent  to  Italy.  The  situation  of 
France  in  relation  to  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia — the  powers 
who  had  destroyed  Poland — ^being  changed  by  the  fate  of  war 
against  France,  and  the  services  of  the  legions  being  no  longer 
needed,  all  the  promises  which  had  been  made  by  France  to  the 
Polish  patriots  were  either  forgotten  or  could  not  be  fulfilled,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  serve  in  St.  Domingo,  Spain,  and  elsewhere, 
as  the  mutable  profession  of  arms  required.  These  gallant  and 
unfortunate  legions,  however,  aided  in  keeping  up  a  nominal 
national  existence  for  their  country  long  after  the  Polish  state  had 
actually  expired.  A  civil  committee,  the  ghost  of  the  Polish 
government,  continued  its  sendons  either  at  Paris  or  Italy,  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  minutest  rules  of  the  IMet^  in  order  thai 
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the  oonstitationiility  of  their  acts  might  not  be  questioned.  They 
were  therefore  literally  a  nation  without  a  country,  constantly 
looking  forward  with  great  anxiety  to  the  remuneration  of  their 
services  which  France  had  promised  them,  or  at  least  encouraged 
them  to  hope  for,  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Polish  nation 
and  government.  So  sanguine  were  the  Poles  of  Napoleon's  aid 
in  their  restoration,  that  whenever  the  thanks  of  the  French 
nation  were  voted  to  these  gallant  legions,  Dombrowski  invariably 
in  his  answers  reminded  the  French  emperor  of  his  engagements 
towards  Poland. 

At  last  their  expectations  were  partially  realized  in  1807  and 
1808,  when  Napoleon  organii ed  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with 
four  millions  of  inhabitants,  containing  Polish  provinces  torn  from 
the  grasp  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  established  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Saxony,  as  grand-duke. 
These  unfortunate  legions,  what  few  survived  their  hard  fought 
battles,  were  left  to  perish  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  cursing  with 
their  last  breath  the  infamy  of  those  who  had  partitioned  and  de- 
stroyed their  beloved  country,  and  the  bad  faith  of  France,  who 
had  guaranteed  its  restoration  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  It 
is  due  to  Napoleon  and  his  government  to  say,  that  had  the  em- 
peror been  successful  in  his  Russian  campaign,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  humbled  ihe  Ozar  and  his  government,  by  restoring 
Poland  at  the  expense  of  Russia,  the  common  enemy  of  Poland 
and  France ;  but  his  failure  in  conquering  their  worst  enemy 
placed  it  beyond  the  power  of  France  to  redeem  their  pledges  to 
unfortunate  Poland.* 

*  Chodzko's  History  of  the  Polish  Legions  in  Italy;  Paris,  1829, 2  voU. 
Encydopndia  Amexicuia»  ILj  310. 


OHAPTEB   VII. 

General  Gb&raeter  of  Polish  wan— Their  Early  History— Wan  with  the 
iunmiadiiig  aalioiw— Last  Ba(ttle  at  Wanaw— Eflects  of  War  in  Poland 
—The  Lkw9  of  War. 

The  territory  of  ancient  Poland  possessed  nearly  the  same 
bounds  as  that  now  occupied  by  tbe  dominion  of  Russia  in 
Europe.  It  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Enzine;  from 
Smolensko  to  Bohemia;  and  embraced  within  its  bosom  the 
whole  Scythia  of  antiquity, — the  storehouse  of  nations, — the 
arsenal  of  wars, — the  nursery  of  warriors ;  from  whence  the 
savage  hordes,  descending  like  mountain  torrents  from  the  north, 
spread  themselves  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  conquering, 
boming,  and  sacking  Rome,  and  the  great  cities  of  the  East, 
in  their  destructive  march.  These  barbarians  have  been  princi- 
pally celebrated  in  every  age  for  their  heroic  valor.  Twice,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tartars,  they  captured  the  ancient  capital 
of  Russia ;  and  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  and  the  retreat  of 
Napoleon,  were  but  the  repetition  of  similar  scenes,  which  the 
Polish  troops  had  witnessed  five  centuries  previous  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moskwa,  where  the  heroes  of  Poland  fell ;  while  their 
viotoriotifl  eitgleft,  soaring  on  the  motmtai&s  from  peak  to  peak^ 
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riewcd  the  soenes  of  carnage  in  the  vales  below  with  patriotic 
interest. 

Placed  on  the  frontiers  of  European  civilisatioDy  thej  for 
centuries  formed  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  barbariaa 
invasion ;  and,  single-handed  and  alone,  they  withstood  the  shook 
of  foreign  arms,  while,  at  the  same  time,  thej  were  compelled  to 
carry  on  their  most  desperate  wars  with  their  own  subjects, — the 
Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine, — whose  roving  habits  and  predatory  li£i 
disdained  the  restraints  of  aristocratic  and  monarchical  govern- 
ments. In  order  to  appreciate  the  terrible  battles  they  maintained 
with  the  memorable  insurrection  of  those  formidable  hordes, 
under  Bogdan,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  mn/it  transport  our- 
selves to  the  days  of  Scythian  warfare,  and  view  the  features  of 
that  dreadful  invasion  of  the  Sarmatian  tribes,  which  the  goniufl 
and  valor  of  Marius  averted  from  the  Roman  republic. 

Nor  has  the  military  spirit  of  the  Poles  declined  in  more 
modern  times.  The  almost  miraculous  victories  of  Sobieskii 
and  particularly  of  Chocim  and  Vienna,  would  seem  to  be  more 
the  fiction  of  romance  than  the  realities  of  life.*  The  annals  of 
history  nowhere  present  a  victory  so  glorious  as  the  conquest  of 
Chocim,  in  all  the  triumphs  of  Christendom  over  the  Saracens, 
since  the  battles  of  Bicfaard  on  the  field  of  Ascalon.  Nor  should 
the  Christian  of  the  present  day  forget  that  the  Mohammedan 
forces  would  have  resisUessly  marched  over  the  plains  of  Germany, 
even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  if  they  had  not  been  sub- 
dued in  the  outset  by  the  Polish  hero  under  the  walls  of  Vienna 
It  was  a  mark  of  Napoleon's  wisdom  and  foreseeing  sagacity,  when 
he  said  it  was  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  Polanders  to  form  soldiers 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  people.  And  well  might  the  great  oom* 
•  A  full  deanription  of  thme  battles  is  given  in  the  life  of  SohiMki 
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mander  pronomioe  this  high  ealogimn  on  troops,  whose  exploits  in 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  oampaigns  every  waj  justified  the 
expectations  of  the  immortal  hero.  No  sabres  were  more  tmsty, 
no  blades  cnt  deeper  than  theirs  in  the  Russian  ranks,  during  the 
Freneh  campaign  of  1812  ;  and,  when  universal  defection  had 
well  nigh  pervaded  Napoleon's  camp,  Polish  faith  remained  invio« 
late  throughout  the  campaijG^n.  And  had  Napoleon  fulfilled  his 
pledges,  by  restoring  Poland  to  an  independent  nation,  the  whole 
power  of  the  kingdom  would  have  taken  the  field  on  the  invasion 
of  Russia.  Had  Poland  and  France  united  Id  the  common  cause  of 
freedom,  under  the  lead  of  that  mighty  genius,  before  the  blaae  of 
whose  cannon  the  whole  eastern  continent  trembled  like  Bel- 
shazzar,  the  battle  of  human  liberty  might  have  been  fought 
through  successfully,  and  the  eastern  continent  long  since  might 
have  witnessed  the  funeral  of  tyranny,  without  a  monarch  left 
for  a  pall-bearer. 

Their  wars,  like  all  other  national  measures,  were  fickle  and 
useless,  resembling  the  contests  in  La  Vendee,  where,  six  days 
after  the  most  glorious  victory,  the  successful  army  was  disbanded, 
leaving  their  invincible  generals  to  wander  in  the  swamps  and 
woods,  with  a  few  ra^ed,  half-starved  followers,  penniless,*  friend- 
less, and  houseless.  At  the  celebrated  battle  of  Chocim,  Sobieski, 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age,  commanded  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men, — the  best  army  which  Poland  had  mustered  in 
the  field  for  many  centuries ;  and  at  their  head,  the  brave 
general  stormed  the  Turk's  intrenchments,  which  were  obstinately 
defended  by  eighty  thousand  veterans  and  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon ;  where  he  routed  that  overpowering,  mighty  host,  slew 
fifty  thousand  warriors,  and  marched  the  Polish  army  triumphantly 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     But  no  sooner  had  the  Poles  won 
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(bis  immortal  victory  and  wreathed  their  brows  witii  all  the  lanreb 
of  war, — while  all  Europe  resounded  with  the  praises  of  the 
Polish  hero,  confidently  expecting  the  deliyeranoe  of  oppressed 
Greece  from  the  merciless  grasp  of  the  Turk  —  a  thing  then 
easily  to  be  done, — ^the  army  was  immediately  dissolved,  the 
troops  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  invincible  Sobieski  was 
barely  able  to  keep  the  field  with  a  few  thousand  men.  This  is 
only  one  specimen  of  Polish  mutability. 

The  Poles,  weakened  by  their  equality  and  tyranny,  and  supe- 
rior to  their  neighbors  in  number  and  discipline,  were  the  only 
warlike  people  in  the  world  to  whom  victory  never  gave  peace, 
conquest,  or  profit.  Their  annals  are  filled  with  repeated  and 
almost  continued  contests  with  the  Germans,  the  Hungarians,  the 
northern  pirates,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Osmanlis ; 
but  the  Polbh  eagles  never  perched  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
republic,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  remained  the  same. 
Poland  coolly  folded  her  arms,  and  saw  Moravia,  Brandenburg, 
Pomerania,  Bohemia,  and  Mecklenburg,  withdraw  from  the  king- 
dom, without  the  least  sensation  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
central  government  sufficiently  strong  to  unite  and  protect  so 
many  discordant  materials.  But  she  was  determined  to  drink  the 
bitter  consequences  of  her  foolish,  pitDess  aristocracy,  and 
senseless  equality.  *  Superadded  to  all  these  national  evils, 
Poland  was  constantly  involved  in  centuries  of  domestic  and 
foreign  wars,  sufficient  to  wreck  and  ruin  any  nation,  ancient  or 
modern.  The  physical  situation  of  Poland  was  unfavorable  for 
protection  from  foreign  invasions.  Located  on  the  frontiers  of 
European  civilisation,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  and  all  commercial 
inteioourse  with  other  nations,  they  were  compelled  to  maintain  a 

*  Siavandy,  I.,  74. 
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constant  and  bloody  war  with  the  eastern  hordes  of  the  Asiado 

deserts,  who,  more  than  once,  threatened  to  overran  all  Europe, 

at  the  expense  of  civilization,  literature,  and  religion.      Their 

history  is  almost  one  nninterrupted  tragedy  of  war  with  the  Mas- 

covites,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Turks,  which  frequently  drove  them 

to  such  extremities  that  their  escape  from  utter  ruin  was  almost 

miraculous       These   murderous    conflicts    blighted    their   rural 

industry,  sapped   the  foundation  of  social,  moral,  and  religious 

society,  and  educated  the  nation  to  those  wandering,  warlike,  and 

savage  habits,  which  had  given  place  to  civilization  and  moral 

refinement,  centuries  before,  in  all  the  other  European  States. 

Religious  frenzy,  bigotry,  and  superstition,  which  ruptured  the 

Greek  and  Catholic  Church,  and  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Cossacks 

of  the  Ukraine,  finally  resulted  in  the  union  of  their  vast  territory 

with  the  Muscovite  dominion. 

This  extraordinary  nation,  who  had  the  world  for  a  battle-field 
— a  life  of  fifteen  centuries  for  their  campaign — ^in  whose  experi- 
ence freedom  and  tyranny  were  synonymous — ^whose  liberty  was 
licentiousness,  and  their  government  only  weakness,  while  their 
most  splendid  victories  were  eqaally  destitute  of  conquest,  peace, 
and  utility,  has  no  parallel  in  history.  They  were  the  common 
prey  of  the  Germans,  the  Hungarians,  the  Muscovites,  and  the 
pirates  of  the  north.  Without  a  single  sensible  effort  for  estab- 
lishing a  permanent,  quiet,  orderly  government,  for  the  security 
and  union  of  the  vast  domains  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  Mecklen- 
burg, Moravia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  the  Ukraine, 
and  Red  Russia,  successively  caught  the  spirit  of  improvement 
from  surrounding  nations,  and  separated  from  their  mother,  Po- 
land, disgusted  with  the  folly  and  national  degradation  of  their 
common  parent. 
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Doomed  to  destniction  by  that  fatal  madnen  which  ia  always 
the  sure  precursor  of  ruin,  without  foresight,  without  progres- 
sions-despising the  adyancing  steps  of  more  enlightened  nations, 
and  blindly  attached  to  their  barbarous  customs  and  sanguinary 
conflicts,  they  drank  the  last  poisonous  dregs  of  their  gaudy, 
senseless  aristocracy,  mingled  with  a  savage  democracy,  crim« 
soned  with  foreign  and  domestic  war,  turbid  and  noxious  with 
slavery.* 

The  history  of  Poland,  from  the  first  origin  of  the  nomadio 
tribes,  even  before  their  emigration  to  the  plains  of  ancient  Sar- 
matia,  to  the  last  battle  at  Warsaw,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1831,  is  very  little  more  than  one  continuous  narrative  of  vrar  in 
all  its  various  and  most  horrid  features.  The  Poles  were  earfy 
trained  in  the  art  of  war  as  a  profession,  and  they  made  it  their 
principal  business  not  only  to  fight  their  own  battles,  but  the 
battles  of  the  neighboring  nations,  merely  for  the  asking,  and 
without  reward.  To  a  Polish  noble  war  was  his  amusement — ^his 
luxury.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  reign  of  Piast,  we 
can  scarcely  find  a  score  of  continuous  years,  and  more  generally 
not  half  that  number,  in  which  the  army  was  permitted  to  rest 
from  both  foreign  and  domestic  war.  Down  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Piast,  in  the  year  830,  the  Poles,  like  all  other  barbarous  nations, 
were  a  mass  of  slaves  to  their  voyvodes,  whose  only  bunness  was 
war  and  hunting,  their  only  laws  were  will  and  fear,  and  their 
only  reli^on  a  gross  idolatry.  Ignorant  of  arts  and  commerce, 
their  only  pursuits  were  the  use  of  their  weapons  and  athletis 
sports ;  without  civilization,  their  only  care  was  for  meat,  drink, 
and  clothing,  and  their  taste  was  exercised  only  in  the  embeUisk- 
ment  of  their  arms,  and  the  selection  of  their  war  horses.  In 
•  AliMin,  L,  303  ;  Mvandy,  I.,  13S,  139 ;  Riilh.  L,  3ft,  38, 64. 
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the  reign  of  Bolealas,  in  999,  the  Poliali  troops  were  engaged  in 
a  war  against  the  Bohemians.  At  this  time  thej  were  prin- 
cipally cavalry — at  least  all  who  conld  keep  a  horse,  and  the  rest 
aenred  on  foot ;  and  this  was  the  principal  distinction  among  the 
nobility  at  this  day.  They  were  all  obliged  to  serre,  and  the 
Comes  of  the  district  commanded  them.  These  commanders 
were  also  their  judges,  and  called  Kastellanl  or  Castellans.  The 
only  pay  of  this  army  was  beauty  and  booty — ^their  only  baggage 
WIS  their  weapons,  and,  of  course,  they  were  a  most  formidable 
foe.* 

The  principal  wars  in  which  Poland  was  involved  with  foreign 
states,  embraced  the  conflicts  with  the  Cossacks,  Bussia,  Swedeb, 
the  Turks,  Tartars,  Teutonic  knights,  Bohemia,  and  the  almost 
continual  wars  of  two  hundred  years  with  the  Germans.  Their 
internal  wars  arose  principally  from  political  contests,  religious 
disputes,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  slaves  and  their  masters.  The 
feelings  of  deadly  animosity  which  existed  between  Poland  and  the 
neighboring  nations,  originated  primarily  in  the  feuds  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  particularly  between  Bussia  and  Poland,  amid  a 
continued  series  of  the  most  cruel  quarrels  ;  and  battle  after  bat- 
tle nourished  their  mutual  hatred  until  both  were  resolved  on  the 
final  destruction  of  each  other.  For  many  centuries  the  banks 
of  the  Bug  were  the  awful  battle-ground  of  the  Russians  and 
Poles.  In  the  time  of  Boleslas  the  Terrible,  the  Russians  were 
defeated  there  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  river  was  so  stained  ^ 
with  human  blood,  that  it  has  ever  since  been  known  in  histoty 
by  the  name  of  the  Horrid.  The  whole  road  from  the  banks 
of  the  Bug  to  Warsaw,  has  been  a  battle-field,  over  which  the 
Polea  chased  the  Russians  to  the  frontier,  and  the  BussianB,  in 

«  Fletcher,  1«— 21. 
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their  turn,  drove  them  back  to  Warsaw,  until  every  inch  of  the 
way  was  drenched  with  the  mingled  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
Poles,  Russians,  and  Prussians,  while  the  houses  and  villages  of 
the  former  were  sacked  and  burned. 

But  the  greatest,  the  last,  and  hardest  fought  battle  in  which 
the  Poles  and  Russians  ever  engaged,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
in  Europe,  except  that  of  Waterloo,  was  fought  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  February,  1831,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  Polish  valor.     The  Russian  army,  under  the   command  of 
Diebitsch,   consisted   of  one  hundred   and   forty-two   thousand 
infantry,  forty  thousand  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  and  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.     This  overpowering  force   was   divided  into 
three  grand  divisions,  forming  two  lines  of  combatants,  and  a 
third  for  a  reserve.     The  left  wing,  between  Wavre   and  the 
marshes  of  the  Vistula,  embraced  four  divisions  of  infantry  of 
forty-seven  thousand  men,  three  of  cavalry  of  ten  thousand  five 
hundred,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.      The 
right  wing  consisted  of  three  and  a  half  divisions  of  infantry  of 
thirty- one   thousand  men,  four   divisions   of  cavalry   of  fifteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  fifty- two  pieces  of 
cannon.     Upon  the  borders  of  the  extensive  forest  opposite  the 
Forest  of  Elders,  was  placed  the  reserve  under  the  command  of 
the  grand  duke  Constantino.     The  brave  Poles  had  less  than 
fifty  thousand  men,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the 
command  of  General  Skrzynecki,  to  battle  with  these  swarms  of 
Russian  hordes.* 

At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day — that  awful  day  which  sealed  the 
fate  of  Poland — the  whole  force  of  the  Russian  right  wing,  with 
a  most  terrible  and  destructive  fire  of  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  and 

•  Stephens,  IL,  201. 
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eolmnns  of  infantry,  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  Polish  armj^ 
with  the  determiDation  and  expectation  of  crushing  it  by  a  single 
manoeuvre  of  their  overpowering  numbers.  The  undaunted 
Poles  received  them  with  firmness,  and  returned  a  well-directed 
death-fire  with  six  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  twelve  pieces 

« 

of  artillery,  without  surrendering  a  foot  of  ground,  sensible  that 
the  l>attle  was  a  question,  ''  To  be  or  not  to  ^,"  in  the  history 
of  Poland ;  and  after  a  severe  battle  of  several  hours,  the  Rus- 
sians were  comptdled  to  slacken  their  fire.     About  ten  o'clock 
the  plain  was  suddenly  covered  with  the  whole  swarm  of  the 
Russian  forces  issuing  from  the  cover  of  the  dense  forest,  pre- 
senting almost  one  solid  mass  of  advancing  troops.     Soon  the 
earth  began  to  tremble  with  the  continued  roar  of  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon   posted  on   a  siogle   line,  which  continually 
blazed  with  a  fire  more  terrible  than  the  thunders  of  Marengo, 
Ansterlitz,  or  Waterloo.     The  Russians  now  made  an  attack  on 
the  right  wing,  but  with  no  better  success  than  their  previous 
charge  on  the  left.     At  length  Diebitsch  brought  the  whole  force 
of  his  army  against  the  Forest  of  Elders,  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  Poles  into   two  parts.      The    bloody  scene   now 
became  too  awful  for  human  vision  or  contemplation.     One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear  on  this 
single  point,  while  fifty  battalions  rushed  forward  to  the  attack, 
and,  all  together,  kept  up  a  scene  of  massacre  unknown  to  the 
history  of  war,  until  the  streams  which  intersected  the  forest 
were  so  dammed  and  bridged  with  the  dead,  that  the  infantry 
marched  over  on  their  corpses.     The  brave  Poles,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  carnage  and  death,  with  only  twelve  battalions,  for 
four  hours  defended  the  forest  against  this  fiendish  attack,  until 
they  were  driven  out  nine  times ;  and  nine  times,  by  a  series  of 
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admirably  executed  manoeuTres,  the  Russians  were  repulsed  witiL 
great  loss.  Not  satisfied  with  all  this  human  butchery,  in  a  bat- 
tle between  might  and  right,  the  batteries  were  in  a  moment 
hurried  to  another  point,  and  the  artillery  rushed  to  the  charge 
like  cavalry,  sometimes  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  enemy'd 
columns,  and  there  discharged  their  murderous  fire  of  grape. 

Thus  the  deadly  combatants  fought  and  fell  until  three  o'clock, 
when  the   Polish  generals,  many  of  whom,  severely  wounded, 
fought  on  foot  at  the  head  of  their  divisions  after  their  horses 
had  been  shot  under  them,  finally  resolved  upon  a  retrograde 
manoeuvre,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  Bussians   into  the 
open  field.     Diebitsch,  supposing  it  to  be  a  retreat,  turned  his 
eye  to  the  city,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  Well,  then,  it  appears  that, 
after  this  bloody  day,  I  shall  take  tea  in  the  Belvidere  palace." 
At  this  moment,  the  Bussian  troops  debouched  from  the  forest, 
and  a  cloud  of  Russian  cavalry,  with  several  regiments  of  heavy 
cuirassiers  at  their  head,  advanced  to  the  attack.     The  brave 
Colonel  Pientha,  who  had  sustained  an  unremitting  fire  from  his 
effective  battery  for  five  hours,  seated  with  perfect  coolness  upon 
a  broken  piece  of  cannon,  gave  his  last  destructive  fire,  then 
galloped   away  under    the   terrible   discharge   of  the   enemy's 
artillery.     The  Russian  forces,  animated  by  this  rapid  movement 
of  his  battery,  advanced  with  the  cavalry  on  a  trot  upon  the  line 
of  a  battery  of  rockets,  while  a  destructive  discharge  was  poured 
into  their  ranks,  and  the  horses,  enraged  by  the  fiakes  of  fire, 
became  ungovernable,  and  dashed  away  from  the  ranks  in  dis- 
order, exposed  to  the  galling  fire  of  the  Polish  infantry ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  were  so  completely  destroyed,  that  of  a  regiment 
of  cuirassiers  whose  helmets  were  inscribed  with  the  motto  of 
^'  Invincibles,"  not  a  man  escaped.     The   destruction  of  the 
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routed  cavalry,  and  the  flight  of  the  ooltimiui  of  in&ntrj  under 
the  pursuit  of  the  lancers,  caused  a  general  retreat ;  and  the  cry 
'*  Poland  for  eyer,"  rererlerated  through  the  heavens,  nntfl  it 
reached  the  ancient  walls  of  Warsaw,  to  the  great  joy  of  its 
uudons  inhabitants.* 

So  terrible  was  the  carnage  of  that  memorable  day,  that  the 
Polish  army  had  not  a  single  general  or  staff-officer,  who  had  not 
his  horse  killed  or  wonnded  under  him  ;  two  thirds  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  had  their  clothes  pierced  with  baUs,  and  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  army  were  wounded.  The  field  of  battle  was 
covered  with  thirty  thousand  Russians  and  ten  thousand  Poles, 
who  lay  rank  upon  rank,  quietly  slumbering  side  by  side,  in  the 
oold  embrace  of  death,  unmindful  of  their  former  hatred,  and 
regardless  of  previous  rank  and  fortune.  The  Forest  of  Elders 
was  BO  strewed  with  human  corpses,  that  its  cognomen  was  from 
^t  day  changed  from  the  ^'  Forest  of  Elders"  to  the  '^  Forest 
of  the  Dead."  The  disastrous  results  of  this  fatal  battle  spread 
terror  and  dismay  through  Russia ;  and  all  Europe  heard  with 
astonishment,  that  the  far-famed  crosser  of  the  Balkan  had  been 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Warsaw,  by  a  modem  Spartan  band 
of  Polish  heroes,  hardly  sufficient  in  number  for  a  body-guard  of 
an  Eastern  prince. 

During  this  day  of  death,  every  heart  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
of  Warsaw  trembled  with  alternate  hopes  and  fears  for  the  fate 
of  their  friends  and  dear  ones,  who  were  falling  in  the  battle,  and 
with  fearful  forebodings  for  the  lives  of  the  innocent  and  helpless 
at  home.  Every  house-top  was  covered,  every  window  filled,  and 
every  eminence  or  stand  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  com- 
batants, was  occupied  with  aged  fathers  and  mothers,  beloved 
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aisters,  wives,  and  children,  wbo  miDgled  their  feelings  in  com- 
mon anxiety,  united  their  tears  in  one  common  grief,  joined  their 
prayers  in  one  common  devotion  for  the  Polish  heroes  who  were 
every  moment  falling  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  those 
beloved  ones  they  had  left  at  home.  Thousands  of  anxious 
citizens  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  assembled,  with  trem- 
bling interest  eagerly  watching  the  progress  of  the  battle,  as  they 
viewed  through  the  occasional  divisions  of  the  columns  of  smoke 
the  alternate  success  of  the  Russians  and  Poles. 

But  the  most  distressing  scene  in  this  dreadful  tragedy  was  ex- 
perienced when  the  remnant  of  the  gallant  Polish  army  returned 
from  the  battle  to  their  friends  in  Warsaw.  Their  hair  and  faces 
begrimed  with  powder  and  blood,  gave  them  more  the  appearance 
of  fiends  than  human  beings ;  the  living  and  dying,  with  their 
shattered  spears  and  broken  armor,  made  the  heavens  ring  with 
their  patriotic  songs,  encored  by  their  wives,  infants,  and  friends, 
as  they  ''  crossed  the  bridge,  and  filed  slowly  through  the  streets, 
with  their  lances  shivered  against  the  cuirasses  of  the  guards, 
their  helmets  broken,  their  forms  black  and  spotted  with  blood, 
some  erect,  some  tottering,  and  some  barely  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves in  the  saddle,  while  above  the  stern  chorus  of  patriotic 
songs  rose  the  distracted  cries  of  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and 
lovers,  seeking  among  this  broken  band  for  forms  dearer  than 
life,  many  of  whom  were  then  sleeping  on  the  battle-field."* 

The  ravages  of  war  in  all  their  worst  forms,  are  clearly  de- 
picted in  everything  that  relates  to  Poland^— in  her  history,  her 
progression,  sovereignty,  slavery,  anstocracy,  representative 
assemblies,  army,  society,  literature,  lands,  government,  laws, 
wealth,  religion,  politics,  civilisation,  and  final  conquest.     The 
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Btatesmui  who  would  learn  the  philosophy  of  aggressiye  war« 
need  only  to  study  the  history  and  institutions  of  Poland.  There 
we  may  leam  the  sad  conseqaences  of  war  on  the  individual  and 
national  wealth  of  a  people — ^its  destructive  influence  on  society 
— its  blighting  effects  on  the  domestic  relations — its  ruinous  con- 
aequences  on  the  character  of  the  combatants,  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, home,  and  institutions. 

That  war  may  be  justifiable  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
is  one  of  the  laws  of  Heaven,  by  which  the  worst  temporal  pun- 
ishments are  inflicted  on  the  rebellious  race,  is  conceded  ;  but  it 
must  in  all  oases  be  confined  to  such  defensive  wars  as  are  just 
and  necessary  for  self-defence  and  the  protection  of  national 
lights  and  honor.* 

*  Alison,  rV.,  14. 

Ths  battles  fought  by  Sobieiki  and  Koieiiiiko  ait  dsscribed  in  their  lives 
contained  in  the  chapter  on  great  men. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

AMSTOCEACT. 

Genertl  Principles  of  Aristocracy — ^Its  Definition — ^Its  Divisions— Htstoiy 
of  Aristocracy— Nobility  of  Europe  generally — Polish  Aristocracy — Ori- 
gin of  the  Polish  Nobility — ^Fiist  Assemblies  of  the  Noble»~-Their  Power 
and  Influence  on  Society. 

Aribtocract,  aooording  to  its  etymology,  means  a  goyemment 
of  the  best  J  or  moit  excelieni ;  and  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
aristoi.  This  term,  originally  in  Greek,  as  well  as  optimaies  in 
Latin,  was  used  to  denote  the  educated  and  wealthy  class  in  the 
state.  In  a  more  general  sense,  the  term  includes  those  persons 
who  are  distinguished  from  the  masses  by  their  rank,  power,  and 
influence.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  it  is  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  places  the  supreme  power  in  the  nobles. 

The  general  features  of  aristocratic  power  comprehend  literaty 
aristocracy,  moral  aristocracy,  political  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  and  the  distinctions  of  caste  and  blood.  The  two 
former  may,  and  frequently  are,  not  only  harmless,  but  highly 
useful,  while  the  last  three  are  more  liable  to  abuse  ;  and  when 
perverted,  generally  are  attended  with  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  best  interests  of  individuals  and  society. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  term  aristocracy,  expressive  of 
the  wealthy  and  educated  class  of  citizens,  has,  long  sinoey  and 
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even  at  a  very  early  day,  lost  its  moral  definition,  and  retained 
its  political  sense ;  and  henoe  it  is,  that  the  term  generally,  since 
the  fifth  oentary,  means  merely  a  government  of  a  ftvs.  In  all 
governments,  where  the  sovereign  power  does  not  belong  to  one 
person,  it  is  possessed  and  administered  by  a  number  of  persons, 
eiUier  greater  or  less  than  half  the  community.  And,  as  a  gene- 
ral mle,  if  their  number  be  less  than  half,  the  government  is 
styled  an  aristocracy  ;  if  it  be  greater  than  half,  the  government 
19  called  a  democracy.  This  estimate  of  numbers  generally  ex- 
cludes infants,  females,  and  slaves.  An  aristocracy^  therefore, 
is  that  form  of  government,  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is 
shared  among  a  number  of  persons,  less  than  half  the  adult 
males  in  the  entire  community,  where  there  is  not  a  class  of 
mere  subjects  or  slaves;  or  the  dominant  community,  where 
there  is  a  class  of  subjects  or  slaves.* 

In  some  governments,  the  word  aristocracy  is  used  to  signify, 
not  merely  the  form  of  government,  but  a  particular  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  state.  When  used  in  thb  sense,  it  is  applied,  not 
merely  to  the  persons  composing  the  sovereign  body  of  an  aristo- 
cratic government,  but  to  a  class  or  political  party  in  any  state, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  its  government.  As  in  England,  where 
there  is  a  privileged  order  of  persons,  having  a  title  or  civil 
dignity,  and  where  no  person,  not  belonging  to  this  body,  is  ad- 
mitted to  share  in  the  sovereign  power — this  class  is  called  the 
aristocracy ;  and  all  persons,  not  belonging  to  it,  are  called  the 
popular  party,  or  the  people. 

Under  such  circumstances,  many  of  the  rich  citizens  would 
not  be  included  in  the  aristocratic  class ;  but,  if  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  be  changed,  so  as  to  remove  the  disability  of  the 

*  Penny  Cydopedia,  II.,  327. 
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people,  and  the  rich  obtain  a  large  share  of  the  sovereign  power, 
then  the  wealthy  become  the  aristocratic  class,  in  contrast  with 
the  poor  and  middle  ranks  of  society.  This  principle  is  fonnd 
in  the  history  of  Florence,  where  the  nohili  popolanif  or  popnlar 
nobles,  at  one  period,  were  opposed  to  the  aristocratic  party, 
nntil  a  change  in  the  constitntion  made  them  the  chiefis  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  enemies  of  the  people. 

Aristocracy  in  England,  as  the  name  of  a  class,  at  the  present 
time,  is  generally  applied  to  the  rich,  as  opposed  to  the  rest  of 
the  community ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  used  in  a  narrower 
sense,  and  is  restricted  to  the  nobility  or  members  of  the  peerage. 
When  we  use  the  word  aristocracy  in  this  last  sense,  it  may  be 
applied  to  an  order  of  persons  in  states  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, where  a  titled  and  privileged  nobility  ezints.  The  privi- 
leged orders  in  France,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  to  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  have  frequently  been  called  the  aristocracy ; 
although  the  government  was,  during  that  period,  purely  monar- 
chical. And  on  the  same  principle,  a  class  of  persons  has,  by 
many  hbtorians,  been  termed  the  aristocracy  in  aristocratical 
republics,  as  in  Venice  and  Rome,  before  the  admission  of  the 
plebeians  to  equal  political  rights ;  and  in  democratical  republics — 
as  Athens,  Rome  in  later  times,  and  France  during  a  part  of  her 
revolution.  In  this  sense,  the  nobility  of  Poland  were  the  exclu- 
sive aristocracy  of  the  nation,  to  which  no  citizen  could  be 
elevated,  nor  could  nobility  be  lost  by  poverty,  crime,  or  any 
other  cause. 

The  term  aristocracy  is  never  used  by  the  Greek  authors, 
where  it  originated,  to  signify  a  class  ofjpersons^  nor  is  it  found  in 
Machiavelli  and  the  revivers  of  political  science,  after  the  middle 
ages;  although  among  modem  writers  throughout  all  Europe, 
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ihifl  meaning  aniversally  prevuls.  In  the  Republic  of  North 
America  no  privileged  elass  or  titled  nobility  exists,  and  no  pri- 
Tileged  aristocracy  is  fonnd. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  principle  in  the  human  constitution, 
that  power  is  corrupting ;  and  cannot  be  long  and  successfully 
used  by  the  same  person,  without  injury  and  abuse.  And  this 
has  undoubtedly  given  rise  to  the  popular  doctrine  in  republican 
goyemments,  of  rotation  in  office.  Political  aristocracy,  the 
power  of  wealth,  and  the  distinctions  of  caste,  are  more  generally 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  corruption,  than  literary  and  moral 
infiaence.  And  yet  all  these  several  kinds  of  power,  when  duly 
appreciated  and  wisely  used,  may  be  highly  useful.  No  matter 
how  much  literary,  moral,  or  political  power  a  tnan  may  possess, 
nor  how  extensive  his  opulence,  so  long  as  he  uses  these  talents 
wisely,  honestly,  and  usefully.  The  great  danger  lies,  not  in 
their  possession,  but  in  their  abuse. 

Land  is  an  invariable  characteristic  of  aristocracy,  and  the 
bans  of  the  institution.  The  monster  always  clings  to  the  soil 
that  supports  it.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  by 
chartered  privileges  alone,  nor  by  birth,  but  by  landed  property, ' 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  that  an  aristocratic 
nobility  is  constituted  and  sustained.  A  nation  may  exist,  at 
times,  in  the  extremes  of  immense  fortunes  and  great  poverty  ; 
and  unless  those  fortunes  are  territorial,  there  is  no  aristocracy, 
but  simply  the  two  classes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  who  are  con- 
stantly changing  fortunes  by  industry,  frugality,  and  virtue, 
where  the  soil  is  free  and  tiie  government  pure.  Aristocrats  sel- 
dom flourish  in  a  free  soil,  nor  in  a  country  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

The  history  of  aristocracy,  as  identified  with  nobility,  in  its 
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general  character,  is  a  record  of  crime  and  moral  degradation, 
UDwortbj  of  the  true  dignity  of  the  human  race.  And  even  if 
we  concede  to  the  superannuated  institution,  that  it  has  done 
some  good  in  the  course  of  its  long  history  of  more  than  five 
thouf^and  years — which  is  all  its  honest  friends  pretend  to  claim — 
still,  the  countless  evils,  the  never  ending  miseries,  which  it  has 
produced  in  Poland — to  say  nothing  of  the  many  millions  of  pre- 
cious lives  and  valuable  treasures  it  has  cost  France  and  other 
nations — infinitely  surpass  all  its  hoasted  claims  of  political 
and  moral  excellence.  The  political  importance  of  a  hereditary 
nobility,  or  a  class  of  society  which  claims  the  first  civil  hononi 
and  privileges  above  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  however  competent 
and  worthy,  by  no  other  right  or  title  but  that  of  birth,  is  a 
startling  proposition  in  the  ears  of  wisdom  and  freedom  ;  and  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  generally  prevailed,  more  or  less, 
in  all  nations  and  ages,  except  America.  The  general  character 
of  the  institution — which  is  shaded  with  every  variety  of  crime 
and  human  degradation — its  origin,  which  has  no  other  claims  to 
existence  than  the  triumph  of  might  over  right,  its  history,  every 
page  of  which  is  a  record  of  crime  in  support  of  its  unhallowed 
tenure,  the  variety  of  its  chameleon  forms,  and  its  useless,  op- 
pressive, and  unjust  relations  to  other  classes  of  society,  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  data,  on  which  a  sound  judgment  of  condem- 
nation  and  execution  might  be  safely  and  justly  founded,  without 
even  a  hazard  of  candid  criticism. 

It  is  in  vain  that  nobility  claims  to  be  the  patron  of  science, 
for  the  history  of  the  world  shows  very  clearly,  that  the  moet 
distinguished  scholars  have  sprung  from  obscurity,  and  cut  their 
own  way  to  eminence,  through  poverty  and  great  tribulation,  like 
Franklin,  with  his  roll  of  bread  under  his  arm,  without  the  aid 
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of  a  oold-hearted,  jealoiis  ianstooraoy ;  uid  not  nnfi^qventlj  en- 
oounteriDg  their  oppoflitioD.  Tme,  we  may,  in  the  history  of 
almost  every  nation,  diBOoyer  a  period  in  whieh  the  nohility  have 
kindly  regarded  the  great  interests  of  mankind ;  knowledge  and 
Tirtne,  or  love  of  moral  beauty,  and  the  oharms  of  nature  and 
art ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  same  class,  not  unfrequently 
under  the  diotation  of  caprice,  fashion,  or  interest,  perhaps  in  the 
same  quarter  of  a  century,  wantonly  demolished  all  these  beauti- 
fbl  fiibrics  and  flourishing  institutions 

The  history  of  monarchies,  both  ancient  and  modem,  shows 
most  clearly  that  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace,  good 
order,  and  justice,  and  the  great  majority  of  all  the  wars,  civil 
and  foreign,  which  have  deluged  the  world,  have  originated  in  the 
secret  council  chambers  of  the  nobility — ^impatient  of  the  salutary 
restraints  of  liberty  which  the  good  of  society  requires — ^although 
they  were  very  willing  to  flatter  superior  power,  so  long  as  they 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  its  favors.  This  state  of  things 
always  existed  in  Poland,  under  the  patronage  of  her  ruthless 
nobility.  Revolutions,  riots,  and  revolts,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, almost  always  originated  with  a  discontented,  ambitious, 
erown-seeking  nobility ;  and  where  one  prince  has  lost  his  throne 
and  life  by  popular  insurrections,  hundreds  of  others  may  be  men- 
tioned who  have  been  deprived  of  both  by  the  conspirades,  ^- 
tions,  and  midnight  assassinations  of  the  nobility. 

Nor  is  it  among  the  least  of  these  aristocratic  evils  that  the 
progression  of  extensive  states,  with  authority  over  numerous 
dependents  and  slaves,  with  generally  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
gives  to  the  nobles  a  power  which  embarrasses  the  course  of 
those  monarohs  who  desire  to  protect  and  elevate  the  lower 
classes.    Where  these  insurmountable  difficulties  exist,  as  they 
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always  did  in  Poland,  the  result  of  snch  a  strife  frequently  is,  that 
ihe  monarchical  becomes  in  fact  an  arisiocratical  goyemment ;  and 
then  follows  the  almost  invariable  sequel  of  a  sovereign  senate, 
composed  of  the  noble  families.  Of  all  the  goYemments  whidi 
have  prevailed  in  the  world,  an  aristocracy  is  decidedly  the  worst. 
It  not  only  disregards  the  natural  rights,  liberty,  and  eqoality  of 
the  people,  but  is  the  most  oppressive,  unjust,  and  ruinous  of  all 
governments.  The  history  of  aristocracy  is  uniform  in  its  instroo- 
tionsy  that  the  same  usurpation,  tyranny,  and  oppresMon  at  difier- 
ent  times,  have  characterised  the  nobility  of  Asia,  Africa,  Rome, 
Venice,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  other  European  states. 

Nor  can  the  plea  of  necessity  be  successfully  urged  in  support 
of  the  institution.  So  long  as  the  Creator  decrees  that  all  men 
by  nature  are  free  and  equal ;  and  so  long  as  reason  requires  us 
to  value  every  man  according  to  his  moral  excellence,  and  justice 
demands  that  the  state  should  secure  equal  rights  and  privileges 
to  all  the  citizens  without  discrimination,  protect  their  rights  by 
equal  laws,  and  prevent  the  few  from  subjecting  the  many,  it  will 
be  in  vain  that  aristocracy  urges  its  unjust  claims  on  the  ground 
of  political  necessity,  in  violation  of  the  common  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  humanity.  It  is  an  old  maxim  of  wisdom,  of  great  anti« 
qnity,  *^  That  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
wdl."  The^W^  way  is  the  right  way  ;  and  the  right  way  is  the 
true  political  way  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  government.  And 
all  the  time-serving,  selfish  arguments  of  a  superannuated,  illegi- 
timate aristocracy,  to  say  tiie  least  of  it,  have  no  weight  against 
tiie  principles  of  eternal  justice  and  wisdom.  We  are  aware  of 
the  old  stereotyped  arguments  which  have  been  so  frequently  put 
forth  for  more  than  fifty  centuries,  by  all  the  herculean  talent, 
learning,  logic,  and  eloquence  that  nobility  could  command,  in 
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support  of  its  nnDatural,  useless,  and  worse  than  useless  existence. 

Their  argnnient  is,  that  conceding  all  these  ''  dogmas  and  truisms, 

which  no  one  denies,"  as  they  please  to  call  them,  '•^  still  they  do 

not  proTe  the  inconsistency  of  a  hereditary  nobUity  with  the  best 

constitution  which  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  state  will 

allow  ;  because  time  may  have  interwoVen  many  valuable  interests 

with  it,  and  made  them  dependent  upon  it.     And  in  a  state  where 

the  ideas  of  justice  and*  citizenship  are  clearly  understood  and 

well  rooted,  a  privileged  order  is  necessary,  only  under  very  peeu^ 

Har  circwnstances  ;  and  as  a  necessary  safeguard  and  protection 

between  royalty  and  the  common  people."     And',  again,  the 

argnment  is — ^'  Human  folly  may  render  it  necessary  to  admit  a 

hereditary  monarchy,  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  prevent  still  greater 

evils,  as  all  human  affairs  are  a  choice  of  evils.     Thus  it  has 

become  so  much  interwoven  with  all  the  interests  of  the  several 

states,  that  ite  abolition  would  be  a  very  difficult  task."    To  aU 

this  sophistry,  the  American  government,  Norway,  and   other 

states  who  have   tried  the   experiment,  furnish   a  triumphant 

answer  ;  and  until,  aristocratic  governments  sustain  their  visionary 

arguments  by  facts — and  facts,  too,  drawn  from  experience  in  the 

absence  of  a  nobility — their  idle  gossip  in  fkvor  of  sacrificing 

right  to  might,  justice  to  injustice,  truth  to  falsehood,  liberty  to 

slaveTy,  and  wisdom  to  folly,  will  have  very  little  weight  in  the 

seales  of  conscience  and  reason.* 

Norway  came  to  the  same  conclusion  in  1821  ;  and  after  trying 
aristocracy  in  all  its  various  forms,  sinuosities,  genuflexions,  and 
chameleon  changes,  summoned  the  moral  courage  to  abolish  the 
whole  system,  by  three  stem  and  well-directed  blows,  heedless  of  the 
remonstrances  of  royalty,  and  the  threats,  flatteries,  and  tears  of 

^  American  Encyclopedia,  DC,  301. 
3* 
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an  expiring  arieitoonoy,  without  the  sliglitest  ineonyenienoe,  and 
to  the  great  joy  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

In  reviewing  this  institution,  historically,  we  find  a  hereditaiy 
nobility  in  the  infancy  of  almost  eyery  natiiiB,  ancient  and 
modem,  except  the  American  Union.  It  enjoyed  a  floariBhijig 
existence  long  anterior  to  the  first  anthentic  records  of  profane 
history,  and  the  monster  now  points  to  its  grey  locks  and  myste- 
rious antiqnity,  as  the  credentials  of  its  heayenly  origin.  Its  rise 
may  be  attributed  to  various  causes.  Military  despotism  was  the 
primeval  parent  of  this  ofipring ;  while  in  some  instances,  at  sab- 
sequent  periods,  the  blood  of  the  noble  race  was  improved  by  the 
honors  paid  to  superior  talent,  and  the  society  of  the  priests,  who 
were  revered  as  the  guardians  of  the  great  mysteries  of  religion. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind — and  whether 
for  weal  or  woe  we  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire — ^that  military 
chieftains  have  always  overawed  the  community,  and  commanded 
the  superior  reverence  of  their  country.  To  this  superiority  the 
priestly  nobility  of  the  remotest  antiquity  has  uniformly  yielded ; 
though  at  times  with  no  little  trepidation  and  jealousy.  Even  the 
old  caste  of  the  Brahmins  in  India  has  surrendered  its  power  to 
the  rank  of  the  Eetri ;  while  the  rulers  on  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  are  still  obliged  to  pay  the  greatest  deference 
to  the  descendants  of  the  elder  nobility,  over  whom  they  exercise 
unlimited  power. 

Among  the  ancient  German  tribes,  which  seem  to  be  the  com- 
mon nursery  of  European  aristocracy,  only  obscure  traces  of 
hereditary  nobility  are  found  ;  which,  in  subsequent  periods,  was 
generally  established  throughout  that  continent.  Many  of  these 
nations  recognise  one  ruling  family  as  the  ancestors  of  their 
nobility.    Among  the  8azoiiS|  Danes,  and  Nonnans,  the  family 
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of  Odin  preT&iled ;  the  Yisigothfl  reyered  the  hooM  of  B«Ith ; 
wbile  the  Ostrogoths  sustained  the  race  of  Amal,  and  the  Bava- 
rians  that  of  Agilolfing.  These  Cunilies  seem  to  have  sostained 
the  same  relations  to  their  nations,  as  the  Inoas  to  the  PeruTians, 
and  other  royal  fitmilies  of  the  American  Indians.  The  Asen, 
who  were  the  early  progenitors  of  Earopean  aristooraoy,  were 
sappoeed  to  be  of  Divine  origin  by  the  ignorant  and  soperstitions 
masses  ;  and  so  mach  excelled  the  common  people,  from  whom 
thej  deiived  snch  superior  benefits,  that  the  fitbulous  divinity  of 
the  ancestors  was  most  cheerfully  attributed  to  their  descendants ; 
who,  on  this  account,  were  honored  for  many  ages  as  the  privi-* 
leged  nobility,  and  legitimate  aristocracy  of  the  people.  Besides 
these  divine  and  fabulous  aristocrats,  no  other  hereditary  nobility 
existed  among  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Normans,  Danes,  Swedes^ 
Polest  and  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  north,  for  a  long 
period  of  antiquity. 

The  Antrustiones  and  Lendes,  or  Liti,  of  tiie  Franks ;  the 
Degenes — ^including  the  Thaini,  Thani,  Thegnas,  etc.— of  the 
Saxons ;  the  Hirdmans  and  Dingmans  of  the  Danes  and  Normans^ 
are  not  considered  noblemen,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word ; 
but  only  the  successors  of  the  princely  companions  described  by 
Tacitus,  who  have  gradually  usurped  a  hereditary  rank,  by  subse- 
quent acquisitions  of  feudal  property.  The  dignities  of  the  Frank 
counts,  the  alderman  and  great  thames  of  England,  as  also  of  the 
jarh  of  Denmark — ^known  in  England  as  the  Eorlas,  were  acces- 
sible to  every  one  of  distinguished  merit,  and  favored  by  fortune. 

Both  in  Germany  and  France,  the  first  hereditary  nobility  com- 
menced with  the  (all  c€  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  In  England, 
it  first  beeame  hereditary  with  the  conquest  of  the  Normans,  in  the 
tsntli  aad  deyentii  oenturies  \  and  was  afiorwards  spread  ovw  all 
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Europe ;  and  dignities  as  well  as  lands  became  hereditary.  The 
nobles  of  the  first  rank,  under  different  forms,  including  princes, 
coonts,  and  lords,  together  with  the  warriors,  consisting  of  the 
knights  bound  to  service  in  war  and  at  court,  and  not  always  con- 
sidered as  perfectly  free,  were  distinguished  from  the  peasants  and 
common  citizens  who  were  obligated  to  perform  the  common  and 
laborious  services.  The  latter  class,  however,  are  not  always  to 
be  considered  as  slaves,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  subsequent  history  and  progress  of  these  civil  distinctions, 
with  their  numerous  relations  to  the  people,  varied  in  the  diflferent 
countries  of  Europe.  In  England,  Scotland,  Spain,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  the  title  of  lords  and  barons,  which  belonged  to 
the  higher  nobility,  descended  only  to  the  oldest  son.  The 
younger  sons,  in  case  of  preferment  in  civil  life,  whose  rank  in 
England  is  established  by  law,  are  considered  generally  as  ranking 
with  the  common  people.  They  usually  engage  in  various  kinds 
of  commercial  business,  devote  themselves  to  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, to  military  service,  and  the  practice  of  law ;  while  some 
become  merchants,  proprietors  of  manufactures,  etc. 

In  England,  hereditary  nobilily,  comprehending  various  classes 
of  titles,  such  as  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons, 
is  more  personal.  There  are  also  several  feudal  tenures,  which 
are  merely  titular,  to  which  certain  privileges  and  honors  are 
attached,  which  every  lipd  proprietor  enjoys  freely ;  but  they  are 
not  ranked  with  the  nobility,  unless  they  are  elevated  to  the 
distinction  by  a  special  patent  from  the  government.  In  Spain 
and  Italy  the  same  rank  corresponds  to  the  tituladoSy  including 
the  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts ;  and  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  property.  These  titles  of  nobility,  though  sometimes 
conferred  by  the  monarohsi  are  n^ostly  connected  with  eatateSi 
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and  freqaentiy  attached  to  yerj  small  fiefs  ;  and  henoe  arise  the 
mnltitades  of  counts  in  Upper  Italy — the  conii  di  terra  firma  of 
^eoiee  in  former  times.  In  this  manner  many  of  the  distin- 
gniahed  Spanish  families  acquire  a  great  nnmher  of  such  titles, 
-wliich  seems  to  be  the  acme  of  their  ambition.  The  badges  of 
thefle  aristocratic  honors  are  called  garras,  or  caps,  and  sometimes 
mmonnt  to  four  or  five  hundred. 

In  France  this  rank  is  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  noble 
fitmily.    Previous  to  the  revolution,  the  rights  of  the  peerage 
and  the  feudal  estates  descended  only  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the 
jrounger  sons  were  left  to  seek  their  fortunes  either  in  the  army 
or  church  ;   while  every  inferior  employment,  even  mercantile 
pursuits,  forfeited  all  claims  to  nobility.     The  sovereignty  of  the 
French  princes,  which  was  connected  with  their  ancient  fiefs—- 
embracing  the  dukedoms  of    Normandy,   Bretagne,  Ouienne, 
Burgundy  ;  and  also  the  counties  of  Toulouse,  Champagne,  and 
Flanders,  with  the  territories  of  Dauphiny,  Provence,  Franche- 
Oompte,  Venaissin,  etc.— dates  its  origin  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  had  already  reached  maturity  when  Hugh  Capet  ascended  the 
throne.    France  wisely  united  gradually,  but  as  fast  as  possible, 
all  these  extensive  fiefis  with  the  crown,  until  only  a  few  small 
sovereignties— as  the  princedoms  of  Bouillon,  Dombes,  Orange, 
Avignon,  and  Venaissin — ^remained  in  more  modem  times.     In 
the  time  of  Louis  IX.  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to 
the  supreme  courts  of  the  kings  and  parliaments  were  established, 
and  were  foDowed  by  a  gradual  and  permanent  extension  of  the 
king's  authority  over  the  lands  of  the  barons ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Xni.   the  power  of   the   aristocratic  grandees  was 
abolished  by  Richelieu.    In  France  the  kings  have  always  been 
eager  to  undermine  the  nolnlity,  and  reduce  them  to  a  level  with 
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the  oommon  people.  Louie  XI.  and  Louie  XIY.  were  the  mosfc 
active  levellere,  and  redaced  everj  rank  beneath  the  throne  to 
the  same  sabjection ;  while  Louis  XY.  descended,  with  all  his 
court,  almost  to  the  dust,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
teaching  the  nobilitj  lessons  of  humility  and  subjection.* 

In  France,  the  history  of  the  royal  family  affords  no  example 
of  marriage  with  persons  of  a  lower  rank,  though  the  law  did  not 
prohibit  such  connections.  The  legitimate  branches  of  the  royal 
faniOy,  the  offspring  of  mistresses,  the  princes  of  Yendome, 
Yerneuil,  Yermandois,  Maine,  Toulouse,  and  Penthievre,  which 
are  now  extinct,  Louis  XIY.  freely  recognised  in  his  will  as 
capable  of  inheriting  the  French  throne,  notwithstanding  they 
descended  from  parents  of  unequal  rank,  and  from  illegitimate 
associations.  The  same  right  could  never  have  been  contested  in 
relation  to  legitimate  children  of  parents  unequal  in  rank.  In 
the  noble  families  of  France,  the  rank  of  the  mother  was  of  no 
oonsequence ;  the  title,  rank,  property,  and  all  the  aristocratio 
and  royal  importance  of  the  family,  depended  on  the  lineage  of 
the  £ftther. 

The  nobility  in  France  is  known  by  the  title,  pain  de  Frames; 
for  both  the  ancient  and  modern  titles  of  nobility,  as  prince^  duc^ 
marquis^  count,  vicomley  and  haroUf  exist  there  without  peerage. 
The  lower  title  of  nobility,  holding  the  same  rank  as  the  gentry 
of  England  and  the  hidalgo  of  Spain,  was  connected  with  veiy 
insignificant  offices,  and  of  course  much  more  eamly  obtained  than 
in  England. 

The  French  revolution,  if  no  other  good  resulted  from  it,  is 
entitled  to  the  immortal  honor  of  first  depriving  the  nobles  of 
their  oppressive  privileges  and  exclusive  rights^  as  that  of  the 

*  AjUMiiaa  EniTdoiNMUa,  liL,  903. 
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jurisdictiofn.  etc.,  by  the  decree  of  Aogast  4tli,  1789  ;  and  ftfler 
the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system  by  a  nainber  of  snccessive 
l&^wSy  the  decree  of  June  19th,  1790,  abolished  entirely  all  here- 
ditary ranks.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  afber  these  several  steps 
of  reform,  the  senate  under  Napoleon — August  4th,  1806,  and  the 
decree  of  March  1st,  1808 — ^introduced  in  France  a  new  here- 
ditary Dobilily,  with  the  titles  of  princes,  dukes,  counts,  barons, 
mnd  chevaliers,  which  were  fortunately  limited  in  their  descent  to 
the  eldest  son.     After  the   restoration   of  the  Bourbons,  the 
ancient  nobility  reclaimed  their  former  rights  and  privileges,  and 
thus  nobility  again  was  generally  introduced  into  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  except  Norway.     Previous  to  the  revolution  the  number 
of  noble  families  in  France  did  not  exceed  seventeen  thousand 
five  iuudred ;  and  reckoning  five  individuals  to  a  famOy,  there 
might  have  been   at  most  ninety  thousand  nobles;    but  the 
disasters  of  the  revolution  probably  reduced  them  to  less  than 
forty  thousand. 

In  England  the  nobility  have  never  inherited  the  crown,  nor 
enjoyed  sovereignty,  except  in  some  provinces,  which  formerly 
were  the  domains  of  princes  who  were  nearly  related  to  the  royal 
family, — as  Lancaster,  Comwallis,  and  a  few  viscounties, — in- 
cluding Durham,  Chester,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  particularly  the 
Isle  of  Man,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol ;  all  of  which  exer- 
eised,  as  counties  paUUinej  subordinate  rights  of  government.  In 
England,  as  well  as  in  France,  the  highest  nobility  frequently 
intermarry  with  the  families  of  respectable  citizens,  such  aa 
merchants,  bankers,  brewers,  advocates,  etc.  The  wife  of  ike 
eelebrated  Whitbread,  speaker  in  parliament,  and  a  citixen  and 
brewer  of  London,  was  a  sister  of  Earl  Grey.  The  first  wife  of 
King  JamM  QL.  was  the  dao^ter  of  Lord  Chaaoellor  Hyde,  who 
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aftenrards  became  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  and  her  daughters,  Mary 
and  Anoe,  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Similar  examples 
are  foand  in  other  States 

The  English  nobility  composing  the  House  of  Lords,  oonsist 
of  five  difierent  ranks,  namely :  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  Tiseoiint?, 
and  barons.     The  lower  nobility  in  England,  known  as  the  gentry, 
is  of  much  later  origin,  and  considered  as  a  separate  rank. 
Throughout  England  every  one  ranks   in   this  lower  class  of 
nobility  whose  employment  is  respectable,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  esquire,  and  a  coat  of  arms.     Very  great  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  ancient  nobility,  comprehending  sueh 
nobility  as  could  not  be  traced  to  its  origin.     A  presentation  at 
court  required  a  nobility  of  four  hundred  years'  duration. 
f     The  aristocracy  of  England  has  been  little  more  than  a  nominal 
institution  since  the  tenth  century ;  and  since  the  fall  of  James  II. 
it  has  hardly  retained  even  its  nominal  existence.      A  strong 
hereditary  aristocracy  has  existed  in  Britain  ever  since  the  fifth 
century ;  but  it  was,  of  all  hereditary  aristocracies,   the  least 
powerful,  the  least  insolent  and  exclusive,  and  almost  destitute  of 
the   odious   and    invidious    characteristics    of   caste.      It   was 
constantly  receiving  numbers  from  the  people,  and  constantly 
sending  down  numbers  to  mingle  with  the  people.     Any  gentle- 
man might  become  a  peer.     The  younger  son  of  a  peer  was  but 
a  gentleman.     Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  precedence  to  newly- 
made  knights.     The  dignity  of  knighthood  was  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  man  who  could,  by  diligence  and  thrift,  realise 
a  good  estate,  or  who  could  attract  notice  by  his  valor  in  a  battle 
or  a  siege.     It  was  regarded  as  no  disparagement  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  duke — nay,  of  a  royal  duke — ^to  espouse  a  distinguished 
oommoner.     Thus,  Sir  John  Howard  married  the  daughter  of 
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ThomM  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk.     Sir  Richard  Pole  married 

the  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence. 

Good  blood  was  indeed  held  in  high  respect ;  but,  between  good 

blood  and  the  pnyileges  of  peerage  there  was,  most  fortnoately 

for  England,  no  necessary  cooneotion.     Pedigrees  as  long,  and 

escutcheons  as  old,  were  to  be  found  oat  of  ihe  House  of  Lords 

as  in  it.      There  were   new  men  who  bore  the  highest  titles. 

There  were  untitled  men,   well  known  to  be  descended  from 

Icnigbts  who  had  broken  the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastings,  and  scaled 

the  walls  of  Jerusalem.     There  were  Bohuns,  Mowbrays,  Dc Veres, 

— nay,  kinsmen  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet — ^with  no  higher 

addition  than  tiiat  of  esquire,  and  with  no  civil  privileges  beyond 

those   enjoyed  by  every  farmer  and  shopkeeper.      There  was, 

therefore,  here  no  line  like  that  which,  in  som^.  other  conntries, 

divided  the  patrician  from  the  plebeian.     The  yeoman  was  not 

inclined  to  mnrmnr  at  dignities  to  which  his  own  children  might 

rise.     The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to  insult  a  class  into  which 

his  own  children  must  descend^ 

After  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  several  ties  which 
united  the  nobility  with  the  commonalty,  became  closer,  more 
Bvmerous,  and  stronger  than  ever.  The  old  aristocracy  of 
Englaod  had  been  laid  in  nrinp,  far  and  wide.  In  the  year  1451, 
Henry  the  Sixth  summoned  fifty-three  temporal  lords  to  parlia- 
ment. Bnt  the  temporal  lords  summoned  by  Henry  the  Seventh 
to  the  parliament  of  1485,*  were  limited  to  only  twenty-nine, 
several  of  whom  had  recently  been  elevated  to  the  peerage.  And 
ev«n  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  ranks 
-ef  the  nobility  were  largely  recruited  from  the  society  of  the 
f&ulxy.    The  ooBstitntion  of  England  was  eotatmcted  for  th» 
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intermixtare  of  the  social  classes.     The  knight  of  the 
the  connecting  link  between  the  baron  and  the  shopkeeper.     On 
the  same  benches  on  which  sat  the  goldsmiths,  drapers,  and  grooera, 
who  had  been  returned  to  parliament  by  the  commercial  towns, 
sat  also  members  who,  in  any  other  country,  would  have  been 
called  noblemen,  hereditary  lords  of  manors,  entitled  to  hold 
courts  and  to  wear  coat  armor,  and  able  to  trace  back  an  honor- 
able descent  through   many  generations.      Some  of  them  were 
younger  sons  and  brothers  of  great  lords.    Others  could  boast  even 
of  royal  blood.      At  length,  the  eldest  son' of  an  earl  of  Bedford, 
called  in  courtesy  by  the  second  title  of  his  fiither,  offered  himself 
as  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and   his 
example  was  followed  by  others.     Seated  in  that  house,  the  heirs 
of  the  grandees  of  the  realm  naturally  became  as  lealous  for  its 
privileges  as  any  of  the  humble  burgesses  with  whom  they  were 
mingled.     Thus,  English  democracy  was,  from  an  early  period, 
the  most  aristocratic,  and  their  aristocracy  the  most  demooratio, 
in  the  world  ;  a  peculiarity  which  has  lasted  down  to  tiie  present 
day,  and  which  has  produced  many  important  moral  and  political 
efiects.* 

The  G-erman  nobility  pursued  a  different  course  from  Franes 
or  England.  Here,  the  ancient  dukes  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Fran- 
oonia,  Suabia,  Lotharingia,  and,  next  in  rank  to  them,  the  mar- 
graves in  the  east  and  north  of  the  German  empire,  obtained  tiie 
lights  of  sovereignty  at  the  same  time  as  in  Franoe ;  and  the 
title  of  count  finally  became  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  aa 
appendage  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Although  the 
emperors  ultimately  succeeded  in  abolishing  these  anoient  prin- 
dpalities,  they  derived  very  little  benefit  from  their  Tiotories,  for 

*  HacanUy,  HIrt.,  L,  11, 19. 
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tiie  reason  tbat  new  sovereignties  soon  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
dukedoms,  inferior  in  size  and  power,  bat  every  way  equal  to  the 
former  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
The  majority  of  the  German  counts  soon  assumed  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  and  a  great  number  of  ruling  families  thus  sprang 
up  in  the  empire,  and  formed  a  ruling  order  of  nobility,  whose 
families  inherited  in  common  the  rank  and  property  of  these 
aristocratic  castes. 

The  German  States  have  one  feature  peculiar  to  their  nobility, 
which  no  other  nation  in  Europe  ever  adopted,  namely,  that  the 
mother  must  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  father,  in  order  for  children 
to  succeed  to  all  the  aristocratic  rights  of  the  sire.  Baden, 
Anhalt,  and  other  princely  families,  disregarded  this  principle  of 
inheritance,  while  others  adhered  to  it  with  great  strictness.  The 
same  rule  has  been  extended  to  the  lower  class  of  the  German 
nobility.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  restricted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  certain  privileges  common  to  th^  whole  body  of 
nobility, — ^privileges  which  distinguish  the  German  nobility  from 
the  middle  classes  of  freemen,  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
oonntry  of  Europe.  This  principle  is  not  recognised  by  even  the 
highest  class  of  nobility  in  any  other  European  nation. 

In  Germany  alone,  the  aristocratic  interests  of  the  prineely 
fiunilies,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  nobility  to  the 
chapters  and  prebends  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  have  given  rise 
to  those  rigid,  exclusive  principles,  which  control  their  domestio 
relationiL 

Germany  is  also  the  only  nation  where  a  select  nobility  com- 
posed of  reigning  families  and  princes,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
right  of  sovereignty  over  their  own  territories,  shared  in  the 
government  of  the  empire  by  their  seat  and  vote  in  the  Diet ;  or, 
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at  least,  had  a  share  in  the  oolleotive  rote  of  the  prelates,  or  of 
the  four  hodies  of  coaots.  Some  rights  of  aoTereigntj  belonged 
also  to  the  knights  of  the  empire,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
select  nobility.  The  precise  limits  of  this  select  nobility  were 
always  involved  in  doubts  and  contests;  although  these  rights 
required  judicial  repose,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  on  mai^ 
riage.  The  rank  of  the  select  or  aristocratic  nobility  was  partly 
personal  and  partially  hereditary.  The  former  distinction  was 
attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  bishops,  and  abbots,  many 
of  whom  were,  at  the  same  time,  actual  sovereigns  ;  while  others 
possessed  only  the  dignity  of  princes  of  the  empire,  without  the 
rights  of  sovereignty. 

In  most  of  these  ecclesiastical  principalities,  the  Gorman  nobility 
excluded  untitled  men  of  learning  and  talent,  against  the  decree 
of  the  Pope,  as  promulgated  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.     The 
highest  degree  of  hereditary  nobility  was  confined  to  the  families  of 
the  princes  and  counts  of  the  empire,  and  limited  to  Germany. 
Although  many  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English  families 
enjoyed  the  title  of  princes,  dukes,  and  marquises, — and  Engli^ 
dukes  and  marquises  are  also  called  princes,  in  official  documents, 
— ^yet   the  haughty  German  princes  never   considered  them  as 
their  equals.     This  class  of  nobility  contains,  in  France,  those 
six  foreign  families,  which  enjoyed  at  French  courts  the  rights  of 
princes  etrangers,  on  account  of  their  relationship  to  sovereign 
houses  ;   or  on  account  of  their  descent  from  former  sovereigns 
of  Bretagne  and  Aquitaine.     These  French  families  consisted  of 
Lotharingia,  Savoy,  Grimaldi,  princes  of  Monaco,  Rohan,  Latour, 
d'Auvergne,  dukes  and  princes  of  Bouillon.     But  no  such  select 
nobility  ever  existed  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  or  Poland;  thoogb 
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flome  few  Polish  families  made  the  attempt,  without  much  sneeeflB, 
ms  the  Radzivills,  Czartoryskis,  and  others. 

Though  many  German  families  of  this  caste  have  lost  their 
aowereigntj,  jet  the  act  of  the  German  confederation  has  secured 
to   them  the  highest  rank  of  nobility,  equal  to  that  of  the  sove- 
reign houses.     Notwithstanding  all  this,  th3re  still  remained  a  re« 
cognised  distinction  in  Germany,  between  the  ancient  princes 
'who  had  risen  to  this  dignified  title  before  1580,  and  those  of  a 
more  recent  date.     The  more  the  power  of  the  Geman  princes 
increased,  the  more  the  ascendency  of  the  nobility  decreased. 
These' circumstances  gave  rise  to  a  society,  formed  in    1815, 
called  the  chain  of  nobility,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  and 
adyaneing  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  fortunately  for 
German   democracy,  it  met  with  little  success.     The   several 
degrees  of  the  lower  nobility  in  Germany,  were — 1.  the   title 
of  Von ;  2.  Edler  Von ;    3.  Ritter ;  4.  Bannerherr ;  5.  Frey* 
herr ;  6.  Count.     The  privileges  of  these  different  ranks  were 
originally  of  little  importance  ;  until  at  length,  in  several  coun- 
tries, they  were  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent  by  law,  as  well 
as  by  custom  and  practice.     They  enjoyed  immunity  from  taxes, 
and  monopolized  all  right  to  the  highest  public  offices,  especially 
in  the  army.* 

Nobility  in  Norway  was  abolished  by  the  Storthings  by  three 
successive  decrees  of  1815,  1818,  and  1821.  The  king  and 
nobility  rallied  all  the  opposition,  and  interposed  all  the  obstacles 
in  their  power,  in  vain  ;  while  the  democracy  of  the  people  per- 
severingly,  justly,  and  discreetly,  cut  down  the  supen^nuated, 
useless  aristocracy  of  the  country.  As  a  last  resort,  the  king  and 
the  nobility  proposed  to  the  people,  the  establishmenC  of  a  new, 
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hereditary  nobility,  which  shoitld  be  conferred  by  the  king  on 
periions  who  had  benefited  their  country  by  eminent  eerriecs, 
which  titles  should  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  in  conformity  with 
the  aristocracy  of  Enrope  generally.  But  the  determined  Sior* 
thing  J  true  to  their  democracy  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  spurned 
and  rejected  the  bribe,  not  only  because  it  was  in  violation  of  the 
twenty-fifth  article  of  the  constitution  of  1814,  which  declareg 
that  no  hereditary  privileges,  personal  or  real,  can  be  conferred 
on  any  native  of  Norway,  but  also  because  it  was  a  gross  inva- 
sion of  human  rights,  and,  in  fact,  no  benefit  to  the  privil^^ed 
few. 

The  Russian  nobility,  though  its  origin  is  not  so  directly  de- 
rived from  the  early  German  tribes,  as  from  the  Poles  and  their 
ancestry,  has  assumed  to  itself  all  the  G-erman  degrees  and  titles. 
In  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  the  ancient  nobility,  founded  on  con- 
quest, still  exists.  The  dominion  of  the  Russian  nobility  over 
their  peasants,  gives  this  aristocratic  rank  a  political  importance, 
though  it  is  destitute  of  all  sovereign  rights.  In  Russia,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  not  defined  before  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  their  legal  existence  has  the  same  date. 
The  legislative  enactments,  in  the  central  provinces,  receive  very 
little  attention  from  the  general  government,  in  consequence  of 
the  nullity  or  venality  of  the  subordinate  tribunals,  which  suffer 
a  thousand  acts  of  oppression  to  be  committed,  which  are  never 
heard  of  in  the  capital ;  and  from  a  criminal  indulgence  extended 
to  those  who  are  both  law-makers  and  law-breakers.  These 
defects  in  the  body  politic  are  the  causes  of  many  vices  among 
the  nobility.  The  Russian  nobility  has  had  the  double  misfor- 
tune of  living  for  a  long  time  under  the  most  despotic  tyraoDy, 
and  of  possessing  at  the  same  time  an  arbitrary  power.     Many 
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«f  the  noble  families  live  ihe  greater  part  of  the  year  on  their 
eatfttes,  or  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  their  serfe.  Their  children 
nirely  receive  a  liberal  education,  and  the  universities  are  not 
weU  patronized.  The  great  majority  of  the  young  nobles  enter 
into  the  military  service,  and  remain  satisfied  with  the  morose 
and  superficial  attainments  usual  to  their  profession ;  and  do  not 
oonipare  with  the  nobUity  of  modem  Europe  generally,  nor  did 
they  ever  excel  the  Polish  nobility.* 

In  Spain,  any  one  assumes  the  name  of  hidalgo y  whose  ances- 
tors have  not  been  engaged  in  mean  employments,  the  same  as  in 
Gangland. 

Nobility  at  a  very  early  day  in  its  history  was  conferred  by 
patent,  in  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  estate  of  inheritance.  Soon 
after  the  nobles  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  distinct  rank  in 
the  state,  the  soyereigns  availed  themselves  of  their  right  of  con- 
lorring  degrees  of  nobility  on  their  friends,  as  a  protection  to 
the  political  interests  of  the  crown,  against  the  invasions  of  the 
old  nobility,  who  not  unfrequently  found  themselves  in  conflict 
with  their  roonarchs.  Philip  III.  first  set  the  example  as  early 
as  1270,  to  grant  charters  of  nobility  in  France,  and  Q-ermany 
BOOB  followed  the  precedentr 

The  most  important  privileges  of  nobility  have,  in  modem 
times,  either  been  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits,  or 
abolished ;  because  they  were  opposed  to  all  the  best  interests 
of  government,  and  hostile  to  the  natural  rights  of  man,  as  weU 
as  gross  injustice  to  the  masses. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  history  of  aristocracy  reveals 
the  astounding  fact,  that  the  population  of  Europe,  numbering 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  submit  to  the  tyranny 
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and  diotatioQ  of  about  fiftj-ihree  reigning  fiuailies,  of  which  the 
highest  nobilitj  or  relatives,  including  the  jonnger  branohes,  may 
amount  perhaps  to  fifteen  hundred  individuals,  whose  fortunes, 
independent  of  their  private  income,  exceeded  a  hundred  nulltons 
of  dollars,  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  common  people  annually, 
indirectly  by  the  machinery  of  aristocratic  governments ;  and 
what  is  still  more  injurious  to  the  political  and  moral  interests  of 
community,  this  money,  so  unjustly  drawn  from  the  public  fnadsi 
is  mostly  spent  in  prodigality,  and  in  maintaining  the  splendor 
and  dignities  of  courts.* 

In  condensing  the  history  of  aristocracy  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass, we  find  a  class  of  citizens  imposing  upon  community  as  a 
superior  race  of  beings,  sometimes  claiming  to  themselves  divine 
honors  ;  that  they  are  the  emperors  of  the  world,  who  possess  the 
sole  right  of  governing  and  using  the  human  race  for  their  own 
gratifications  and  interests ;  whose  fabulous  and  unfounded  pre- 
tensions have  always  been  disputed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
reigning  sovereigns,  and  on  the  other  by  an  oppressed  people. 
Nor  is  the  sequel  of  this  history  in  the  least  diminished  in  inte* 
rest  in  modern  times.  Nobility  has  always  suffered  in  this  double 
fight  with  monarchy  and  democracy,  until  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple have  gradually  and  successfully  triumphed  over  aristocracy, 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  not  only  highly  probable,  but 
almost  certain,  that  at  no  distant  day,  democracy  will  unfurl  the 
flag  of  freedom  over  the  thrones,  castles,  and  graves  of  tyrannical 
aristocrats,  while  the  welkin  of  the  universe  will  ring  with  (he 
shouts  of  victory  from  a  world  of  freemen. 

The  nobility  of  Poland,  and  the  early  aristocracy  of  the  ooun* 
try,  had  its  origin  with  the  chiefs  of  the  nomad  tribes  as  early  as 
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(he  Chrifltbn  ertk^  and  peili&ps  preTioos.  Tliey  were  eaUed  at 
diat  early  day  szlackki,  or  gentlemen,  embracing  fordgn  con- 
querors, and  daring  the  eonrse  of  many  ages  became  identifted 
with  the  native  aristocracy — ^the  semitmnj  or  possessors  of  land. 
This  olaas  of  citiiens  progressiyely  advanced  in  power  and  acci- 
dental diatinctaoii,  nntil  they  assomed  the  title  of  barons  nnder 
their  dnkee,  previous  to  the  reign  of  the  Piasts,  and  finally  became 
anoifianised  body  of  aristocratie  nobles  nnder  the  Piasts,  the  Jagel- 
Ions,  and  their  snccessors.  The  early  Polish  voyrods  or  barons,  by 
an  united  effort  of  extraordinary  power,  liberated  tiliemsehres  from 
ihe  cmel  tyranny  of  Popiel,  their  despot,  dnke,  or  leader — the 
last  of  a  snccession  of  chiefs — ^who  had  mled  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron  for  eentnries,  prerions  to  the  reign  of  Piast.* 

In  obedience  to  the  mianimons  voice  of  the  people,  the  barons 
or  nobles  took  Piast,  a  hnmble,  worthy,  and  poor  wheelwright, 
from  his  industrious  shop,  and  enrolled  his  name  among  princes. 
Piast,  as  well  as  all  his  snccessors,  was  controlled  by  the  nobles ; 
and  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was  never  able  to  control  this  un- 
goremable  aristocracy.  Nor  were  the  Polish  nobility  satisfied 
with  ruling  the  king,  even  as  early  as  the  eighth  century ;  but 
they  held  the  entire  population  of  the  state  as  slaves,  over  whom 
ttey  ruled  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  f 

The  Polish  nobles  were  first  assembled  in  a  diet  by  Wladislas, 
in  tiie  year  1331,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  his  successors. 
These  assemblies  were  divided  into  two  classes  by  the  king,  for 
^e  purpose  of  balancing  power,  consisting  of  the  aristocracy  or 
the  infiuential  nobles,  and  the  numerous  barons,  who  possessed 
the  tide  of  noblemen,  but  differing  somewhat  in  influence  and 
interest ;  while  all  the  army  who  fought  on  horseback  were  nobles, 
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indading  the  miles  and  nobilisj  which  are  Bynonymons.  Tlis 
nobles  claimed  and  ezeroised  the  power  of  dictating  the  marriage 
of  their  sovereigns.  Thej  controlled  Queen  Hedwiga,  the  daughter 
of  Louis,  in  her  affections  and  marriage,  and  bj  ooerciye  measures 
prevented  the  visits  of  William,  the  intended  husband,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  marrj  Jagellon,  the  duke  of  Lithuania.* 

The  Lithuanian  nobles  were  th^  most  barbarous,  despotic,  and 
tyrannical  to  the  slaves,  though  less  in  number  than  anj  other 
Polish  province.  They  g^erallj  adhered  to  the  Greek  Church, 
being  obstinate  and  ungovernable.  The  nobility  of  Lithuania 
were  jealous  of  the  more  liberal  Polish  barons,  and  fearful  of 
losing  their  absolute  power  over  their  serfs,  resisted  most  strenu- 
ously all  efforts  at  reform.! 

All  the  nobles,  as  late  as  1474,  under  Casimir,  comprising  the 
army  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  composed  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  diets ;  but  the  great  inconvenience  of 
accommodating  such  numerous  assemblies,  compelled  them  to 
attempt  the  representative  system  of  Europe.  Dietines,  or  coUih' 
jTttta,  had  been  held  by  each  of  the  palatines  in  their  palatinates  fat 
a  long  time,  f<Hr  the  administration  of  justice,  and  had  alreadj 
begun  to  appoint  deputies  for  the  management  of  the  public  busi« 
neas.  At  length  every  district  adopted  the  representative  system  in 
a  restricted  form,  and  in  1468  sent  two  deputies  to  a  general  diet. 
The  first  representative  diet  was  convened  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  renewing  the  war  against  the  Teutonic  Knights.  The  repre- 
sentative system,  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  nobles,  was  a  failure. 
The  nobility  of  many  of  the  provinces  obstinately  refused  to 
surrender  their  rights  to  a  deputy,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of 
attending  in  person,  or  sending  as  many  nobles  to  the  diet  as  they 
*  Fletcher,  42,  44, 4&  f  Fletcher,  46,  47 . 
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])leaflod.  The  depukks  were  boand  to  obey  ihe  iostnietions  of 
their  ooostitoento,  uid  the  noblee  eontiiraed  their  general  meet- 
ingB,  iu  oj^MMitioii  to  ali  attempte  at  reform.* 

The  aoUea  generallj»  and  psrtienlarly  those  of  Lithuania,  were 
ever  jealous  of  their  soyereigns,  and  ready  to  trench  on  the 
rights  of  royalty,  and  trample  on  tiie  serft.  The  power  of  the 
aristooraoy  gradually  beeame  qnite  absolute,  until  they  laid  one 
hand  on  tlie  throne,  and  the  other  on  the  people,  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  both.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they 
inoloded  the  eommereial  okuHs  in  the  proscription  of  rights,  who 
were  interdicted  from  beooming  hmd  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
dinrch  preferment.^ 

The  nobiKty  in  Poland  are  still  very  numerous,  amounting  to 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand.    Aceordmg  to  the  old  laws  of 
the  republic,  the  nobles  were  terrigenous ;  and  erery  person  who 
possessed  a  freehold  estate,  however  small,  or  who  could  prove  his 
deseent  from  aaoestors  formerly  poesessed  of  such  an  estate,  and 
who  had  not  degraded  himself  by  engaging  in  any  kind  of  com- 
meroe,  manufoctnre,  or  in  any  profession,  was  a  nobleman  or 
gentkman ;  the  terms  being  synonymous.     They  were  all  con- 
flidered  equal  in  rank ;   and  t&e  titles  of  prinoe,  count,  etc. , 
wUch  some  of  them  had,  were  not  conridered  any  additional 
d^i;Qity.     Under  the  republic  the  nobility  were  everything,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.     The  Polish 
aristoeracy  were  absolute  lords  of  their  estates,  and  of  the  slaves 
who  occupied  l^em.     They  enjoyed  the  royal  privilege  of  main- 
taining troops  and  construoting  fortresses ;  and  they  only  could 
eleet  the  sovereign.     No  nobleman  could  be  arrested  until  after 
conviction,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  murder,  or  robbery  on 
•  Fletcher,  90, 01.  t  Idem,  03, 03. 
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the  highway ;  and  then  only  wheo  he  was  iaken  in  die  reiy  tei, 
which  of  conne  oocild  seldom  or  never  be  done*  Their  hmuoB 
were  secure  asylums  lor  all  to  whom  they  ohoae  to  extend  didr 
protectioQ)  whatever  mi^t  be  their  erimes;  eren  their  slayes 
could  not  be  arrested|  nor  their  property  amed.  They  were 
exempted  from  all  payment  of  tolls  and  other  direct  duties ;  and 
although  the  king  could  bestow  titles^  yet  he  had  no  power  to 
create  a  nobleman  or  genUemani  that  being  the  ezcItuOTe  privily 
of  the  diet. 

Fortunately  this  state  of  things  has  been  wholly  ohanged  bj  the 
humane  hand  of  time  and  modem  reform.  Under  the  rigorous 
governments  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  the  tyrannictl 
privileges  of  the  nobles  have  been  suppressed.  They  can  bo 
longer  trample  with  impunity  on  their  inferiors  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  nor  commit  oflfenoes  without  subjeeting  themselves 
to  the  full  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  a  poor  gentleman  no  longer 
considers  it  a  degradation  to  engage  in  some  department  of  honest 
industry.*  Though  modemiied  to  a  oonsiderable  degree,  the 
richer  Polish  nobles  still  continue  to  live  in  large  castles,  in  a 
state  of  rude  luxury  and  hospitality,  entertaining  the  great  num- 
bers of  their  dependants,  and  such  strangers  as  may  happen  to 
visit  thffln.  At  their  feasts  the  practice  of  sitting  below  the  ssit 
is  still  kept  up,  and  the  best  dishes  and  wines  are  placed  belbre 
the  elite  of  the  guests.! 

The  society  of  Poland  for  fifteen  oenturies,  while  they  ensted 
as  a  nation,  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  noblee  and  the 
peasants.  The  fonner  are  tall,  robust^  handsome,  brave,  frank, 
gay,  courteous  in  their  manners,  and  hospitable  to  strangers. 

•  Coze'i  Tr&vels,  I.,  102. 
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Tke  hlter  we  ignonmty  isdolent,  sertBe,  dsvM  to  the  boUm, 
•nd  fiur  superior  to  the  former  in  nombem.  Sttoh  a  ettle  of 
soeiety,  ezMng  in  Ike  ircnrst  of  extremesy  for  ever  iepamted  from 
Sush  otli«r  by  that  impasMble  gnif  whioh  always  divides  nobiHty 
and  slavery,  ever  has,  and  ever  wiD,  tmdermkie  any  government, 
and  nltimately  wreck  and  onsk  any  nation. 

The  noUlity,  containing  five  hundred  thousand  of  a  popnlatilon 
ef  fifteen  millions,  jealous  of  their  oppressed  inferiors,  and 
Ssarfial  of  being  compelled  to  divide  dieir  power  with  the  people, 
should  the  lower  elass  be  elevated  by  rank,  riches,  or  intelligence, 
atamped  every  hieiative  or  usefiil  profession  with  die  stigma  of 
dishonor.  It  was  their  mazim,  ^That  nobility  is  not  lost  by 
ind^ence  or  domestic  servitude,  but  is  totally  destroyed  by  com- 
meroe  and  industry."  Influenced  by  this  absord  doctrine,  they 
debarred  the  serfs  from  all  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms,  and  all 
Inerative  business,  because  tibey  both  feared  and  despised  them. 
With  these  principles,  alike  hostile  to  all  individual,  social,  and 
national  interests,  they  lived  and  died,  pitied  by  every  fiiend  of 
humanity  for  their  ignorance  and  folly.* 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  policy,  while  the  nobles  on 
tiie  one  hand  were  too  proud,  and  on  the  other  the  serft  were  too 
indigent  and  ignorant  for  the  progresnve  interests  of  industry  and 
eommerce,  every  lucrative  employment  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  race  of  avaricious  Shylocks.  The  Jews,  stimulated  by 
these  propitious  circumstances,  and  their  native  cupidity  of 
avarice,  spread  themselves  like  locusts  all  over  the  eoimtry, 
seinng  on  every  branch  of  Polish  industry  and  commerce,  untO 
mote  than  two  thirds  of  these  scattered,  covetous  sons  of  Abraham 
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BMj  now  be  foimd  on  the  soil  whioh  formerly  oonstitntad  die 
Polish  domimoBS.* 

The  invineible  nobles  were  neither  overawed  by  the  moMOeSy 
nor  snbdned  by  the  j^ower  of  the  orown.  For  a  loi^  tine  thev 
nnoonquerable  demooratie  spirit  woold  not  sdfer  any  distinetion 
among  themselyes,  bat  that  whioh  arose  from  aotoal  employment; 
and  never,  nntil  a  very  reoent  period,  reoognised  hereditary  titles 
of  nobility.  Their  waywods  or  military  chieftaine,  their  paktinai 
or  leaders  of  oounties,  their  castellans  or  governors  of  castles, 
held  their  offices  for  life.  These  offices  were  not  always  nomir 
nated  by  the  Idng.  Their  power,  and  particnlarly  the  palatiae% 
were  equally  offensive  to  the  king  and  the  nobles.  It  was  their 
duty  to  obey  the  former,  and  lead  the  latter.  In  vain  the  kingi 
of  the  Piasts  attempted  to  establish  a  body  of  burghers  by  the 
side  of  the  nobles,  and  graduate  their  democracy.  Thus  all  the 
eibrts  of  royalty  to  organize  an  orderly,  systematical  govemment^ 
based  on  law  and  utility,  were  frustrated  and  paralysed  by  the 
obstinacy  and  silly  aristocracy  of  the  Polish  nobility. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  aristocracy  which  have  prevailed  in  any 
government,  Polish  aristocracy  is  decidedly  the  worst.  Unlike 
England,  France,  or  any  other  government  known  to  modem  hifr* 
tory,  the  aristocracy  of  Poland  was  the  most  exclusive,  tyrannical, 
and  ruinous.  No  one  from  the  popular  party  could  ever  become 
a  nobleman,  however  talented  or  worthy ;  and  onoe  a  nobleman, 
always  a  nobleman,  however  vicious  or  degraded.  This  privileged 
class,  exclusive  in  its  organisation,  and  limited  to  only  five 
hundred  thousand,  of  a  population  of  fifteen  millions,  formed  a 
school  for  the  cultivation  of  the  evil  passions,  and  the  practice  of 
every  vice.     Their  aspirations  for  royalty,  and  struggles  for  the 
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erowii)  mvolTed  them  in  almost  oonturaal  domestio  war^  witik  the 
bitterest  jealousies  and  family  feuds,  which  descended  from  gene* 
ntion  to  generation  for  centuries.  Ambition  for  crowns,  an 
imgOTemable  thirst  for  war,  fickle-mindedness  in  national  policy, 
breach  of  treaties,  repeated  acts  of  treason,  contempt  for  inter- 
national law,  and  the  continued  violation  of  all  law,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  neglect  of  commerce,  national  and  individual 
wealth,  oppotttion  to  progression  and  all  improvement,  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  princes  in  preferenee  to  native  political  rivals, 
the  slavery  of  fourteen  millions  of  people  without  the  possibflity 
of  emancipation,  the  neglect  of  education,  opposition  to  sound 
legislation,  immorality  and  irreligion,  were  the  leading  traits  of 
ehanbcter  in  tiie  Polish  nobility,  and  finally  led  to  the  conquest 
and  dissolution  of  the  nation.  And  were  we  to  sum  up  all  the 
causes  which  so  &taUy  conspired  in  the  fiill  of  Poland,  they  could 
all  be  written  in  this  short  epitaph — Poland  was  ruined  by  her 
mobiUtf. 

Although  this  picture  of  Polish  aristocracy  is  by  no  means 
shaded  beyond  the  true  limits  of  history,  yet  it  is  just  to  say  that 
several  of  the  nobility  were  true  patriots,  lovers  of  human 
freedom,  and  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  interests  of 
their  country. 

A  system  of  aristocracy  like  that  of  Poland,  which  numbered 
more  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  truth  embodied 
an  the  freemen  of  the  Polish  nation,  is  so  odious  and  dangerous 
that  no  favorable  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  it.* 

•  AliBon,  I.,  xvii 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BEMOORAOY. 

Definilion  of  Bemocraqr — General  Principlea  of  DemociBcy-— Bemocncy 
the  best  Government  for  any  People — ^E^ucation  necessary  to  sustaui  De- 
mocracy—Origin and  Progress  of  Democracy — ^Polish  Democracy— IHf- 
ftrence  between  Polish  and  American  Democracy — Christian  Demoeney 
—Democracy  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  England,  of  France,  of  Geimanyi 
of  Russia,  of  America— Aristocracy  and  not  Democracy  mini  Nadoos. 

The  word  democracy  is  derived  from  the  Greek  demekr^tia^ 
iriiioh  18  compounded  of  two  Greek  terms,  demos  the  people,  and 
kraiio  to  role ;  and  literally  means,  govemment  by  tlie  people ; 
or  a  form  of  goyemment  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  ooDcctiTely,  or  in  whieh  the  people 
exercise  the  powers  of  legislation.    Snehwas  the  meaning  of  the 
term  among  the  Grecian  republics,  where  it  had  its  origin.    Bat 
in  modem  language,  and  particularly  in  the  Fftgliffh  tongue,  it 
bas  a  much  irider  range  of  thought ;  and  especially  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  democratic  institutions  are  more  exten- 
sirely  patronised.    The  word  democraey  is  full  of  meaning,  and 
has  no  synonyme  in  the  Ekiglish  language ;  nor  is  it  susceptiUe 
of  a  classical  definition,  so  as  to  give  the  full  force  of  its  mean- 
ing.   In  order  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  clear  and  full  idea  of  the 
word  democracy,  as  used  by  Americans,  it  requires  nine  words 
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to  tnndate  it,  vis. — knowledge,  liberty,  eqvility,  fratemiij, 
lyeiievolenee,  reeiprooity,  Iftw,  gorerament,  and  pregreMion. 
These  nine  words,  when  sU  their  mesnings  sre  concentrated  and 
brought  out  in  their  dear  and  faD  Ibrce,  in  reference  to  ciTil 
government,  mean,  that  state  of  ciril  soeietj,  where  the  grtaJkU 
good  of  the  greaUMtmnmberTBi^'b  fnodamental  law  of  the  land. 

If  we  ezamme  these  nine  words  separately,  we  shall  find  that 
each  expresses  an  indbpensabk  ingredient  of  American  demo* 
eraey.  The  histoiy  of  nations  clearly  pn^es  that  a  democratic 
goremment  cannot  floorish  without  an  educated  commnnity  to 
sostain  it.  The  education  of  the  masses  is  the  foundation  and 
bulwark  of  a  free  government,  and  the  most  formidable  weapon 
for  the  protection  of  human  rights  and  republican  institutions. 
The  education  of  the  American  people  in  natural  and  moral 
science  has  fought  their  battles,  extended  their  commerce  to 
every  sea  and  ocean,  and  oiganiicd  the  best  and  purest  govern- 
ment on  the  globe.  Although  an  educated  people  are  necessary 
to  sustain  and  perfect  a  demooratie  government,  it  by  no  means 
fellows  that  such  a  government  cannot  succeed  as  well,  at  least, 
if  not  better,  among  a  savage  or  barbarous  people,  than  a 
monarchy,  or  any  other  form  of  government.  That  a  democratic 
government  may  commence  with  education  and  religion,  and  sue* 
eeed  better  than  any  other,  is  dearly  proved  in  the  history  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanders.  Liberty,  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea* 
tures  of  democracy,  gives  to  every  citisen,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  all  the  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  which  man 
is  capable  of  enjoying,  subject  to  the  only  qualification,  that  he 
must  use  his  liberty  without  projwfice  to  oUiers.  Equality,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  &miliar  terms  in  the  vocabulary  of 
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moral,  and  rdigioiiB.    Witfaoat  beneToleiioe,  ihere  ott  be  no 
democracy ;  for  trae  democracy  promotes  the  greatest  good  of 
every  citiieii,  in  harmony  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole. 
But  knowledge,  Kberty,  equality,  and  beneyolence  cannot  ezkt 
without  fraternity — ^where  all  recogniie  each  othor  as  brothers  of 
one  great  democratic  fknuly-^mutually  sympathising  in  each 
other's  weal  and  woe — ^regardless  of  pomp  and  aristocratic  rank, 
and  repudiating  all  accidental  castes  and  social  distinctions  not 
founded  on  moral  w<h^.     But  all  these  oharaoteristics  of  true 
democracy  fiidl  far  short  of  the  whole  truth  contained  in  its 
definition,  without  the  beautiful  feature  of  recq>rocify.    Tbat 
state  of  society  which  regulates  all  its  intercourse  by  the  rule  <^ 
mutual  forhea^anu  and  reciprocai  concetnon^  is  the  most  lovely 
feature  of  man  in  all  his  relations  of  life ;    and  where  civil 
society  is  governed  by  this  principle,  as  in  the  United  States,  all 
the  natbns  of  the  earth  could  ncTcr  conquer  her  democrstio 
institutions.      Beciprocity  is  a  fundamental    principle  in  the 
government  of  Heaven,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  the  corner^ 
stone  of  the  American  Bepublic,  all  wiU  be  sale,  prosperous,  and 
happy. 

But  all  these  democratic  prindples  must  be  protected  and 
supported  by  goTcmment  and  law — ^the  warp  and  woof  of  nations. 
That  democracy  which  is  not  founded  on  law  and  order,  is  the 
wild  and  crasy  democracy  of  savages  and  barbarians ;  it  is  not 
the  true  American  democracy.  No  government  can  long  exist 
without  wise  and  salutary  laws,  witii  an  able  and  pure  judiciary 
to  administer  them.  All  these  several  pillara  of  a  demooratio 
society  must  be  bound  together  by  government,  the  crowning 
arch  of  the  great  and  sublime  temple  of  liberty.  Such  a  govern- 
ment, founded  on  the  education,  libertj,  equality,  fratemi^,  bene- 
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Toknoe,  reoiprocify,  and  the  law  and  order  of  the  maasea,  la  tlie 
gOTemment  of  Ae  American  Union ;  and  the  bert  in  the  Uatory 
of  fanman  aociety.  Nor  shonkl  progreaaion  be  wantiag  in  thia 
demooratie  piotore.  All  human  inatitatioaa,  in  their  beat  eatate, 
are  imperfoct,  and  require  improToment  bj  the  hand  of  reform. 
Aa  aociely  advaneea,  old  thinga  frequently  become  naeleaB  and 
antiquated ;  and  new  improyements  superaede  them,  in  the  great 
work  of  human  progreaaion.  A  atationaiy  demoeracj  is  not  the 
democracy  for  the  nineteenth  oentory. 

Thia  democracy  should  perTade  the  whole  body  politie. 
Bemooratio  aociety,  democratic  Hteratore,  democratic  lawa,  demo- 
cratic soil,  democratic  apeech,  democratic  press,  democratio 
morals,  dcmocratb  religion,  democratic  goTemment,  and  demo<- 
cratic  inatitutions,  form  the  boundary  lines,  the  leading  featurea 
of  true  democracy.  That  society  which  is  divided  into  as  many 
caatea  as  there  are  aristocratic  clans  and  wealthy  funiliea — ^where 
the  many  are  the  slayea  of  the  few — ^where  the  only*soeial  stand- 
ard ia  wealth,  blood,  and  rank,  irrespective  of  moral  worth — ^ia 
not  the  soU  for  the  growth  of  true  democracy.  That  literature 
which  opena  ita  schods  and  libraries  equally  free  to  all — where 
the  masses  are  aQ  taught,  and  the  poor  gratuitously  receive  the 
elements  of  a  liberal  education — ^where  the  minds  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor  are  equally  cultivated,  ia  the  democrat's  literature. 
Those  laws,  where  all  classes  have  justice  administered  impart 
tiaUy,  where  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  illiterate,  all  stand  on  an  equal  footing  in 
the  temples  of  justice ;  and  all  receive  equal  juatice,  and  equal 
protection  at  the  hands  of  an  impartial  judiciary,  are  thq  laws 
iriiere  democrats  legiahtte,  where  freemen  love  to  live  end  love  to 
die. 
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That  ewmttjj  wlierd  all  can  own  ike  soil,  aooording  io  Us 
meanB,  free  and  olear  of  all  olaams,  except  lawM  dehto  and  jul 
and  eqnal  taxes  for  tlie  rapport  of  gorerament,  k  the  land  wkere 
freedom  lires,  where  democracj  rdgna.  The  freedom  of  wpotAj 
and  Ae  democracy  of  the  presB,  reeponaible  only  for  injary  and 
abnacy  are  among  the  bpght  and  best  institntions  of  a  free 
people. 

Soand  democracy  ajqpcars  to  be  the  offq^ring  of  the  smetcMitt 
century.  Thongh  its  germs  appeared  for  a  short  time  in  Ed^t^i 
bloom,  during  the  primeyal  innocence  of  Adam,  and  perhaps  had 
a  feeble  existence  in  his  &mily,  under  the  patriarchal  govenment 
from  Adam  to  Noah, — and  notwithstanding  the  precioQS  and  ten- 
der pknt  grewbttt  too  feeUy  and  sickly  in  the  Grecian  and  Bomaii 
republics,  and  was  transplanted  with  some  success  in  tixe  British 
soQ  of  constitutional  monarchy, — yet  it  was  resenred  by  the 
coanmls  of  Heaven  to  hare  a  free  and  luxuriant  growth,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  in  the  American  s(h1  of  the  United  States. 
Of  an  the  Tarions  systems  ci  democracy  which  have  preyailed  in 
the  world,  American  democracy  is  the  only  system  adapted  to  ihe 
conditions  and  wants  of  man,  and  the  only  gOTcmment  wluch  will 
stand 

**  The  wreck  of  matter  end  the  cmdi  of  woridi." 

It  is  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice ;  it 
originated  in  Heaven,  and  will  ultimately  pervade  the  iriide 
world.  And  every  permanent  improvement  in  government  and 
civil  society,  which  has  been  made  in  Europe  and  America  during 
the  nineteenth  century — England  not  excepted — ^is  borrowed  from 
the  institutions  of  the  American  Union. 

Our  transatlantic  neighbors,  who  are  not,  generally,  veiy  frnrar** 
%bly  disposed  towards  4en)Qcrat40  freedoni,  have  frequently  pointed 
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f^paCoandy  io  the  denoeraoy<tf  Poland  and  its  AnstroiuresQlto, 
as  die  exponent  of  Amerieaa  demooracj,  and  doomed  ultimately 
to  ezperienee  a  similar  &te.     To  rdieTO  these  Enropesn  critics 
from  any  &rther  anzietj  in  rdatioo  to  American  and  PoHsk. 
democracy,  we  wonld  call  their  attention  to  the  &ot  that  Poland 
nerer  waa  a  demoenicy,  and  never  had  a  single  ingredient  nor  a 
single  feature  of  American  democracy;  nor  is  there  any  compa- 
zison  between  them,  except  what  may  be  fonnd  in  the  very 
extremes  of  contrast.     Poland  never,  at  any  period  in  her  national 
existence,  inoorp<Nrated  into  her  democracy  either  knowledge^ 
Bberty,  equality,  fraternity,  benevolence,  rec^KOcity,  law,  govern- 
ment, or  progression:  the  nine  fdndamental  principles  of  true 
democracy,  as  found  in  the  government  of  the  American  Union. 
Of  aU  the  modern  nations,  Poland  never  had  but  few  eqnals  in 
'   ignoranoo  and  saperstition.      Their  literary  capital  never  was 
sufficient    to  snstain  a  government  of  any  kiQd-"not  even  an 
absolute  monarchy— connected,  as  it  was,  with  all  the  rainons 
policy  of  the  nation. 

Poland  never  enjoyed  democratic  liberty.  Their  liberty  connst* 
ed  in  allowing  five  hundred  thousand  nobles  to  do  as  they  phased,^- 
dethrone  their  sovereigns  and  subvert  their  government  when  they 
wished, — ^to  enslave  thirteen  millions  of  citisens,  and  out  their 
throats  when  it  suited  them.  Such  liberty  Poland  had,  it  is 
true,  and  such  only ;  bat,  thanks  to  Heaven,  it  never  existed  in 
America.  Poland  bad  equality,  but  it  existed  only  among  the 
noble  few  who  were  allowed  to  play  the  tyrant,  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  a  population  of  fourteen  millions ;  and,  1^  a 
resort  to  the  hberum  veto^  massacred  their  own  members  who 
entertained  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  on  a^y  question  of 
polities.    They  had  finatecaiif ,  hat  it  never  extended  beyond  the 
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ranks  of  tlie  nobility ;  and,  erea  there,  it  was  frequently  a  frater- 
nity of  war  and  mnrder.  Their  benerolence  never  extended  to 
the  masses ;  there  was  no  sympathy  for  the  degraded,  enslaved, 
and  famished  peasantry;  no  eleemosynary  inatitationa  for  the 
relief  of  the  nnfortnnate  and  distressed ; 

**•  There  wu  no  flesh  in  their  ohdozate  heaiti, 
They  did  not  feel  for  maa." 

Demooratio  reoiproeily  never  was  found  in  their  yoeabalary; 
they  never  had  the  thing  ;  and,  of  coarse,  they  needed  no  word 
to  express  it.  The  nobility,  ever  tme  to  their  obstinacy,  which 
they  inherited  from  their  ancestors — the  ancient  Medes — never 
snrrendered  their  opinions  on  any  (jnestion  to  the  advice  of  their 
sovereigns,  or  the  wishes  of  the  p(9bple. 

No  such  thing  as  law  and  order,  in  its  modem  acceptation, 
prevailed  in  Poland ;  and  the  few  crazy  fragments  of  their  law 
codes  and  constitutions  were  disregarded,  when  the  tyranny  of 
tiie  nobles  found  it  for  thmr  interest ;  and  their  only  laws  were 
bribery,  tyranny,  and  savage  brutality.  Anything  like  our 
orderly,  systematic  government  never  prevailed  in  Poland  ;  their 
only  government  was  the  will  of  the  nobility,  and  the  only  law 
which  controlled  that  will,  was,  "  nde  or  rmn."  Progression,  as 
we  have  seen  in  another  chapter,  was  one  of  the  many  things 
they  never  possessed ;  and,  as  their  barbarous  ancestors  of  the 
first  century  left  them,  so,  after  a  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries, 
Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  found  them,  conquered,  and  devoured 
them. 

A  free  country  must  have  free  mtiiens, — ^free  citiiens  must 
have  free  minds, — ^free  minds  must  have  free  principles, — ^free 
principles  are  wise  and  just  principles,  and  are  opposed  to 
aristocracy,  and  all  other  institutions  whioh  do  not  promote  the 
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grettest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  The  Polish  masses  were 
hyren  of  liberty,  and  designed  by  Heaven  for  a  Aree,  demooratio 
people.  And  although  they  have  heretofore  fiiiled  in  their 
democratic  aspirations,  by  resorting  to  means  not  adapted  to  the 
attainment  of  so  laudable  an  object ;  and  by  misfortunes  which 
they  could  not  control — ^to  say  nothing  of  their  vices,  and  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  their  merciless  tyrants, — ^yet  the  day  is  not 
€eu*  distant  when  Poland  will  be  restored,  and  ultimately  shine  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  in  the  bright  galaxy  of  firee  nations. 
Polish  democracy  consisted  in  aristocratic  equality,  and  not  in 
demoeratie  equality,  as  Salvandy  and  Alison  assert.  Equality 
never  existed  in  Poland  except  among  the  nobflity,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  five  hundred  thousand  to  fourteen  millions  five 
hundred  thousand,  in  a  population  of  fifteen  millions.  One  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  never-ending  calamities  of  Poland 
was  their  aristocratic  equality  ;  which  was  a  prevalent  disease  in 
their  moral  and  civil  constitution  from  their  earliest  antiquity. 
On  this  principle  their  government  and  entire  civil  polity  was 
constructed — a  legacy  which  they  inherited  from  their  Scythian 
ancestors — ^which  entailed  upon  them  a  suoceesioh  of  evils  infi* 
nitely  more  disastrous  than  all  the  ravages  of  Scythian  invasion. 
We  have  already  seen  that  state  representation  was  not  found  in 
the  woods  of  Germany,  but  was  one  of  the  first  o&prings  of  the 
Christian  Church.  What  was  found  in  the  Sarmatian  forests,  was 
merely  PoHih  equality — the  same  as  aristocratic  tyranny  ;  but  no 
democratic  equality  was  ever  found  there.  Instead  of  the  masses 
enjoying  democratic  equalityi  they  were  cursed  with  the  worst 
slavery  and  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  which  has  ever  descended 
unimpaired  to  that  miserable  race,  from  generation  to  generatjon, 
from  the  remotest  ages. 
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Equality  10  bj  no  hunuks  peouliar  to  Poland :  it  is  in  elemeiiCnj 
principle  of  haman  natiire,-*-one  of  the  inalienable  and  naloral 
rights  of  man^  pervading  the  whole  human  fiimilj,  except  in 
those  nnfortnnate  climes  where  tjrannj  has  filched  it  from  its 
rigfatfol  owners.  The  natural  equality  of  man,  oomprehending 
his  civil  and  religious  rights^  when  so  modified  and  controlled  by 
kW)  goyemment,  and  religion,  as  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  constitutes  true  democratio  equality — ft 
producdon  never  found  in  Poland,  and  but  seldom  on  the  eastern 
continent. 

The  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  Polish  govemm«n^ 
from  ihe  earliest  times,  was,  that  every  freeman — meaning  Ihe 
nobility — ^had  an  equal  right  to  the  admimstraUon  of  puUio 
afiairs,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  ezeroiae  this  right,  not  by 
r^resentation,  but  in  person.  The  consequence  of  this  pernicious 
example  was,  that  the  whole  freemen  of  the  country  constituted 
the  real  government ;  and  the  Diets  were  attended  by  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  ^ht-tenths  of  whom  were 
Ignorant,  half-civilised,  and  in  necessitous  circumstances ;  while 
an  were  inspired  with  an  equal  sense  of  their  importance,  as 
members  of  the  Polidi  legislature. 

The  assembly  of  these  tumultuous  aristocrats  was  generally  a 
scene  of  disorder  and  murder.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  lackeys, 
in  the  interest  and  service  of  the  nobles,  but  still  possessing  the 
rights  of  freemen  to  a  limited  extent,  followed  their  masters  to  the 
l^^ative  halls  of  Yolo,  wdl  armed  and  equipped  from  head  to 
foot,  who  were  alert  to  defend  their  reckless  ambition  by  military 
violence, — ^while  the  unfortanate  inhabitants,  almost  devoured  by 
such  an  enormous  assemblage  of  armed  men,  cherished  the  same 
prejudices  in  relation  to  such  numerous  military  aascmblages  as 
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«he  MfthnM  of  die  Giwiui  ^  did  towMda  dia  inTaMn  of 
XttXAfl,— ^liora  dit  tttiMBs  uMninioiidj  Ntuined  the  meet 
deyoiit  dumks  to  their  gods  thftt  the  aneed  hoidee  did  not  itey  to 
fine  nith  them,  for  the  reeaon  that  the  anny  had  eonauned 
eiratythiog  eataUe  in  their  territ^  for  a  breakfast^  and  one  meal 
more  would  haye  destroyed  OTory  liTing  ereature  with  lamiae. 

The  Pofee  eazried  their  abaordy  minoiu,  and  ariatoorado 
eqpialifey  ao  &r,  that,  by  a  fimdameotal  kw  of  the  govemmeat, 
ealled  die  Uberwm  vetOy  aay  member  of  the  Diet,  by  his  indiyidaal 
aegadYe^  could  prerent  the  election  of  the  soyereign,  or  deleat 
aay  other  public  meaaore,  howeyer  jaist  or  important  for  the 
mtereet  of  the  coantry.  Of  coarse,  among  moh  a  riotona,  igao- 
tant,  and  pvgnacioafl  multitude,  there  were  always  members  who 
were  ready  to  exercise  this  dangerous  power,  either  from  indiyidnal 
deprayity,  or  external  bribery  aad  corraption ;  and  hence,  their 
k^^sladye  assemblies  were  diasolyed  without  any  action,  and  the 
intereata  of  the  State  were  surrendered  as  a  prey  to  anarchy, 
jkad  yet,  strange  as  it  may  aeem,  thia  hallaotnadon  of  Polish 
eqoalitj  kas  eyer  been  considered  die  Magna  Charta  of  Poland, 
mid  has  been  eyer  adhered  to  with  the  tenacity  of  lib ;  while  ita 
pnisea  haye  been  song  and  landed  to  the  skies  by  their  poets  and 
Ustoriaim,  as  the  most  preoioas  gift  of  Heaysn. 

Such  is  the  physical,  inteHectoal,  and  moral  constitution  of 
man,  that  perfect  mmnimity  of  thooght,  feeling  and  aotiim,  in 
nomefons  assemblages,  is  impossibie.  The  greatest  extent  to 
iriiMh  modem  ciyilization  and  social  refineaMnt  has  canied  the 
aanimi^  principle,  is  found  in  die  jury-system  of  twelye  men ; 
ttd  eyen  this  doctrine  has  been  most  fiirioasly  assailed  by  mai^ 
of  the  wisest  statesmen  and  philosophers.  All  ciyil  institutions 
mmt  neeesaarily  be  subject  to  some  check,  which  wiU  ensure  the 
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saoo60B  of  bosineM  on  urgent  ooomiods,  in  spfte  of  mdmdaal 
opposition  ;  axid  this  protection  oan  only  be  found  in  the  migoiitf 
prineiple,  wfaioh  is  the  only  trae  demoeratie  nde. 

The  Poles,  however,  always  considered  it  utterly  at  variMMe 
with  erery  principle  of  human  freedom,  to  bind  any  freeman  by  a 
law  to  which  he  had  not  voluntarily  consented.  They  regarded 
the  principle,  that  ike  majority  could  bind  the  minority,  as 
entirely  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  liberty.  But,  as  thej 
Ibund  their  equality  system  impracticable,  and  unnatural,  thej 
readily  reached  the  terrible  conclusion,  that  common  justtoe 
required  the  maaacre  of  the  recusant.  According  to  their  politio8| 
law,  and  religion,  it  was  a  much  less  evil  to  murder  the  nofi  than 
to  out-vote  them.  Their  argument  was,  that  the  instances  of 
murdering  their  political  opponents  are  few,  and  confined  to  the 
individual  sufferers ;  but  when  once  the  rule  is  established  that 
the  majority  can  compel  the  minority  to  yield,  no  man  has  any 
security  against  the  violation  of  his  liberty. 

It  is  equally  true  in  the  affairs  of  nations  and  of  individuals, 
that  extremes  always  sooner  or  later  meet.  He  who  doubts  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  will  find  a  most  satis&ctory  demonstra* 
tion  of  the  problem,  in  the  monarchical  bow-strings  of  the 
seraglio,  the  assassinations  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  massacres 
of  Yolo.  How  strange  the  political  phenomenon,  that  the  nation, 
professing  the  greatest  jealousy  of  its  liberty,  should  at  the  same 
time  adopt  a  custom,  of  all  others  the  most  tyrannical  and 
destructive  to  human  freedom,  by  resorting  to  popular  murders 
as  the  means  of  advancing  the  cause  of  civil  liberty!  And 
stranger  still,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  government  of  ^ne,  they 
should  submit  to  the  despotism  of  €iU  ! 

It  was  this  insanity  of  aristocratic  equality,  which  in  every  age 
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proT^  deBtmcHfe  to  Polish  independenoe,  and  wag  oonstaBtljr 
undenauiiBg  the  kingdom,  aad  ultimately  paralysed  the  yalor  of 
the  people,  and  redneed  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  oaticnie  of 
Borope  low  in  tiie  tomb  of  obliYion.  Their  hke  demoexacy 
jmndionwly  infoaed  ita^  into  all  the  measatea  of  gotemment,  and 
diaeaaed  evnry  organ  of  the  public  body,  with  a  palsied,  nnataUe, 
and  ^?acillating  ohanuster,  until  their  whole  history  is  Htde  more 
ihan  a  saeeeeaion  of  patriotie  borate,  followed  by  periods  of  the 
moat  gloomy  dejeotion,  without  any  fixed  pmrpose  of  popnhur 
improYement,  or  any  desire  to  advance  the  gbry  of  the  nation,  by 
a  stable  and  naefnl  administetion  of  a  wise  and  naefiil  policy, 
through  all  the  yarieties  of  fortune. 

The  maniacal  madness  of  the  nobility  for  ariatcoraiic  equality, 

was  one  of  the  princ^l  causes  of  their  deplorable,  rmnoua 

vacillation  ;  the   consequences  of  which  may  be  clearly  traced 

through  all  their  history.     We  one  day  find  th^n  soaring  to  the 

skies  in  military  prosperity,  and  the  next  hurled  from  their  kUky 

eminenoe  to  the  dust,  by  the  death  of  a  single  chief,  or  the  loss 

of  a  trifling  battle.     One  day  the  nation  advances  its  victorious 

army  to  the  neigbboriog  capitak,  and  in  the  wane  of  the  same 

moon,  are  found  stroggting  with  an  inferior  enemy,  for  their  own 

existence.     They  are  hailed  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  in 

one  age,  and  in  the  next  they  become  the  vassals  of  theic  once 

vanquished  enemies,  and  nowhere  found  on  the  map  of  nations. 

This  levelling  system  reached  the  castles  of  princes  and  the 
palaces  of  royalty.  They  extended  their  equality  proscription  to 
the  ranks  of  their  greatest  nobles ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
insulted  the  repose  of  the  dead  with  the  blackest  calumny,  as  the 
reward  of  their  best  sovereigns,  for  their  laudable  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  government  and  the  relief  of  the  people.    In 
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Ae  Mlii&atkm  of  ike  Pdet,  tlieir  only  oommodiljr  worilij  <if 
tespeet  tad  pieierrfttioiiy  wm  the  liberty  and  equality  of  the 
aristoorato. 

GoQirary  io  all  other  ineiaurobical  gorenimenta,  the    Poles 
ttever  were  eoateiited  but  under  tke  role  of  ibeUe  monsrelui. 
Qreat  and  vin^iifl  kings  were  uniformly  tbe  first  Ticfams  of 
popular  vei^^noe ;  and  have  invariably  perished  by  their  vain 
attempts  to  aoenstom  aa  ind^Mndent  nobility  to  the  beneficial 
restraints  of  authority,  or  soften  to  the  enslaved  maaaes  the 
gelling  yoke  of  bondage.    And  thus  the  power  of  royalty,  which 
elsewhere  flonrished  on  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  system,  in  Poland 
continually  languished  wiUi  the  progress  of  time.    All  the  efibrts 
of  sovereignty  to  enlarge  their  prerogative  and  strengthen  the 
government,  were  shivered  to  atoms,  against  a  compact,  impene- 
trable mass  of  aristocratic  equality.     So  madly  determined  were 
the  nobility  in  their  false  equality  and  perverted  democracy,  that 
they  even  rejected  with  disdain  all  distinction  between  themselves, 
and  strenuously  persisted  to  their  last  breath  of  national  existence, 
in  rejecting  the  tempting  titles  of  honor  from  foreign  states  ;  and 
refused  to  recognize  those  hereditary  distinctions  and  oppreadve 
privileges,  which,  fortunately,  are  now  !lut  vanishing  from  civil 
society.     And  what  is  still  more  surprising,  they  became  so 
demraitated  with  their  hallucinations  of  equality,  as  to  determine 
by  law  that  ontj  in  matters  of  state  deliberations,  should  be  equal 
to  aU, 

This  state  of  things,  of  course,  presented  the  national  pheno- 
menon, of  the  sovereign  being  continually  involved  in  war  with  a 
democracy  of  nobles.  It  was  the  long  and  constant  aim  of  the 
Piast  dynasty,  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  subjects,  by 
elevating  to  the  side  of  the  aristocracy  a  dass  of  burghers,  and 
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ibvui  open  the  door  for  the  grftdoal  improremeni  of  the  pmma^ ; 
bat  thej  aoon  foimd  to  Uieir  freat  mortifieation  and  cost,  that  all 
Booial  progreanoQ  among  a  demoeratio  nobQitj  of  half  a  milliony 
was  fatallj  enrolled  among  tlie  number  of  imponibilities.  Unlike 
all  other  states,  where  the  sovereigns  pnrsoe  a  uniform  and  fiff* 
seeing  polioj,  while  their  snbjeote  are  Tacillating  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  in  Poland,  the  people,  who  were  the  nobility, 
were  steady  in  their  obetinarj,  and  the  erown  changeable.* 

In  other  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  kingdoms,  time  had 
everywhere  introduced  the  hereditary  descent  of  stately  honors 
and  royal  powers,  reacUng  in  one  unbroken  and  conlinuoos  chain 
from  the  throne  to  the  smallest  fief;  founded  on  the  reciprocal 
necessity  of  subduing  the  vanquished,  and  securing  to  each  his 
share  in  Hie  conquests.     But  on  the  contrary,  in  Poland,  the 
waywods,  or  warlike  chieftains,  the  magistrates,  and  civil  author- 
ities, the  governors  of  castles  and  provinces,  so  for  horn  founding 
an  aristocratic  descent  of  their  honors  or  offices  in  their  fomilies, 
were  seldom  even  nominated  by  the  king.     The  authority  of  the 
nobles,  and  more  especially  that  of  the  Palatines,  was  equally 
cffensiye  to  the  soverMgn,  whose  ri^t  it  was  to  rule,  while  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  nobles  to  obey.    Consequently,  in  Ac  absence  of 
sovereignty  and  popular  obedience,  government,  law,  and  order, 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  republic. 

It  is  no  marvel  that  Polish  demooraey,  which  could  allow  no 
BQpeiior,  nor  spMe  any  inferior,  should  become  a  by-word  among 
an  nations,  detested  equally  by  tyranny  and  freedom.  In  addition 
to  all  these  democratic  absurdities,  fearing  that  they  should  at 
leme  futore  day  be  oompeUed  to  divide  their  power  with  their 
inferiors,  who  might  be  elevated  by  riches  or  intelligence,  they 
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Btamped  a  Btigma  on  every  nsefal  profesBion,  mi  a  mark  of  eerri- 
tade  and  a  barrier  to  social  elevation.  Tbej  invented  the 
ridiculous  and  absurd  maxim,  that  Polish  nobilitj  was  not  lost  by 
indigence  or  domestic  servitude,  but  totally  extinguished  by  com- 
merce or  industry.  Their  shortHBighted  policy  deprived  the  serfg 
of  the  use  of  arms,  because  their  lords  both  feared  and  despised 
them.  Such  a  democracy,  regarding  every  species  of  superiority 
as  a  personal  outrage,  every  authority  as  a  usurpation,  all  industry 
as  a  degradation,  is  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  justice 
and  human  prosperity. 

In  vain  were  all  the  lessons  of  time,  whose  ceaseless  course  is 
ever  ready  to  improve  the  condition  of  man,  by  breaking  down 
the  barriers  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  and  by 
polii^liing  that  human  equality  which  is  found  rough  and  unwieldy 
in  the  quarry  of  nature.     It  was  the  misfortune  of  Poland  in  all 
ages  to  differ  from  all  other  nations  in  their  institutions,  and  more 
particularly  in  their  democracy.     Thb  difference  is  found  not  in 
the  nature  of  democracy,  which  is  always  humane,  benevolent, 
and  just ;    but  it  is  owing  to  the  ignorant  obstinacy  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  blindly  made   ihe  difference,  and   the  abject 
slavery  of  the  'people  who  could  not  prevent  it.     True  it  is,  with 
the  progress  of  wealth  an  ephemeral  race  of  burghers  at  length 
sprung  up — ^an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  possessions  arose,  but 
both  perished  in  their  infancy.     The  first  was  soon  overthrown ; 
and  in  the  convulsion  consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
last,  the  national  independence  fell.* 

The  practical  effects  of  this  fatal  equality  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  their  ruinous  consequences  in  Polish  legislaticm,  as  well 
as  all  their  other  institutions.     The  extreme  difficulty  of  providing 

*  Salvandy,  L,  74. 
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ibod  Ibr  ili^  aisemblj  of  one  handred  thouBuid  citiieiui  on 

iMrsebaek,  obliged  the  diet  to  tarminate  their  deiiberatioiit  in  a 

few  days  I  howeyer  pieesiDg  the  afiuro  of  state  ;  and  after  having 

deTOvred  all  the  food  in  the  oonntrj,  commenoed  a  cinl  war,  and 

separated  without  any  legislatiTe  action.     The  frequent  recor* 

renee  of  saoh  disasters  at  length  led  to  an  attempt  to  introdnoe 

territorial  deputies,  invested  with  foQ  power  to  carry  on  the 

ordinary  hnsiness  of  the  state.     Bat  so  adverse  was  any  delega- 

tioD  of  authority  to  Polish  democracy,  that  this  most  nsefid 

iBstitatim  never  was  sufficiently  established  to  oorreet  any  <ii  the 

Ibrmer  abases.     The  king  still  remained  the  president  of  these 

tnmoltaous  assemblies,  surrounded  by  insurmountable  obstacles 

on  every  side,  controlled  by  generals  and  minbters  not  of  his  own 

choice,  obliged  to  defend  the  acts  of  a  cabinet  which  he  coald  not 

control,  against  the  cries  of  a  furioas  diet.     And  these  rude 

heterogeneous  diets,  who  were  assembled  sabre  in  hand  under  the 

eye  of  the  sovereign,  to  discuss  all  the  important  affiiirs  of  state, 

to  declare  war  and  make  peace,  to  elect  a  sovereiga,  form  laws, 

give  andienee  to  ambassadors,  and  administer  justice  in  important 

cases,  were  still  the  Champ  de  Mars  oi  the  northern  tribes,  and 

retained  to  the  Tcry  last  all  the  vices  of  the  savage  character. 

There  was  the  same  confusion  of  powers,  the  same  elements  of 

disorder,  the  same  license  to  themselves,  the  same  tyranny  over 

others,  and  the  same  wild  democracy  which  had  characterised  the 

rode  tribes  from  remote  sges. 

This  attempt  at  a  representative  goYcmment  was  the  death- 
blow to  Polish  sovere^ty.  The  meeting  of  the  deputies 
beeame  fixed  and  frequent,  and  the  power  of  the  king  expired 
w^out  a  saccessor.  The  representative  system  progressed  but 
dowly,  and  in  several  provinces  was  neyer  adopted.    General 
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diets,  where  tile  whole  nation  assembled,  beeame  more  rare,  aad 
therefore  more  porilons ;  and  as  they  were  conToked  only  on 
great  occasions,  and  to  discnss  weighty  interests,  the  phrenay  of 
passion,  superadded  to  the  inexperience  of  legislatire  bnaineflay 
rendered  their  deliberations  dangerons  and  useless.  Soon  their 
democratic  equality  rendered  the  representatiTe  assemblies  the 
object  of  jealousy  and  hatred ;  and  the  citizens  resolved  to  so 
limit  the  powers  of  the  representatires,  as  to  render  them  bolk 
harmless  and  useless.  Frequently  the  equality-dreaming,  jealous 
multitude,  terrified  at  the  limited  powers  they  had  conferred  on 
their  deputies,  and  seised  with  a  sudden  panic,  rushed  together 
from  hill  and  yalley,  castle  and  hoyel,  and  all  quarters  of  the 
empire,  with  their  arms  in*their  hands,  to  watch  oyer  and  proteoi 
their  fabulous  democracy  from  all  le^slative  invasions.  Theaa 
tumultuous  hordes,  called  ^^  Diets  under  the  Buckler,"  generally 
restricted  and  qualified  the  powers  of  the  deputies  previoaa  to 
the  election. 

These  democratic  electors  confined  their  parHammils  to  a  oirols 
of  limited  questions,  gave  obligatory  directions,  and  held  after 
every  session  what  they  called  foit  comitiai  dieLs;  the  olgeot  (^ 
which  was,  to  exact  from  every  deputy  a  rigid  account  of  the 
execution  of  their  mandate.  Thus  every  question  of  importance 
was  in  eflRsct  decided  in  the  provinces  before  it  was  debated  m 
the  national  assembly.  As  unanimity  was  still  held  essential  to 
every  decision,  legislation  was  frequently  rendered  impraoticaUa 
when  there  was  found  any  variance  between  the  instructions  of 
the  constituents  to  their  deputies.  Hence  the  majority  were  ooi»- 
pelled  to  disregard  tiie  protestations  of  the  minority;  and  the 
minority  resorted  to  civil  war  as  their  only  protection  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.    Now  commences  a  tragedy  of  mnrdeioua 
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democracy)  wldcli  nowhere  disgraces  the  leayes  of  history  except 
in  Poland.  Confederations  were  organized,  armed  legions  of  dis- 
contented, ambitions  nobles  were  found,  who  elected  a  marshal  or 
president,  and  arrayed  decrees  against  decrees,  force  agtunst  force, 
diet  against  diet,  tribnne  against  tribxme,  each  holding  the  king 
alternately  as  a  leader  and  a  captive.  Under  the  influence  of 
Bach  fiendish  equality,  how  surprising  that  Poland  could  have 
existed  eyen  for  a  single  year.* 

The  evil  consequences  of  Polish  equality  have  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  the  far-reaching  plains  of  Sarmatia.  The  fiill 
oi  Poland  has  ever  been  hailed  by  monarchy  and  aristocracy  as 
the  jubilee  of  tyranny,  and  the  death  of  democracy.  The  aris- 
tocratic authors  of  Europe  have  nibbed  their  pens,  and  dipped 
them  deep,  for  the  worthy  purpose  of  recording  and  ringing  the 
requiem  of  human  freedom,  and  the  Te  Deum  of  aristocracy. 
Of  these  worthy  champions,  Alison,  the  eloquent  Alison,  whose 
pen  18  worthy  of  a  better  theme,  stands  forlih  as  the  chieftain  and 
Ooliah  of  these  enemies  of  democracy,  who  has  penned  the  lines 
in  the  following  note,  equally  disgraceful  and  calumnious  to 
England  and  America,  and  every  way  unworthy  of  the  great  and 
good  cause  of  human  freedom.f 

*  Salvandy,  I.,  116. 

t  '^  There  is  no  danger  that  the  inhaUtanti  of  England  or  France  will 
flock  in  person  to  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  establish  diets  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  freemen,  with  sabres  by  theb  sides ;  but  there  vt 
very  great  danger  that  they  will  adopt  the  democratic  jealousy  of  their 
representatives,  and  fix  them  down  by  fixed  instructions  to  a  oonrse  of  con- 
duct, which  will  both  render  nugatory  all  the  advantages  of  a  deliberative 
assembly,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension,  jealousy,  and  dvil  war  between 
the  dififerent  members  of  the  state.  This  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended, 
because  this  evil  was  felt  in  the  strongest  manner  in  Frsnct  during  tha  pro- 
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To  these  quotations  might  be  added  numeroiis  others  from 
Alison's  Misoellaneous  Essays,  and  partionlarly  his  ReTiew  of 
Bolwer's  Athens,  to  say  nothing  of  his  repeated  calumnies  on 
republican  principles,  found  on  nearly  erery  page  of  his  His- 
tory of  Europe.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  friends  of  true 
liberty,  Alison's  principles  are  not  found  on  the  pages  of  the 
Broughams,  the  Scotts,  and  the  Macaulays  of  England,  nor  are 
they  sustained  by  more  than  three-tenths  of  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  These  wholesale  charges  on  human  freedom,  coming,  as 
ihey  do,  from  a  respectable  but  prejudiced  pen,  are  worthy  of  at 

grett  of  the  rerolutioD,  and  hes  appeared  in  America  mott  remarkable,  erea 
during  the  brief  period  of  its  political  existence.  The  legulaton  of  America 
•le  not,  in  any  sense,  ttaUanun;  they  are  merely  dtUgaUt^  bound  to  obey  the 
directions  tA  their  constituents,  and  sent  there  to  forward  the  individual 
interest  of  the  province,  district,  or  borough,  which  they  represent.  Their 
debates  are  languid  and  uninteresting;  conducted  with  no  idea  whatever  of 
convincing,  but  merely  of  showing  the  constituents  of  each  member  what 
he  bad  done  for  his  daily  hire  of  seven  doUais  It  is  interesting  to  obeerve 
how  much  mankind,  under  all  varieties  of  dime,  situation,  and  drcum- 
stanoes,  are  governed  by  the  same  principles ;  and  to  trace  the  working  of 
the  same  causes  in  Polish  democracy,  French  revolutions,  Jmaietm  sc^Saft- 
nest,  and  British  democracy. 

^  Whoever  considen  the  matter  dispassionately,  and  attends  to  the  lessooi 
of  history,  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  democratic  spirit  cannot 
co-exist  with  regular  government  or  national  independence  in  ancient  states ; 
and  that  Polish  anarchy  is  the  necessary  prelude  in  all  such  communities  to 
Muscovite  oppression.  The  reason  is  eternal,  and  being  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  be  the  same  in  all  ages.  When  the  true  democratic 
spirit  is  once  generally  diffused,  men  invariably  acquire  such  an  inordinate 
j§ahuiy  €f  tkar  ruUn^  that  they  thwart  dl  measures,  even  of  the  moat 
obvious  and  undeniable  utility,  and  by  a  perpetual  change  of  govemon, 
gratify  their  own  equalizing  spirit  at  the  expense  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
state.    This  disposition  appean  at  present  in  France  and  England,  in  the 
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haflt  a  momeiit^  review  as  to  their  history,  veracity,  principles, 
aad  conseqiiences. 

The  great  cSstingmshing  feature  of  the  religion  taught  by  the 
Sariour  of  mankind,  was  its  democracy.  The  Divine  Master 
ofiered  aalvation  freely  to  all  who  would  submit  to  its  easy  and 
generous  terms ;  and  such  was  the  universal  benevolence  of  His 
heart,  that  He  knew  no  distinction  between  a  Dives  and  a 
Laaanis,  except  their  moral  difference  ;  and  so  attentive  was  He 
in  Hia  democratic  favors  to  the  masses,  that  He  would  instantly 

lapifl  change  of  administntioii  whick  have  taken  place  withia  tfa«  last  ftw 
yean,  to  the  total  destruction  of  any  uniformity  of  government,  or  the  pro- 
secution of  any  systematic  plan  for  the  public  good ;  it  appears  in  America 
in  tke  execrable  system  of  rotation  in  office ;  in  other  words,  of  the  ezpul- 
■on  of  ereiy  man  fixND  official  situations  tiie  moment  he  becomes  qualified 
to  hold  them,  whidi  a  recent  abie  obeerver  has  so  well  expoeed ;  it  appeared 
in  Poland  in  the  uniform  weakness  of  the  execntiye,  and  periodical  letums 
of  anarchy,  which  rendered  them,  in  despite  of  their  native  valor,  unte* 
tunate  in  every  contest,  and  at  last  led  to  the  partition  of  the  republic 

"  Never  was  there  a  truer  observation  than  that,  wherever  the  tendency 
of  prerailing  institutions  is  hurtful,  there  is  an  under-current  perpetually 
ilowin^  destined  to  eonect  them.  As  this  equalizing  and  democratic  spirit 
is  utterly  destructive  to  the  best  intensts  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
very  people  who  indulge  in  it,  so  by  the  wisdom  of  natuie  it  leads  r^iidiy 
and  certainly  to  its  own  destruction.  The  moment  that  it  became  paia^ 
mcHmt  in  the  Roman  republic,  it  led  to  the  civil  convulsions  which  brou^t 
on  the  despotism  of  the  Cssars ;  its  career  was  rapidly  cut  short  in  France 
by  the  sword  of  Napoleon ;  it  exterminated  Poland  from  the  book  of  nations ; 
it  threatens  to  dose  the  long  line  of  British  greatness ;  it  will  convulse  or 
subjugate  America  the  mooMBt  that  growing  lepoblie  is  brought  in  contact 
with  warlike  neighbois,  or  finds  the  salety-valye  of  the  back  settlei. 
ments  doeed  against  the  escape  of  turbulent  maltitudes."-«vd/isM»'f  Rtvitw 
cf  Salvandy'B  HtMtory  of  Poland,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine:  August, 
1831. 
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Bospend  His  jonmej  amid  the  shouts  and  hosamias  of  the  mul- 
titude,  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  a  beggar,  and  heal  and  save  him  ; 
and,  had  He  been  about  to  create  a  world.  He  would  have  sos- 
pended  the  work  to  relieve  the  meanings  of  the  needy  and  dis- 
tressed. Such  was  the  democracy  of  Heaven's  only  Son  ;  and 
such  only  is  the  democracy  of  religion  in  a  free  country. 

Trae  democracy  is  another  institution  which  the  state  has 
borrowed  from  Christianity.  The  Christian  Church  has  eyer 
been  the  cradle,  the  nursery,  the  school,  and  the  bulwark  of 
democracy.  The  democratic  state  shines  with  a  borrowed  light, 
reflected  from  the  Great  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  language 
of  Christian  democracy  is,  ^^  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and 
eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without 
price."  Or,  if  we  drop  the  beantifnl  drapery  which  the  figura- 
tive language  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  so  sweetly  throws  over  the 
rablime  thought,  the  paraphrase  may  read  thus :  Come,  all  ye 
nations,  tribes,  and  individuals  of  the  whole  earth,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  bond  and  free  !  Come  to  the 
temple  of  freedom  i  Come,  partake  freely  and  equally,  (^  the 
natural  rights  of  humanity,  to  which  you  are  all  freely  and 
equally  entitled,  according  to  your  moral  excellence !  Study 
your  true  interests,  and  partake  richly  of  all  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  all  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  and  the  bliss  of 
Heaven,  on  the  simple  and  easy  terms  of  gospel  faith,  and  of 
surrendering  to  the  public  good  so  much  of  your  natural  rights 
and  democratic  equality,  as  will  best  promote  your  own  interests, 
and  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  ! 

Such  is  the  language,  such  the  nature,  and  such  the  terms  of 
true   democracy  both  m  Church  and  State.    Christianity  has 
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•IwajB  extended  ber  ^iritnal  and  temporal  Uessings  freely  to  all, 
on  the  same  terms  of  moral  worth.  Her  doors  have  been  always 
open,  alike  for  the  slave  and  the  freeman ;  and  many  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Choroh  have  been  emancipated  from 
the  manacles  of  slavery,  and  elevated  to  the  highest  oflBices  in  her 
gift ;  and  even  in  the  dark  ages,  the  slave  always  found  an  asylnm 
of  freedom  wherever  Christianity  prevailed.  Here  is  found  a 
democracy  containing  all  the  ingredients  of  its  nature^  beantifully 
harmonised  and  mii^led  in  the  symmetrical  proportions  of  know* 
ledge,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  benevolenoe,  reciprocity,  law, 
government,  and  progression. 

"  When  the  dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the  last  sacraments, 
his  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured  him,  as  he  loved  his 
soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren,  for  whom  Christ  died.  So 
successfully  had  the  Church  used  her  formidable  machinery,  tiiat 
before  the  Reformation  came,  she  had  enfranchised  almost  all  the 
bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except  her  own,  who,  to  do  her  justice, 
seem  to  have  been  very  tenderly  treated."* 

But  the  history  of  state  democracy  is  of  a  widely  different 
character,  with  a  very  few  exoepticms.  Throughout  the  entire 
history  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  nations,  from  the  creation  to 
the  present  time,  we  meet  with  no  traces  of  democracy  except  in 
the  Hebrew  nation.  Greece  had  some  feeble,  imperfect  notions 
of  democracy ;  but  they  were  limited  to  science,  equality,  and 
liberty,  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  without  fraternity,  benevolenee, 
reciprocity,  and  with  only  a  very  imperfect  government — ^a  few 
fragments  of  law,  and  almost  a  stationary  progression.  The  de- 
mocracy of  Rome  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  Grreeoe ; 
and,  throughout  all  the  European  states,  exoept  England  and 

*  Macaulay'i  Hist  Epgland,  I.,  7. 
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JPeume^  histoiy  rereala  only  a  few  restiges  of  democracy,  wlucL 
•re  flo  atarangely  amalgamated  witli  aristoeracy  and  monarchy,  as 
to  be  diffievlt  of  recognition. 

Tbronghont  all  Europe,  England,  since  the  fall  of  James  the 
Seeond,  has  taken  the  lead  in  llie  cause  of  hnman  freedom.    Her 
demoeraoy,  second  only  to  America,  has  been  constantly  pro- 
gresnng,  gradoaDy  taking  back  its  delegated  sovereignty  from  the 
British  crown,  and,  with  a  steady  and  sure  purpose,  redacing  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  nntU  the  English  sovereign  has,  in 
reaUty,  very  little  more  power  than  an  American  President,  and 
the  titles  of  nobility  are  almost  nominal  and  nseless.     British 
democracy  has  opened  wide  all  her  doors  and  avenues  to  any  sub- 
ject who  is  competent  and  worthy  for  the  highest  offices  in  the 
army,  the  pavy,  the  judiciary,  the  parliament,  the  cabinet,  and 
peerage ;  and,  in  short,  to  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  gorem- 
ment,  except  the  crown.*    The  fraternity,  benevolence,  and  reci- 
procity of  Great  Britain,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  nation,  ancient 
or  modem,  on  the  eastern  continent ;  while  her  laws,  govem- 
ment,  equality,  liberty,  knowledge,  and  progression,  are  unrivalled, 
except  by  the  country  of  Washington.     The  parental  care  of  the 
British  government,  with  watchful  eyes  which  never  sleep,  guards 
efery  subject,  however  high  or  low,  regardless  of  color  or  caste, 
from  their  embryo  existence  to  the  last  slumbers  of  the  tomb, 
with  a  vigilance  more  fervent  than  a  father's  love,  more  affeo- 
tionate  than  a  mother's  caresses.    A  few  years  since,  on  the 
American  shore  of  the  great  northern  lakes,  which  flow  between 
Canada  and  the  State  of  New  York,  Durfee,  an  obscure  Am^ 
rioan  citlzai,  was  laid  low  in  death  by  a  bullet,  supposed  to  come 
from  the  musket  of  McLeod,  a  British  subject,  equally  humUe 

*  Macanlay,  I^  11, 12. 
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tad  unknown.     For  this  sopponed  mnrder,  MoLeod  was  arrested, 
indicted,  and  tried  by  the  laws  of  New  Yoric,  and  fortunatdj 
fonnd  innocent.    Bat  no  sooner  was  this  obscure  British  salject 
deprived  ci  his  liberty  for  the  supposed  offisnce,  than  his  benevo- 
lent government  flew  to  his  relief,  over  oceuis  and  continents,  and 
distances  of  many  thousand  miles,  and  demanded  his  immediate, 
unconditional  release,  on  the  ground  that  if  he  were  guilty  he 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  high  behests  of  his  government,  in  do- 
fensive  war.     The  American  sovereignty  refused  to  surrender  tiie 
prisoner,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  violated  American  law,  by 
daying  an  American  citisen,  and  he  must  be  tried  and  punished 
aoeording  to  American  law,  regardless  of  all  excuses  and  claims 
of  his  government.     The  two  sovereign  powers  took  issue  on  the 
^piestion,  and  but  for  the  fortunate  ciroumstanoe  of  the  prisoner 
proving  his  innocence,  by  showing  an  aUbiy  these  two  nations 
might  hawe  been  involved  in  war  in  protecting  these  their  obscure 
subjects,  who  were  probably  never  heard  of  beyond  a  limited 
circle  of  fiunOy  oonnections  previous  to  the  fatal  occurrence. 

In  this  case,  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  British  democracy 
— tk  democracy,  too,  which  diffuses  itself  through  every  lull  and 
valley — eveiy  caede  and  cabin — ^through  every  class  of  citisens 
throu^out  the  vast  dominions  of  the  British  empire,  securing 
e^ual  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  to  every  subject. 

The  democracy  of  Britain  was  thoroughly  tested  and  settled  in 
the  English  revolution  of  1688.  No  revolution  is  found  in  the 
annals  of  time  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  pure  democracy, 
and  a  sound  public  opinion.  When  we  see  the  most  powerfid 
^gdom  in  the  world  rising  in  her  might,  in  harmony  with  the 
masses  of  the  whole  empire,  and  with  one  united  voice,  by  one 
powerful  effort  dethr<me  their  tyrannical  king,  annihilate  the 
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povrer  of  Uie  Pope,  aboUsh  the  Catholic  religion,  and  oBtaUUi 
on  its   nuns  Protestant  Christianity — adopt    a    oonstitational 
monarchy,  which  leaves  the  crown  a  mere  nominal  power,  places 
monarchy  within  the  control  of  the  democracy,  and  Becores  to  the 
people  all  the  freedom,  rights,  and  privileges  they  desire— crown 
a  new  sovereign,  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  ultra  democraiie 
princes  of  the  day,  and  remodel  their  jorispmdenoe  on  demo- 
cratic principles,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  prononnoing  snch  pro- 
ceedings democratic.    And  when  we  see  that  same  nation  retain- 
ing all  these  democratic  achievements,  and  yearly  adding  frerii 
democratic  victories  to  their  common  stock  of  republican  prin- 
ciples— ^progressively  yielding  to  an  enlightened  public  opinion, 
from  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  through  an  uninterrupted  period  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  notwithstanding  they  retain  a 
nominal  and  powerless  sovereign,  a  nominal  and  harmless  aris- 
tocracy, and  a  few  vestiges  of  the  superannuated  trappings  of  an 
absolute  monarchy,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  the  sen- 
tence that  such  a  nation  is,  in  reality,  a  democracy.     And,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  all  these  republican  victories  were  won  by 
the  British  masses  without  firing  a  gun,  or  shedding  a  single  drop 
of  blood,  but  were  achieved  by  the  power  of  moral  suasion,  and 
the  sound  public  opinion  of  the  British  populace,  our  surprise 
increases  at  every  step  in  the  history  of  English  freedom,  that 
Alison  should  find  in  all  these  noble  deeds  of  democratic  daring, 
no  praise  for  the  people,  no  laurels  for  republican  principles,  and 
should  stigmatize  the  whole  histoiy  of  democracy,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  as  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  civil  society.* 
That  the  British  government  needs  improvement  to  render  H 

•  MacanUy,  II.,  393—395. 
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a  fiiD  and  OMnpIete  demooraoyfike  Amerioa,  fe  not  denied.  And 
were  it  required  to  draft  a  bill  containing  all  these  republican 
improvements,  bo  as  to  make  a  nominal  democracy  of  England — 
ahhongh  it  is  in  realily  such  now — the  whole  law  could  be  written 
on  a  very  small  piece  of  paper,  and  contained  within  a  few  words. 
A  fundamental  law  extending  the  right  of  suffrage,  abolishing 
titles  of  Qobilityy  abolishing  the  crown,  and  rendering  the  sove- 
T^gn  and  parliament  elective  by  the  people,  reducing  prodigal 
salaries,  separating  Church  and  State,  and  making  a  few  slight 
and  naefol  improvements  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country, 
would  aeoomplish  the  entire  work  of  rendering  Britain  a  nominal 
as  well  as  a  real  democracy ;  without  sacrificing  a  single  dollar  of 
any  citizen's  property,  or  infringing  on  the  useful  rights  of  any 
subjeet 

French   aristocracy  and  monarchy  die  hard.     The  history  of 
French  democracy  is  stiuned  with  the  heart's  blood  of  patriots 
and  tyraiats  firom  the  commencement  of  ihe  Christian  era.    No 
man,  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  man,  can  read  the  history  of 
the  French  Republic,  without  the  most  thrilling  emotions  of  joy 
and  grief  at  ev^  page  of  their  alternating  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, which  reaches  back  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years.     It 
would  almost  seem  that  Heaven  had  reserved  the  soil  of  France 
as  the  common  battle  ground  of  human  liberty.    It  requires  all 
the  philosophy  and  religion  within  the  command  of  humanity,  to 
resist  the  tempting  delusion  that  the  French  were  made  to  fight 
through  the  battles  of  freedom  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
all  the  world.     The  very  soil  of  this  democratic  people  loves  to 
drink  the  blood  of  tyrants.     The  rivers  delight  in  rolling  the 
corpses  of  freedom's  enemies  down  their  mighty  channels.    The 

murmuring  rills  cheofnlly  mingle  with  the  gushing  gore  of  the 
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oombetaati  bttttBiig  fcr  freedom.  And  indeed  aD 
to  blnali,  that  tkey  lukre  no  words  adeqoftto  for  the  deaer^tion  of 
French  battles  devoted  to  the  eaoae  of  liberty ;  and  the  hands  of 
the  yery  best  nenres,  tremble  and  drop  the  pen^  as  thej  attempt 
to  reeord  the  bloody  story  of  die  milliiias  of  human  beings,  and 
the  mOlions  of  tieasore  wUch  Fraaee  has  saerifiaed  in  their 
stro^les  for  freedom. 

That  the  general  aim  and  end  of  the  Frenoh  wars,  in  the  ennae 
of  hamanity,  were  worthy  and  laudaUe,  seems  to  be  eoaoeded  on 
all  hands  by  impartial  jndges;  but  the  means  in  many  inatnnoea 
desenre  the  miiTersal  condemnation  of  aD.  Bnt  it  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind,  by  the  student  of  history,  as  he  passea 
down  from  ancient  Gaul  through  the  snbseqiient  annals  of  the 
French  battles,  that  no  nation  on  earth  has  had  so  many  obstades 
to  Bormonnt  in  their  aspirations  for  democracy,  as  liberty-loving 
France.  From  the  earliest  history  of  this  people,  they  have 
been  the  firm  friends  of  demoomtic  freedom  ;  though  their  seal 
has  not  in  all  cases  been  aooordiog  to  knowledge.  And  although 
their  democracy  has  ever  been  very  imperfect,  and  destitnte  of 
some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  institotion,  yet 
France  has  done  more  for  the  general  diffusion  of  republican 
principles  than  any  other  nation  on  the  ^obe.  They  have  fought 
the  battles  of  freedom  for  themselves,  for  America,  Poland, 
Enghtnd,  Germany,  Switserland,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the 
world  at  large,  and  biased  the  li|^t  of  science  and  democratic 
freedom  through  every  continent ;  and  yet  humanity  weeps  that 
their  democracy  is  fhr  from  being  pure  and  complete.  And  may 
Heaven  save  them  from  that  awfal  calamity  which  sometimes 
awaits  authors,  inventors,  and  pioneers,  who  confer  the  ohoioeiit 
l^^Msings  on  others,  and  save  none  &r  themselves. 
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Q^rmMAjy  Qke  oradb  of  moiurolw  and  nmery  of  tri8toorati« 
ia  deotiiied  soon  to  Imto  neither.  They  have  already  dog  tfaeor 
own  graves ;  and  the  rising  demoorac j  of  the  conatry,  found  in 
their  tkottsaade  of  schools,  and  the  millions  of  children  of  all 
eiaasea  whieh  daily  attend  them,  will  soon  attend  the  foneral  of 
Germaii  tyranny,  and  turf  over  its  grave  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear. 
Pure  demoeraey  always  advances  in  a  country  with  edncatioa  and 
religioii,  and  aristoeraey  cannot  long  exist  wfa^e  Luther  and  the 
Bcho^doiaater  travel  hand  in  hand. 

BnsBiati  democracy,  planted  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  nourished 
by  Paul,  Alexander,  and  Nicholas — unintentionally  it  is  true-~ 
whieh  haa  already  reached  the  swelling  bud,  will  soon  blossom, 
until  the  whole  regions  of  the  north  will  be  redolent  with  the 
choicest  flowers  of  freedom.    Who  does  not  see  that  the  entire 
eaetera  oontinent  is  now  in  a  rapid  transition  stete,  and  that  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  soon  to  be  broken  up,  and  liberty 
Bucoeed  to  tyranny  ?    Who  does  not  see  that  the  vast  and 
unwieldy  Russian  empire  contains  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution 
in  the  Cossack  and  Pdish  provinces,  whose  union  is  almost  a  cer- 
tain event,  and  whose  combined  power  is  sufficient  to  crush  the 
empire  of  the  Cnr  any  moment. 

It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century,  that  our  ears  have  been 
filled  with  the  dismal  prophecies  at  European  tyranny,  that 
American  democracy  was  a  fele  de  «e,  and  would  soon  commit 
saioide.  The  doctrine  of  such  prophets  as  Alison  is — that 
Ammcan  democracy  has  no  stetesmen,  no  sound  principles  of 
law  and  order,  and  no  other  ''  safely  valve,"  than  the  backwoods 
of  the  western  world.  Such  sweepixig  declarations  show  him  a 
mere  tyro  in  his  knowledge  of  American  institutions.  America 
no  statesmen !    Look  at  her  long  oatali^e  of  eminent  many 
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ineladiDg  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  the  signen  of  the  DedarstioD  <£ 
Independenoe— 4he  presidents  of  the  Republic,  and  their  ahle 
cabinets — the  thirty-one  national  congresses,  embraoKog  the  abla 
senators  and  representatiTes,  who  have,  in  rotation,  governed  the 
nation  saooessfiilly  for  sixty-two  years — together  with  the  pro- 
found jurists,  who  have  composed  the  Supreme  Court  d  the 
nation  from  its  organisation  to  the  present  time — as  well  as  scores 
of  other  emin^t  citisens,  both  living  and  dead,  who  have  wielded 
a  powerful  influence  in  forming  the  character  of  the  nation,  and 
then  show  us  their  superiors  in  numbers,  talents,  wisdom,  and 
moral  excellence  in  Oreat  Britain,  or  in  any  other  nation  on  the 
globe,  during  the  same  period?  But  the  same  learned  oritie 
complains  that  the  American  debates  are  without  interest !  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  has  not  read  all  the  eloquent  volumes  wfaioh 
contain  them ;  or  he  may  have  overlooked  the  heroulean  debates 
of  Webster  and  Hayne  ;  or  the  powerfol  and  eloquent  speeches 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1849  and  1850 ! 

A  statesman  is  a  man  versed  in  the  arts  of  government; 
usually  one  eminent  in  political  abilities ;  one  employed  in  public 
affidrs.  In  order  to  determine  the  character  and  abilities  of 
American  statesmen,  it  is  only  necessary  to  study  their  history 
and  works.  But  the  subject  of  American  democracy  and 
American  institutions,  will  be  further  examined  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  in  comparing  America  with  Poland  and  Europe,  where 
we  intend  to  meet  fully  the  aspersions  of  European  critics,  which 
they  iuive  so  long  and  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  American  demo- 
cracy. 

Alison  complains  of  the  democracy  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Polsnd ;  and  so  he  may,  for  they  never  had  any.  The  very  few 
and  imperfect  republican  principles  cherishe4  m  Oreepe  ai|d 
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Borne,  never  were  soSoifintly  derrioped  and  matared  to  afford 
niiieh  stability  to  their  govenuBents,  or  give  any  permanent 
relief  to  the  people.  But  when  our  author  groaps  together  in 
one  eentenee,  the  demoemcy  of  Greece,  Rome,  Poland,  Roaeia, 
GemMuiy,  Franoe,  England,  and  America,  and  prononnces  them 
ell  one  and  the  same  thing,  he  betrays  a  want  of  discrimination, 
9i  kiM>wledge  in  the  princ^les  of  the  several  governments  and 
their  institntions ;  and,  consequently,  confounds  things  no  way 
mmn^r  Qf  oonncoted,  and  £uls  to  do  justice  to  the  several  conn* 
Uiee,  whoee  institationB  he  seems  to  misonderstand. 

Wlioever  studies  the  history  and  science  of  law  and  govern. 

ment,  including  ancient  as  well  as  modeni  nations,  will  not  fail  to 

reeoh  the  conclusion,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  monarchs  and  aria* 

toersts  are  the  authors  of  all  the  political  disasters  which  have 

ii^ured  and  ruined  nations,  and  not  the  people ;  and  the  only 

exceptions  to  the  rule  are  those  few  and  extreme  cases  where 

the  masses  have  been  led  to  revolts  and  revolutions  by  artful 

and  designbg  princes,  or  have  been  excited  to  the  work  of  ndn 

by  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.    In  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  where 

nations  have  Allien,  the   people    have    not  been  responsible. 

Poland  was  never  ruined  by  the  democracy  of  the  people,  for 

they  never  had  any.    Poland  did  not  fall  by  the  hand  of  the 

masses,  for  they  were  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  struggles 

of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  well-settled  principle  in  the  history  of  moral  science, 
that  by  &r  tiie  greater  portion  of  the  virtue  and  inteUigenoe  of 
this  world  is  found  only  among  tiie  middling  classes  of  society. 
It  is  from  the  common  people,— >from  the  masses, — that  nearly 
everything  great  and  good  among  men  arises.  This  is  the  nursery 
of  great  men,  of  great  discoveries,  of  useful  enterprise,  and 
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Talmtble  inTentioDS.     It  is  not  from  the  gemenl  eommiiiiity  thit 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  ezeept  in  l^e  extreme  easee  alreidy 
mentioned.      Kings  and  aristocrats  are  the  aaibors  of  oppresrios 
and  misery ;  it  is  their  abases  and  mismie  whioh  hare  eaosed 
popular  insorrectioas,  and  bnried  so  man j  natioiis  in  oblimn.    It 
IB  the  virtne,  inteUigenee,  patriotismi  and  demoeraoy  of  Um 
middle  and  lower  ranks,  wfaioh  form  the  balwmrk  <^  a  nation. 
Kings  maj  err,  ministers  may  be  guilty  of  injostioe ;  bat  the 
people — ^when  once  informed — ^who  are  in  their' workshops  and 
their  farms,  who  love  their  homes,  their  families,  their  ooontry, 
and  their  €h>d,  are  not  disposed  to  rain  the  nation  whieh  gave 
them  birth,  nor  hasard  their  property,  their  lives,  and  their  all,  ii 
the  dangers  of  revolution,  for  the  purposes  of  aeqmring  power, 
wealth  or  fome.     The  honest  yeomanry  of  the  country  are  mack 
less  liable  to  deception,  reckless  amlM^on,  and  oorruptions,  thsa 
princes,  whose  votaries  are  generally  hypocritioai  flatterers  sad 
base  deceivers.     And  the  forther  we  extend  the  parallel  between 
aristocracy  and  democracy,  the  more  striking  is  the  comparimn  in 
fovor  of  the  people,  and  die  safety  of  their  power.     True  demo- 
cracy makes  superiors  condescending,  equals  courteous,  and  infb- 
riors  respectful;  and  binds  together  all  classes  with  the  ties  of 
firatemity,  benevolence,  and  reciprocity,  on  the  wise  end  fibeisl 
principles  of  equal  lifj^ts. 


CHAPTER   X. 

SLAVERY. 

Mteie  «Dd  Prineiple*  of  Slavery—Origin  and  Progren  of  Skyery-— 1 
eat  Kinds  of  SlaTeiy—- Ita  general  £lfeeta  on  Society— 4BUyer3r  of  Pofauid— 
The  nnmber  of  Polish  Slavee— Their  Condition*-£ffiMtsof  Potith  Slayety 
on  Domestic  Society. 

BoMSBTic  elayery  consists  in  the  right  of  the  master  to  control 
tiie  physical  and  inteUectoal  actions  of  the  slave,  for  the  master's 
mdividnal  benefit  and  happiness.  This  right  is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  relation  between  master  and  siaye  is  not  Ihe 
human  relation  of  man  to  man,  bnt  is  a  modification  of  that 
which  exists  between  man  and  the  bmtes ;  and  denies  the  slaye 
tiie  free  possession  and  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property — > 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  This  institution  proceeds  upon 
the  principle  that  masters  and  slaves  are,  by  creation  and  Divine 
appointment,  two  different  classes  of  beings  of  entirely  dissimilar 
rights ;  that  the  master  possesses  all  the  rights  of  the  slave,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  slave, — if,  indeed,  he  ever  had  any  rights. 
It  assumes  that  the  Creator  originally  intended  one  human  being 
to  control  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  actions  and  inte- 
rests of  as  many  other  human  beings  as  he  can  bring  within  his 
physioal  power  by  conquest  or  purchase,  and  that  one  human 
being  may  thus  secure  a  lawftd  right  to  ■aerifk)6  the  Iife^  libertyi 
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and  bappiDess  of  any  other  number  of  other  human  beings  for 
the  promotion  of  bis  own, — in  the  gratification  of  the  master's 
avarice,  licentiousness,  and  yicions  propensities.* 

The  slaye  is  supposed  to  be  the  ezoloaye  property  of  his 
owner,  as  a  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  being.  It  ekims 
the  ezclusiye  right  of  the  master  to  control  the  physical  labor  of 
the  slave  for  his  exclusive  benefit,  regardless  of  the  happiness  and 
rights  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  The  amount  of  labor,  the  kind 
of  labor,  and  the  remuneration  of  labor,  are  wholly  governed  by 
the  will  of  the  master,  without  the  least  interference  on  the  part 
of  his  slave.  It  is  an  indispensable  assumption  in  the  institution 
of  slavery  that,  not  only  the  physical  powers  of  the  doomed 
creatures  are  the  property  of  the  master,  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
■lave  can  be  held  in  bondage  only  while  he  remains  in  mental 
imbecility  and  in  ignorance  of  his  power  and  human  rights,  the 
master  is  supposed  to  have  the  undoubted  right  to  control  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  deprive  his  slave  of  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation, religion,  and  improvement,  for  the  wortiiy  purpose  of 
maintaining  \hQ  more  secure  and  servile  subjection.  Or,  at  least, 
if  tiie  slave  have  any  right  to  use  his  intellect,  he  cannot  use  it 
for  his  own  happiness,  but  only  for  the  profit  and  gratification  of 
his  own  master. 

But  the  interests  of  slavery  demand  and  assume  still  another 
hypothesis  which  is  equally  essential  to  its  support.  The  slave- 
holder, not  content  witii  his  firm  grasp  on  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  his  serf,  claims  the  supreme  power  over  his 
moral  interests.  This  assumption  is  founded  on  tiie  principle, 
tiiat  inasmuch  as  the  acquisition  of  the  slave's  knowledge  of  his 
moral  and  religious  duties  to  God  could  not  be  received  without 
*Wayl«Kl>.Mo«l  Science.  20«,    EncydopwUa  Americana,  IL,  4a». 
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the  poflBeffikm  of  other  knowledge,  wbioh  uiglit  endanger  the 
power  of  the  master ;  davery,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  mgki 
rather  than  rigAt,  deprires  its  Tictims  of  religions  instmetion  and 
enjoyment,  except  in  such  a  stinted  and  perrerted  manner  as  to 
debase  and  demoralise  the  vassal  rather  than  improve  and  elevate 
him  to  the  purer  enjoyments  of  a  fiitare  ezistenoe.  Snch  is  the 
ereed  of  slavery  in  all  ages  and  nations ;  and  we  leave  its  philo- 
sophy, its  utility,  its  honor  and  jnstioe,  to  the  proteotum  of  its 
liranders  and  advocates. 

Slavery  had  its  origin  originally  in  conquest ;  and  snbseqnently 
was  extended  by  birth,  purchase,  imprisonment,  or  slavery  for 
debt,  and  punishment  for  crime.    Slavery  by  conqnest,  birth, 
and  purchase,  are  the  principal  links  in  its  chain  of  title.     The 
history  of  oar  race  shows  very  clearly  that  the  empire  of  reason 
is  dow  in  its  advances  and  triumphs  over  the  kingdom  of  force. 
This  principle  is  gradually  developed  as  we  trace  the  history  of 
politioal  institutions,  and  particularly  in  the  relations  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant.      Domestic 
shvery  originated  in  the  power  of  the  strong  over  the  weak,  the 
triomph  of  mi^t  over  right,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  rich  over 
the  poor.     In  the  infancy   of  society,  man  uses  his  physical 
power  to  accommodate  his  own  pleasure.    And,  although  natural 
affection  may  control  him  in  a  great  measure  in  the  domestic  rela- 
tions of  his  wife  and  children,  yet  no  such  restraint  exists  be- 
tween him  and  his  slaves.    As  slaves  were  probably  at  first  cap- 
tives, it  was  natural  for  the  savage  and  barbarous  victors  to 
sappose  that  they  had  the  absolute  right  over  the  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  happiness  of  the  vanquidied ;  and,  of  course,  the 
Istter  was  regarded  as  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  former, 
who,  if  he  chose  to  spare  him,  had  the  right  to  subject  his  cap- 
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tire  to  any  restraint,  aerrice,  or  infiuiy.tlie  victor  pleased.  Tlie 
principle  on  whioh  ekiTery  ori^nally  reeted,  was  weQ  adapted  to 
the  mdest  oonditioa  of  eooiety,  and  has  remained  wdwtantiany 
die  eame,  witk  a  few  exoeptione,  to  ibe  present  time. 

Slavery  liaTing  thus  originated,  its  coataniiaaee  has  ever  aiaee 
been  &vored  by  a  variefy  of  cironmsiaaoes.  The  Aalatie  ebieft 
of  tbe  nomadic  tribes,  became  oonqnerors  or  priesta-— orig^tiBg 
from  tke  heads  of  families — ^wbo,  in  the  in&ncy  of  barbaroiaB 
society,  regarded  their  domestic  dependents  in  the  light  of  pro- 
perty, as  mneh  as  ihey  did  their  flocks  and  herds ;  and  from 
these  two  classes  all  the  political  institations  in  Asia  had  their 
existence.  The  conquerors  soon  established  absolnte  de^tiBma, 
in  which  the  persons  and  property  of  their  subjects  were  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign;  and  henoe  arose  pc^tieal 
slavery,  without  1^1  right  or  legal  relations  between  sovereign 
and  subject.  This  state  of  political  slavery  soon  fwniahed  a 
great  support  to  domestic  slavery,  by  the  seeming  analogy  be- 
tween tbe  government  of  a  ikmily  and  the  rule  of  a  king.  The 
ambitious  priests  of  the  early  and  dark  ages,  fond  of  power  «id 
servile  praise,  organized  their  numerous  unprincipled  eaetes, 
elevating  themselves  to  the  head  of  these  social  organiaaiicns, 
which  they  wiUingly  used  as  make-weights  m  fiivor  of  slavery. 
In  Athens,  slaves  were  treated  with  some  humanity;  but  in 
Sparta  and  Rome,  with  great  severity.  By  the  Roman  law,  if  a 
master  were  killed,  all  the  slaves  who  were  ibund  under  the  roof, 
or  near  enough  to  be  able  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  murdered  man, 
were  put  to  death.  The  right  of  the  master  over  the  life  of  his 
slave  was  first  abolished  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  in  the 
seoond  century,  ▲.  d.  When  slaves  were  ill  treated  by  a  third 
person,  the  Aquilian  law  only  allowed  the  owner  of  tbb  slave  to 
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imuoki,  satia&etiM  ib  daaageft.  B«t  i&  Athent,  ike  mwderer 
of  A  slkYe  wma  puushed  sometimeB  witk  death.  Modem  legis- 
IfttM,  and  partieiilarly  m  Ameiioa,  bas  fankhed  additioiud  pro- 
tection to  the  slayes,  from  the  abuses  of  the  owner  in  some 
eases,  Imt,  as  yet,  with  veiy  little  saccesB,  lor  the  reason  that  no 
tegislataoa  ean  ever  protect  efifeetnailj  a  hamaa  being  whose 
physiealy  mtellectval,  and  moral  powers^  are  the  property  of 
aaotlier.  Similar  reasons  and  laws  haye  govemed  the  institution 
of  siayery  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day.* 

Phfloaopby  allows  of  no  oUigation  from  one  man  to  another 

intkovt  an  eqniyalent ;  and  the  ftindamentsl  principle  of  homan 

slavery,  which  subjects  a  man,  snd  all  that  he  has  and  is,  to  the 

absolute   disposal  of  a  master,  who  is  not  bound  on  his  part  to 

render  anything  in  retorn,  is  in  violation  of  natural,  moral,  and 

reli^oas  law,  and  at  war  with  every  sonnd  princi]rfe  of  judicial 

law  aad  civilisaticm.     The  slave,  being  treated  as  property,  and 

dspiw«d  of  legal  and  human  rights,  cannot  be  under  legal  obli* 

galioB.    Such  an  institution,  so  unnatural,  inhuman,  and  mgust 

— a  base  relic  of  the  early  and  still  more  CMTupt  middle  ages— 

so  chilling  aad  paralynng  to  the  better  feeliags  of  humanity, 

and  at  war  with  every  modem  improvement — justice  and  c<Mn* 

mon  lumesty,  of  course — must  be  attended  with  the  worst  omh 

sequences  to  the  morals  of  both  master  and  slave. 

Slavery,  in  its  numerous  degraded  forms,  furnishes  every  va- 
riety of  unworthy  objects  for  the  gratification  of  the  msster's  base 
psasions,  without  resistance  <»*  redress;  and  cultivates  in  his 
bosom  prodigality,  pride,  anger,  craelty,  selfishness,  and  licen- 
tiousness,— ^producing  disease  and  premature  death.  While  on 
the  other  hand,  by  accustoming  the  slave  to  surrender  his  moral 

•  SBcydopadia  AjDeriesna,  XL,  481. 
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prmotples  to  the  will  of  his  cruel  tjrint,  it  Mon  aboIishoB  in 
all  moral  distinctioii  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  edaoatafl  him  m 
lying,  deoeit,  hjpooriBj,  dishonesty,  and  a  willing  sabjection  to 
the  low  i^petites  of  the  master.* 

The  efieots  of  slavery,  on  individoal  and  national  wealth,  sm 
equally  un&vorable.  It  renders  labor  disgraceful,  by  limilang  ^be 
number  of  laborers,  or  producers,  to  the  least  possiMe  number ; 
instead  of  imposing  upon  oM  the  necessity  of  industry.  It  re- 
moves from  the  laborers  the  natural  stimulus  to  industry,  and  a 
laudable  desire  for  the  honest  acquisition  of  wealth ;  and  substi- 
tutes in  its  place  the  less  worthy  motive  of  fear  of  punidiment, 
without  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  It  .retards  both  parties  in  the 
cultivation  of  frugality,  for  the  reason  that  neither  the  master 
learns  economy  from  the  necessity  of  labor,  nor  the  slave  from 
the  benefit  which  he  would  otherwise  receive  from  it.  Slavery  is 
equally  destructive  to  agriculture.  No  country  can  long  sustain 
a  large  slave  population.  And  hence,  the  most  fertile  soils  of  the 
best  agricultural  districts  have  failed,  and  become  nearly  worth- 
less, by  long  continued  slave  labor. 

No  nation  has  ever  survived  slavery,  where  tiie  experiment  has 
been  tried  long  enough  to  develop  its  fetal  consequenoes,  without 
abolishing  it.  National  prosperity  and  slavery  cannot  stand  to- 
gether. The  union,  sooner  or  later,  must  necessarily  be  severed 
by  the  death  of  one  or  the  other,  or  both  perish  together.  The 
institution  is  inconsistent  with  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  mo- 
ral constitution  of  man  ;  and  cannot  long  exbt  with  civilizatioUi 
literature,  morals,  and  religion. 

Wherever  national  slavery  has  been  tried,  the  slaves  soon  out- 
number their  masters,  and  ultimately  become  reckless,  selfish, 

•  Wayland'a  Monl  Science,  207. 
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and  migovernable,  (niton  to  Aeir  oooitry,  and  enetiies  to  their 
ovnera.  Their  eooditioii,  feelings,  aaeociatioBSy  and  relatioiis,  all 
eombine  to  render  them  unprofitable  in  bnsinefls,  cowards  and 
traitors  in  war,  and  midni^t  assassins  in  peace.  They  are  un- 
der no  moral  obligation  to  those  who  enslaye  them,  and,  of 
course,  they  feel  none.  Nature  has  no  common  tie  sufficiently 
strong  to  unite  the  master  and  slave  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
Talleyrand's  magic  rule  of  policy,  for  uniting  the  bitterest  ene- 
mieSy  by  creating  a  common  interest,  has  no  application  here. 
The  God  of  nature  has  never  created  any  common  interest  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom,  and  art  has  failed  to  supply  it.  No 
aagacious  general  ever  trusted  them  in  the  field ;  and,  of  all  the 
many  thousand  battles  lost  and  gained,  slaveiy  has  never  won  a 
single  laurel. 

England  and  France,  after  trying  slavery  for  more  than  ten 
centuries,  have  wisely  reached  the  same  conclusion,  and  abolished 
it.  America,  now  only  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  national  oxist- 
enoe,  has  abolbhed  the  slave  trade,  and  demolished  the  institu- 
tion, with  a  few,  lingering,  modified  exceptions,  which  are  doomed 
to  die  at  no  distant  day.  Russia  feels  the  force  of  these  humane 
examples,  and  will  soon  follow  the  steps  of  her  wise  predecessors ; 
and  slavery  must  soon  retire  from  the  civilised  world. 

Irrespective  of  all  moral  considerations,  it  is  a  question  well 
worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  every  nation  and  statesman, 
whether  slavery,  even  if  it  ever  were  productive  of  any  national 
or  individual  good,  has  not  become  a  superannuated  institution, 
unworthy  and  useless,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

"I  would  not  have  a  •lave  to  till  my  gnmnd, 
To  carry  me,  to  ftn  me  whila  I  sleep, 
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And  trtnbl«  when  I  wtl»,  Ibr  lU  the  wealth 
That  sinaws  bought  and  aoM  have  ever  cani'd." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  all  history  in  relation  to  slaycry — ^the 
unanimous  verdict  of  all  nations,  who  have  tried  the  experiment ; 
and  philosophy  honors  it — while  Christianitj  responds  a  bearty 
amen. 

The  slavery  of  Poland  was  the  worst  kind.  In  every  point  of 
view  it  was  destitute  of  a  single  redeeming  feature.  The  over- 
powering numbers  of  thirteen  millions  of  slaves,  in  a  population 
of  fifteen  millions ;  the  ignorance  of  the  slaves ;  their  degraded 
moral  condition  ;  the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  masters,  consisting  of 
five  hundred  thousand  nobles  ;  their  squalid  poverty ;  the  mutual 
jealousies  and  hatred  of  both  master  and  slave — superadded  to 
the  usual  evils  of  this  dangerous  and  ruinous  institution — all  con- 
spired in  the  final  destruction  of  masters  and  slaves.  Polish 
slavery,  like  the  early  slavery  of  Asia  and  Europe,  had  its  origin 
in  military  conquest.  The  nomad  tribes  of  Sarmatia,  and  tbeir 
predecessors,  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  perhaps  before,  by  their  repeated  predatory  invasions  and 
conquests  in  the  surrounding  provinces,  collected  immense  num- 
bers of  captives,  who  were  compelled  to  perform  the  servile  labor 
of  their  tyrannical  lords,  to  collect  the  cattle,  drive  the  wagons, 
and  make  the  arms.  These  ungoverned  lords,  acknowledging  no 
superior  to  themselves,  knew  no  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  their 
slaves.  These  unfortunate  prisoners,  unjustly  captured  in  these 
predatory  wars,  with  their  posterity,  were  ever  after  retained  in 
bondage,  and  formed  the  peasantry,  or  slaves  of  Poland.  They 
were  divided  among  the  conquerors,  barons,  or  nobles,  and  he- 
came  their  property,  attached  to  their  lands  the  same  as  their 
flooks  and  herds.     We  only  wonder  that  the  public  body  ahouU 


ImwB  oontiniied  to  breathe^  or  even  gftBp>  throogb  fifteen  Imsdred 
yettrs.  with  80oh  a  millstoiie  around  its  neck,  with  sach  a  Tiper 
jmying  upon  ite  vitals,  with  saoh  a  leprosj  gangrening  the  whole 
Bja^em^  as  Polish  slaTeiy.* 

The  almvoB,  conscions  of  their  wrongs,  were  always  ready  for 
treason  and  revolt,  when  an  opportunity  presented.     In  the  early 
part  of  tlie  reign  of  Casimir  L,  and,  daring  his  temporary  abdi- 
estion,  while  the  throne  was  vacant,  a  general  scene  of  safcnmalia 
enaoed  ia  Poland.     The  serfs,  imitating  the  example  of  their 
maatersy  who  drove  the  yoang  king  from  the  throne,  rose  in  a 
body,  and  retaliating  the  omelties  which  they  had  so  long  suffered, 
by  a  united  reaction  equal  to  the  pressure,  crushed  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  servitude,  and  for  a  season  were  freemen.     The  repeated 
insoUs  which  these  infuriated  hordes  had  received  from  the  cler- 
gy, who  taught  the  nobles  from  the  pulpit  how  to  abuse  the  slaves 
most  effectuaUy,  called  down  the  revenge  of  the  angry  peasantry, 
indisoriminately  on  Bibles,  churches,  monks,  and  masters,  until 
all  were  made  one  great  sacrifice  of  atonement  to  the  enraged 
ser&,  on  the  idolatrous  altars  of  their  ancestors.     The  lex  talionis 
— ^that  law,  which  the  finger  of  revenge  has  always  engraved  so 
deeply  on  the  human  heart,  was  the  gsIj  law  of  these  infuriated 
hordes.     They  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  their  masters  to 
j^nnder,  tyranniie,  murder,  and  rebel ;  and  the  pupils  showed  by 
practice,  how  thoroughly  they  had  learned  their  lessons.* 

Nor  were  the  domestic  relations  exempt  from  the  contamina- 
tios  of  slavery.  The  loi^  continued  wars  of  Poland,  prolonged 
in  many  instances  for  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  years, 
entailed  upon  society  all  the  vices  and  ravages  of  war,  mingled 
Vith  the  horrid  and  degrading  evik  of  slavery.  The  slaves,  du- 
•  Sklvindy,  I.,  107, 106.  t  Fletcher,  23. 
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ring  the  protracted  absence  of  their  masters  in  foreign  wan,  9B  a 
natnral  sequence  of  snch  causes,  sedaced  their  mistresses,  and, 
by  these  licentious  alliances,  the  pcAce  and  purity  of  d<mieBtic 
society  were  not  only  sacrificed,  but  the  lords  on  their  retam,  re- 
sented these  insults,  sword  in  hand  ;  until  the  most  horrid  spec- 
tacle ever  witnessed  by  humanity,  was  seen  in  the  domeetio  wars, 
growing  out  of  these  unhallowed  connections.  The  wires  and 
their  serrile  paramours,  with  their  illegitimate  of^ring,  were 
found  arrayed  side  by  side,  in  deadly  fight  with  the  husbands ; 
who  charged  upon  those  they  once  loved  and  cherished,  with 
sabres  bathed  in  the  heart's  blood  of  kindred  they  onee  held 
most  dear,  while  wives,  children,  servants,  and  masters,  perished 
in  one  common  slaughter.* 

The  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  Poland,  previous  to  the  dismem- 
berment, were  almost  exclusively  slaves.  The  lands  of  Poland, 
about  one  third  of  which  was  owned  by  the  crown,  and  the  other 
two  thirds  by  the  nobility,  were  generally  occupied  by  the  pea- 
sants, on  condition  of  working  a  stipulated  number  of  days  in 
each  week,  on  the  lands  of  their  lords,  besides  paying  them  cer- 
tain stipulated  quantities  of  poultry,  eggs,  yam,  &c.  The  ex- 
tent of  their  holdings  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
lands,  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  performed,  and  the  payments 
to  be  made.  On  a  large  property  examined  by  Mr.  Jacob,  ttie 
peasants  had  each  about  eight  acres  of  land,  for  which  they  were 
bound  to  work  two  days  a  week  with  a  pair  of  oxen.  If  their 
further  labor  was  required  by  their  lords,  they  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  three  pence  sterling  for  two  days  more ;  and,  if  they  were 
occupied  longer,  they  received  six  pence  a  day.  On  anotiier  es- 
tate examined  by  the  same  learned  gentleman,  the  daves  had 

*  Fletcher,  27. 
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about  thirfy-siz  acres  eaeh  ;  for  whioh  tli^  worked  two  days  a 
week  irith  two  oxen  ;  and  when  called  upon  for  extra  labor,  they 
were  paid  biz  pence  a  day  ibr  tbemeelyes  and  their  oxen  for  the 
next  two  days,  or  without  oxen  three  pence.     Under  the  repnUiCy 
the  Polish  peasants  were  slaves,  and  the  absolnte  property  of 
Uieir  masters,  and  did  not,  in  ftct,  enjoy  any  greater  liberty  than 
tiie  blaeks  in  South  America  or  the  West  Indies,  at  the  present 
day.     As  late  aa  1768,  a  lord  who  had  killed  his  slaye  was  merely 
fined  a  eoDaall  som ;  and,  though  in  that  year,  the  murder  of  a 
abre  was  made  a  capital  ofience,  yet  such  an  accumulation  of 
evidence  against  the  lord  was  required  by  law  to  prove  the  &ot, 
that  the  law  was  entirely  useless,  and  still  left  the  life  of  the 
slave  at  the  disposal  of  his  master  with  impunity.* 

It  was  usual  to  make  the  slaves  work  five  days  a  week  on  the 
estates  of  their  lords.  It  was  lawfdl  for  the  masters  to  seise,  at 
pleasure,  on  whatever  property  their  slaves  had ;  inflict  cm  them 
whatever  corporal  punishment  they  pleased ;  and  sell  them  as 
they  did  their  cattle.  The  boasted  and  far-fiimed  freedom  of 
Poland,  was,  in  truth  and  reality,  mereLj  the  unlimited  and  tyr* 
annical  license  of  the  nobility  to  do  as  they  pleased ;  to  trample 
under  foot  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  murder  them  at  pleasure  ; 
browbeat  and  dethrone  their  sovereign,  and  sell  their  votes  to  the 
highest  bidder. .  To  this  general  character  of  the  nobility,  Za- 
mojddy  Csartoryski,  and  others,  were  noble  and  humane  exeep- 
tioas.  This  worthy  class  of  the  nobility,  early  foresaw  the  ruin- 
ous e(msequenoes  of  such  a  state  of  society,  aad,  after  emanci- 
pating their  own  slaves,  used  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
improve  their  condition.  Under  these  miserable  circumstances, 
the  Polish  peasantry,  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  republic,  were 

*  Coxa'0  TzaYel%  I.,  US. 
11 
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in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  being  ignorant,  indolent,  ad* 
dieted  to  dmnkenness,  poor  and  improvident  in  the  extreme.* 

The  servile  labor  of  the  peasants  was  modified  by  the  eonstita- 
tion  of  1791 ;  and  was  whollj  abolished  in  the  dnchy  of  Warsaw 
in  1S07.  Bj  these  humane  laws,  the  services  and  taxes  of  the 
slaves  due  to  their  lords,  were  defined  and  regulated,  so  as  to 
permit  them  to  leave  one  part  of  the  country  and  settle  in 
another,  after  they  had  first  paid  off  all  the  debts  they  owed  their 
lords.  But  their  inability  to  comply  with  this,  and  several  other 
restrictions,  equally  rigorous  and  impracticable,  render  the  laws 
useless,  insomuch,  that  they  seldom  leave  the  estates  on  which 
they  were  bom.  When  a  young  peasant  marries,  his  lord  assigns 
to  him  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  barely  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  family,  with  a  plenty  of  hard  labor, 
economy,  and  poverty ;  and  if  the  family  become  numerous,  some 
little  addition  is  made  to  the  scanty  estate.  The  young  married 
couple,  also,  obtain  a  few  cattle,  as  a  cow  or  two,  with  steers  to 
plough  their  land.  The  master  sometimes  provides  them  with  a 
cottage,  like  an  American  log-cabin,  or  an  Indian's  wigwam; 
sometimes  hardly  a  comfortable  shelter  for  an  ox — ^much  less  for 
a  human  residence.  To  this  outfit  is  added  a  few  cheap  imple- 
ments of  husbandry ;  and  with  all  these  facilities,  owing  to  (he 
influence  of  old  habits,  only  few  peasants  improve  their  little 
stock  ;  but  prefer  a  life  of  poverty,  intemperance,  and  sensuality. 
A  few,  however,  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  by  industry,  econo- 
my, and  civilization,  become  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  modem 
times  ;  while  others  have  hired  more  extensive  farms.  But,  as 
slavery  is  substantially  the  same  thing  the  world  over,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  and  ever  attended  with  the  same  ruinous  consequen- 

•  Coze's  Tnvelf,  I.,  14. 
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ees,  both  to  masters  and  servants,  it  will  require  a  lapse  of  many 
years*  before  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  Polish  peasantry 
can  be  materially  improTed. 

The  common  diet  of  the  peasants  is  cabbage,  and  sometimes 
potatoes,  though  not  generally ;  together  with  pease,  black  bread, 
and  soup,  or   rather  gmel,  without  butter  or  meat.     Their  chief 
bererage  is  the  cheap  whiskey  of  the  country,  which  they  drink 
in  quantities  that  would  shock  the  sobriety  of  all  the  rum  shops 
of  Europe  and  America.     Their  disgusting  and  filthy  clothing  is 
described  in  a  subsequent  chapter.     These  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  general  characteristics  of  Polish  slavery,  which  depend  much 
on  the  character  of  their  lords ;  and  are  varied  very  much  by  the 
prosperous  or  adverse   condition  of  the  estate  to  which   they 
belong.     Tho  peasants  of  those  estates  owned  by  opulent,  bene- 
volent,  amd  enlightened    nobility,   are    more    comfortable  and 
improved  than  on  those  lands  where  an  opposite  state  of  things 
exists.     As  usual  in  all  slave  states,  the  compulsory  services 
peiibrmed  on  the  estates  of  the    masters,  are  done  in  the  most 
negfigent  and  slovenly  manner.     In  Poland,  the  operations  of 
husbandry  were  so  badly  conducted  by  the  peasantry,  the  plough- 
ing so  shallow  and  irregular,  and  the  harrows,  with  wooden  teeth, 
not  penetrating  sufficiently  deep  to  root  up  the  weeds  in  Allowing, 
tbat  the  land  was  always  foul,  and  in  bad  order.     The  same  want 
of  attention  prevails  in  harvesting  and  threshing.     This  ruinous 
system  of  slave  labor  is  strikingly  virible  on  all  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom.* 

Casimir,  and  other  friendii  of  humanity,  made  laudable  efforts 
to  improYe  the  condition  of  the  serfs,  until  they  were  relieved 
from  some  of  their  heaviest  burdens  temporarily ;  but  they  were 
•  See  McCnlloch't  UniTenal  Gazetteer,  Art  Pehnd. 
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too  late  and  inadequate  to  afford  much  relief  to  a  peasantry,  who 
had  been  writhing  under  all  the  agonies  of  slavery,  for  more  than 
fifteen  centuries.* 

Notwithstanding  the  Polish  peasantry  had  suffered  for  so  many 
centuries  the  most  direful  effects  of  slayery,  yet  we  find  them 
possessed  of  many  noble  traits  of  character.  Natural  intelli- 
gence, beauty  of  person,  courage,  patience  under  suffering,  the 
love  of  liberty  and  their  native  country,  were  their  most  promi- 
nent characteristics.  Under  a  Kosciusko,  whom  they  loved, 
they  fought  for  their  country,  with  the  courage  of  Spartans  ; 
and  mowed  down  the  invading  Russians  with  their  scythes,  in 
swarths  of  death,  which  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  foe, 
and  secured  immortality  for  the  victors  in  the  history  of  nations. 
And  who  could  expect  more  than  this  of  the  most  unfortuDate, 
oppressed,  and  injured  people  of  the  whole  world  ?  Deprived  of 
education,  religion,  law,  liberty,  property,  and  every  right  of  man, 
our  astonishment  increases  at  every  redeeming  feature  in  their 
character  ;  and  humanity  contemplates  with  delight,  every  worthy 
deed  in  the  history  of  their  wrongs  and  injuries.  Such  has  been 
the  slavery  of  Poland,  since  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Jnlius 
Caesar,  and  such  will  ever  be  its  history,  as  long  as  Heaven  sos* 
tains  the  wide  difference  between  right  and  wrong— -between 
liberty  and  slavery.^ 

•  Fletcher,  40. 

t  Fletcher,  46,  S2i  Alison,  chap.  17;  Coonoar'a  Hiat  of  Baksd,  II.,  166. 
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OHAPTEE  XI. 

GBEAT  UEN. 

General  Principles  of  Human  Greatness— Copemicos—Sobieski — ^Eoseiiisko 
-^Other  Great  Men  of  Poland. 

Section  I. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OP    HUMAN   GREATNESS. 

Thus  far  we  have  viewed  Poland  in  her  sombrons  phases  ;  and 
with  pleasure  we  may  now  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  her 
great  men,  which  affords  the  most  brilliant  view  in  her  dark 
history.  Variety  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  laws  in  the 
universe  ;  and  its  prevalence  is  not  less  extensive  in  the  moral, 
than  in  the  material  world.  In  every  direction  we  find  all  crea- 
tion adorned,  enriched,  and  beautified  with  the  most  lovely  and 
thrilling  diversity,  designed  to  cheer  and  encourage  ns  in  the 
pursuit  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  confirm  our  hopes  and  future 
prospects.  The  mineral  kingdom  has  scattered  its  choicest 
metals  and  gems  in  the  barren  rocks  and  sands  of  uncultivated 
regions  ;  and  thereby,  not  unfrequently  rendering  the  sterile 
mountains  and  deserts  more  valuable  for  their  minerals  than  the 
most  fertile  soils  for  their  productions.  The  sweetest  flowers  of 
the  botanical  kingdom,  beautifully  variegate  the  more  common 
plants  of  every  hill  and  valley  in   the  globe's  circumference  |^ 
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and  the  feathered  Hongsters  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  world,  bj 
the  sweetest  notes  of  their  musical  art,  in  every  lawn,  hill,  and 
valley  known  to  man.  Nor  is  this  interesting  law  wanting  in  the 
moral  world.  History  knows  no  age,  no  clime,  no  human  society 
entirely  destitute  of  nohle  specimens  of  moral  excellence.  The 
antediluvians  had  their  Noah ;  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  their  Lot ; 
Egypt  had  her  Joseph ;  the  children  of  Israel,  while  in  the  wilder- 
ness, had  Moses ;  the  Jews  were  hlessed  with  the  prophets  and 
apostles ;  and  even  the  midnight  gloom  of  human  history  in  the 
middle  ages,  had  its  sunny  spots  of  moral  character.  With 
equal  delight  we  may  contemplate  the  great  and  good  men  of 
Poland,  as  found  in  the  characters  of  Nicholas  Copernicus, 
John  Sobieski,  and  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us,  as  three  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  their 
age.  To  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  great  men  of  Poland, 
the  world  is  under  lasting  obligations  to  unfortunate  Sarmatia, 
for  benefiting  and  adorning  the  human  family,  with  these  three 
distinguished  men. 

In  order  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  great  men,  and  describe 
them  with  justice  and  profit,  we  must  view  them  at  all  points, 
and  in  all  their  different  phases,  as  we  would  the  ancient  and  suV 
lime  pyramids  of  Egypt.  They  have  their  dark,  bright,  distant, 
and  near  views  j  as  well  as  their  real  and  looming  points  of 
vision.  And  as  we  walk  around  these  towering  monuments  of 
human  greatness,  every  step  presents  to  our  wondering  view  new 
objects  of  admiration,  fresh  beauties,  and  sublimities.  The  pic- 
ture of  a  great  man's  character,  like  the  immortal  paintings  of 
Dubuffe,  never  ceases  to  please,  never  fails  to  interest ;  and  the 
more  we  examine  the  canvas  of  this  eminent  French  ardst,  in 
his  pictures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Princess  of  Capua,  Don 
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Juan,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Circaisian  Slare — ^which  are 
admitted  by  all  the  world  to  be  speoimens  of  the  greatest  works 
of  the  pencil  which  haye  ever  been  produced — ^the  more  certain 
and  lasting  are  our  conviotions,  that  they  all  fail  in  comparison 
with  the  moral  picture  of  a  great  man's  talents,  drawn  ont  in 
living  characteristics,  by  the  Great  Master  of  all  arts  in  his  pro- 
Yidenee  ;  where  the  scintillations  of  genius,  the  beautiful  tints  of 
moral  light  and  shade,  relieve  the  picture  from  the  canvas,  and 
present  the  whole  moral  character  in  such  beautiful  and  symme- 
trical form,  as  will  not  fail  to  give  us  a  full  view  of  all  the 
iDtellectual,  moral,  and  physical  powers  of  the  truly  great  man. 
In  all  our  estimates  of  great  men,  we  must  take  them  as  we 
find  them — as  they  really  are,  and  not  what  they  should  be.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  human  folly  to  attempt  any  alterations  in 
the  beauty  of  the  violet,  the  strength  of  the  oak,  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  the  brilliancy  of  lightning,  or  the  majesty  of  thunder. 
So  in  describing  a  great  man,  we  must  hold  him  up  to  view  in 
his  original  character,  as  he  has  formed  it,  remembering, 

^  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Human  greatness  has  four  general  features :  Intellectual  great- 
ness, moral  greatness,  physical  greatness,  and  active  greatness. 
When  all  these  general  characteristics  are  harmoniously  and 
symmetrically  united,  they  form  a  truly  great  man  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Washington  possessed  all  these  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. Napoleon  possessed  intellectual,  physical,  and  active 
greatness ;  but  he  was  sadly  deficient  in  moral  excellence. 
Bonaparte's  intellectual  powers,  his  physical  powers,  and  great 
ability  of  endurance,  with  his  unparalleled  activity  in  executing 
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his  mightj  and  ftr-aedng  plans,  were  nerer  snrpaaBed  bj  a 
human  being ;  but  his  morals  and  religion  were  a  sad  oompovod 
of  corruption  and  reckless  ambition.  Washington's  great  and 
good  mind  oould  plan  the  operations  of  a  batde-field,  or  the 
more  weighty  afiirs  of  state,  with  equal  success ;  his  phjsieal 
strength  was  gigantic — ^his  aoti^ify  as  quick  as  thought;  and 
amid  all  this  greatness,  and  all  this  weight  of  human  responsi- 
bility, he  could  meekly  and  rcTerently  bow  his  knees  under  the 
shade  of  a  forest  tree,  while  a  mark  for  the  Indian's  rifle,  <m  the 
eve  of  battle,  and  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heayen  for  the  suoeess 
of  his  arms,  and  the  freedom  of  his  country.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  we  find  great  modesty,  simplicity,  wisdom,  self-control, 
spotless  integrity,  frugality,  industry,  unUring  perseverance,  pure 
morality,  and  saving  piety,  as  in  the  character  of  Martin  Luther 
— ^the  invariable  and  prevailing  characteristics  of  great  and  good 
men.  The  two  leading  features  of  all  great  men,  are  discoveiy 
and  demonstration.  But  few  possess  them  both.  It  is  one  thing 
to  discover  and  another  to  demonstrate,  explain,  and  reduce  to 
piactioe. 

There  are  other  considerations  worthy  of  notice  in  the  history 
of  great  men :  First,  the  peculiar  times  in  which  they  live ; 
second,  the  peculiar  duties  they  have  to  perform;  third,  the 
means  they  enjoy  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  arduous  labors ; 
and,  fourth,  their  comparative  success. 

There  always  seems  to  be  a  providential  adaptation  of  great 
men  to  their  times  and  place.  There  never  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  religion,  when  Martin  Luther  could  have  done  his 
great  work,  except  his  own  peculiar  life  and  times.  That  a 
modesty  retiring,  unknown,  untitled,  poor  boy,  should  rise  up, 
just  as  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  was  retiring  before  the 
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dawning  rays  of  the  fifteenth  century — ^tbat  this  youthful  monk, 
battling  and  cutting  his  way  through  the  opposition  of  his 
parents,  his  friends,  his  associates  and  superiors — without 
weapons,  without  aid,  without  any  other  means  than  moral 
excellence,  moral  truth,  and  the  aid  of  Heayen  ;  and  under  all 
these  discouraging  embarrassments,  should  conquer  kings, 
nations,  and  continents,  and  finally  the  whole  world,  are  themes 
of  the  moral  sublime,  seldom  found  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture. 

Every  great  man  has  his  time  and  place.     To  say  why  a  great 
man  makes  his  appearance  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  possess- 
ing powers  adapted  to  his  times,  which  no  other  person  eyer  had, 
and  how  the  great  works  of  progression  and  reform  are  accom- 
plished  by  him,  are  questions  beyond  our  power  to  answer ;  yet, 
saoh  is  the  fact,  and  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it.     The  great 
man  always  finds  his  country  in  want  of  him,  and  his  work  is 
ready  for  his  hands.      His  labors  are  of  two  kinds :  First,  to 
understand  his  work  ;  and,  second,  to  perform  it.    It  is  neces- 
sary, first,  to  understand  the  wants  of  his  day,  and  its  real  pre- 
sent exigencies,  and  what  society  really  needs  to  enable  it  to  sub- 
sist and  attain  its  natural  deyelopnient.     He  understands  these 
wants  better  than  any  other  person  of  his  time,  and  knows  better 
than  any  other  how  to  control  the  powers  of  society,  and  direct 
them  successfully  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  proposed 
end.     Hence,  the  great  man,  as  soon  as  he  appears,  and  makes 
known  his  superior  knowledge  and  skill,  is  readily  understood, 
accepted,  followed,  and  honored ;  and  all  lend  him  their  aid  in 
accomplishing  the  great  mission  for  which  he  is  sent.     After  ob- 
taining the  knowledge  of  his  work,  he  next  advanoes  fearlessly 

mi  eovngeoody  to  its  aoenmpliahmtnt. 
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The  means  which  a  great  man  has  at  his  command  for  accom- 
plishing his  kbor,  form  the  best  test  of  his  snpenor  ability. 
Napoleon  was  the  most  snocessfol  man  in  the  world ,  so  long  as 
he  had  in  his  hands  the  sword  and  the  pnrse,  with  all  the  soldiery 
and  wealth  of  France  at  his  command,  and  was  at  the  head  of  all 
things  in  both  Chnrch  and  State.  His  distingoished  antagonist^ 
Lord  Wellington,  was  the  creatnre  and  pensioner  of  his  govern- 
ment, without  a  soldier  or  a  dollar,  except  what  he  invoked  from 
his  sovereign.  Bonaparte  had  all  the  means  at  his  own  disposal, 
and  had  no  favors  to  ask  of  any  prince.  And  a  stiU  greater  dis- 
paragement of  means  is  found  in  running  a  parallel  between 
Washington  and  Bonaparte  ;  and  the  comparison  reflects  the 
greatest  honor  on  the  American  hero  who  triumphed  with  such 
limited  means. 

After  all,  it  is  mecess  that  principally  characterizes  a  great 
man.  Success,  in  a  great  and  good  cause,  as  in  the  case  of 
Washington,  who  liberated  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
oppressors,  in  a  defensive  war,  with  very  limited  means,  is  entitled 
to  vastly  more  applause  than  the  success  of  Napoleon,  with  all 
the  resources  of  his  country  at  his  own  control,  in  the  bloody  and 
disgraceful  work  of  aggressive  war,  jfor  his  personal  aggrandiie- 
ment 

Section  II. 

copernicus. 

These  general  principles  are  not  without  their  application  to 
the  great  men  of  Poland,  and  particularly  to  Copernicus,  Sobi- 
eski,  and  Kosciusko.  Nicholas  Copernicus,  the  celebrated 
astronomer  and  discoverer  of  the  true  solar  syatem,  was  bom 
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near  the  old  gate  of  Thorn,  in  Pohmd,  on  the  Yistah,  Febrnaiy 
19th,  1473,  where  his  fiither  had  heoome  a  oitisen  ten  yean 
previona.  It  is  supposed  that  his  fiunilj  came  originally  from 
Westphalia.  His  father  was  a  surgeon  in  Thorn,  and  his 
mother  was  sister  to  Lucas  Walieiradt,  the  bishop  of  Ermeland, 
a  distinguished  office,  to  which  he  was  raised  a  few  years  after 
the  birth  of  Copernicus,  and  who  afterwards  became  the  distin* 
gmshed  patron  and  friend  of  the  great  astronomer. 

Copernicus  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a 
school  in  his  native  city,  where  he  early  distinguished  himself 
from  his  youthful  schoolmates,  by  a  precocious  development  of 
many  of  those  superior  intellectual,  moral,  physical,  and  active 
powers  which  subsequently  gave  him  immortal  £une.  His  worthy 
and  eminent  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Ermeland,  in  the  early  child- 
hood of  his  distinguished  nephew,  discovering,  as  he  supposed, 
and  as  the  sequel  proved,  the  precocious  germs  of  a  very  high 
order  of  talent,  caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  normal 
school  of  his  native  city,  to  the  imiversity  of  Cracow,  where  he 
commenced  the  stu^y  of  physio,  with  a  view  of  pursuing  the  pro* 
fession  of  his  father ;  and  there  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  During  his  medical  studies,  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  mathematical  investigations,  and  in  the  study  of 
perspective,  and  practice  of  painting.  He  attended  the  mathe- 
matical lectures  of  Albert  Brudzewski,  which  inspired  his  ardor 
for  astronomical  studies,  until  his  literary  aspirations  led  him  to 
emulate  Peurbach  and  Regiomontanus,  two  of  the  most  cele« 
brated  mathematicians  of  his  day.  With  this  view  he  went  to 
Italy  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  where  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  beginning  to  flourish,  after  the  fall  of  the  Byiantine  em- 
pire, and  recmved  lessons  in  astronomy  from  ihe  celebrated 
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Dominio  Marian  of  Femno,  professor  of  m&theinatioa  at 
BolognAy  who  immediately  disoovered  the  superior  talents  of 
his  pupil.  Here  Copernicns,  by  his  masterly  genius,  soon 
formed  with  his  distinguished  master  the  triple  relations  of  pnpil, 
friend,  and  fellow ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Marians 
hypotheos  of  the  variability  of  the  axis  of  the  globe,  suggested 
to  Gopemious  the  idea  of  explaining  the  celestial  phenomena 
by  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

In  1497,  Copernicus  first  observed  the  occnltation  of  Alde- 
baran  by  the  moon.     From  Bologna,  Copernicus  went  to  Rome 
in  1500,  where  he  employed  himself  in  teaching  mathematics  by. 
the  side  of  Eegiomontanus,  and  in  making  astronomical  observ»i 
tions.     The  eminent  talents  of  Copernicus  had  now  secured  himr 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  principal  learned  men  of  hisi 
age,  and  the  cordial  friendship  of  all  who  knew  him.    From  Rome, 
he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of 
Ermeland,  made  him  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Frauenburg ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  his  native  town  had  nominated  him  archdcaooa 
of  the  Church  of  St.  John.     He  had  now  attfuned  such  eminenoe 
for  scientific  knowledge,  that,  in  1516,  after  his  return  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  he  was  consulted  by  the  clergy  of  Rome 
respecting  the  proposed  reformation  of  the  calendar.     In  1521, 
he  was  sent  by  the  chapter  to  the  diet  of  Graudenta ;  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  irtiich,  was,  to  reconcile  the  difficulties  gtow-. 
ing  out  of  tike  irregular  coining  of  money.     Here  he  proposed  m 
plan  for  establishing  a  general  mint  at  the  public  expense;  bui 
tiie  mutability,  selfishness,  jealousy,  and  ignorance  of  the  nobiliiy, 
defeated  tiiis,  and  all  other  wise  plans  of  national  improtement. 

His  principal  residenoe  was  at  Frauenburg,  and  in  this  seques- 
lered  n/^tf  he  4^^  IjPjMlf  wfth  naoved  isal  to  the  dutiea 
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of  bis  office  and  the  stady  of  astronomj.  The  house  which  he 
inhabited,  as  one  of  the  sixteen  canons,  was  romantically  situated 
on  the  brow  of  a  mountain,  commanding  a  most  eztensiye  view 
of  the  heavens,  and  afforded  him  the  greatest  facilities,  in  the 
absence  of  the  telescope, — ^which  had  not  yet  been  invented, — for 
astronomical  observations. 

Among  the  many  hypotheses,  with  regard  to  our  planetary 
system,  which  had  been  advanced  during  the  two  thousand  years 
previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  one  had  prevailed  and  obtained 
universal  credence,  founded  in  the  most  ingenious,  artificial,  and 
wonderful  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly  which  the  human  mind 
has  ever  encountered.  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Hipparchus, 
Archimedes,  and  others,  had  adopted  the  solar  system  of  Ptolemy ; 
which  formed  the  prevailing  astronomy  of  the  age,  and  fixed  the 
immobility  of  the  earth  in  itie  centre  of  the  system,  with  all  the 
planetary  world  revolving  around  it.* 

Copernicus,  after  years  of  daily  reflections  and  observations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  brought  all  his  herculean  powers  to  bear  in 
one  focus  of  patient,  uninterrupted  thought,  on  this  erroneous 
system.  He  doubted  whether  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
could  be  so  confused  and  complicated  as  this  h3rpothe8is  would 
make  them,  well  knowing  as  he  did,  and  as  all  his  scientific  inves- 
tigations had  taught  him,  that  nature  ever  follows  the  most  simple 
laws,  although  these  laws,  to  the  iguorant,  may' assume,  at  times, 
complicated  appearances.  He  now  commenced  a  universal  and 
minute  survey  of  all  the  oriental  and  contemporary  learning  on 
this  subject.  He  found,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  that 
Nicctas,  Heraclides,  and  Ecphontus  had  suggested  the  possibUiiy 
of  a  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  induced  him  to  extend  his 

*  Anurican  Enqrdopadia,  III.,  dl8. 
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researches.  It  is  dae  to  Copemioas  to  say,  tliat  the  fajpotheas 
of  Aristarchus  of  Samos, — that  the  earth  revolTes  in  an  oblique 
circle  around  the  sun,  and  also  reyolyes  daily  on  its  own  axis, — 
could  not  have  been  seen  by  him  previous  to  his  discovery  and 
demonstration  of  the  true  solar  system,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
found  in  no  work  previous  to  his  time,  except  the  Arenario  of 
Archimedes,  which  was  first  printed  at  Venice  at  a  much  later 
period. 

The  old  system,  independently  of  its  coincidence  with  vulgar 
observation,  received  great  support  from  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
tures, as  they  were  erroneously  explained  by  the  ecclesiastics 
of  that  age  ;  and  received  no  small  support  from  the  still  more 
imposing  sanction  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Hence,  it  required  a 
moral  courage  almost  supernatural,  to  assail  and  explode  the 
doctriDe  of  Ptolemy,  and  establish  the  new  system,  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  age,  in  the  twilight  which  intervened  between  the 
dose  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
— the  dawn  of  modem  science.  The  attention  of  Copernicus 
was  particularly  drawn  to  the  disorder  and  confusion  which 
prevailed  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
the  planets  to  revolve  uniformly  around  a  centre  different  from 
the  centre  of  their  orbits.  With  the  view  of  defending  himself 
by  argument  and  authority,  as  well  as  he  could,  he  extended  his 
inquiries  into  the  true  system  by  an  historical  examination  of  the 
various  opinions  of  ancient  authors.  The  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  of  Pythagoras,  of  Philolaus,  Aristarchus,  Apollonios, 
Pergaeus,  Nicetor,  Heraclides,  and  Martianus  CapeUo,  all  coun- 
tenanced the  general  notion  which  he  had  formed.  But  it  seems 
he  gave  particular  attention  to  the  system  of  Martianus  Capello, 
a  Boman  author  of  the  fifth  oentury^  who  placed  the  son  between 
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Mars  and  tbe  moon,  and  made  Mercary  and  Venus  revolve  aronnd 
him  as  their  proper  centre.  Nor  did  he  overlook  the  mure  com- 
plete hypothesis  of  Apollonens  Pergaeus,  who  made  the  superior 
as  well  as  the  inferior  planets  revolve  aronnd  the  snn,  while  the 
son  and  moon  re?olved  around  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the 
world. 

Guided  by  these  opinions,  and  by  the  general  principles  which 
he  had  early  entertained,  respecting  the  simplicity  and  harmony  of 
the  system,  Copernicus  was  gradually  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sun  was  the  immovable  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  earth 
was   a    planet  like  Mars  and  Venus,  and  that  all  the  planets 
revolve   around  the  sun  in  the  following  order :    Mercury,  in 
eighty- seven  days ;  Venus,  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-four ;  the 
Earth,  in  three  hundred  and  sizty*five  ;  Mars,  in  one  year  and 
three  liundred  and  twenty-one  days ;  Jupiter,  in  eleven  years ; 
and  Saturn  in  twenty-nine  years.     At  a  subsequent  period,  when 
he  described  their  paths,  he  found  that  these  circles,  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  simplicity,  fuUy   explained  all  the  motions  of 
the  beavenly  bodies,  and  that  the  apparent  stations  and  retrogra- 
dations  of  the  planets  necessarily  resulted  from  the  motion  of  the 
earth.     And  thus  was  discovered  the  true  aystem  of  the  universe 
by  this  immortal  son  of  unfortunate  Poland. 

After  completing  this  beautiful  and  sublime  system,  whioh  he 
had  commenced  about  the  year  1507,  hi9  resolved  to  demonstrate 
and  establish  it  by  the  evidence  of  actual  observation.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  he  determined  to  make  a  series  of  observa- 
tions upon  all  the  planets,  and  to  construof  tables  of  their 
motions,  more  correct  and  extensive  than  those  of  Ptolemy,  or 
the  Alphonsin  tables.  He  accordingly  constructed  a  quadrant 
with  movable  radii— like  that  of  Ptolemy— And  also  a  panUaotio 
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instruinent,  which  had  a  large  radios,  divided  into  1414  parts,  in 
order  to  form  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose 
sides  were  four  feet  long,  and  divided  into  1000  parts.  This 
instrument  was  afterwards  presented  by  Hounof,  canon  of  Erme- 
land,  to  Tycho-Brahei,  who  set  a  great  value  upon  it.  With  the 
aid  of  these  instruments,  Copernicus  made  an  immense  number  of 
observations,  which  were  published  with  those  of  Tycho,  in  1666 ; 
and  by  means  of  which  he  computed  his  new  tables  of  the  planets, 
and  brought  to  a  conclusion,  in  1630,  his  great  work  on  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Copernicus  was  aware  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  his 
times ;  and  fearing  to  alarm  the  public  mind  by  his  new  and 
astounding  discoveries,  he  declined  to  publish  his  works,  and 
resisted  the  most  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends.  The  Cardi- 
nal Nicolas  Schonburg,  bishop  of  Capua,  wrote  to  Copernicus  in 
1534,  requesting  him  to  publish  his  new  system ;  and  Tydemon 
Oyse,  bishop  of  Culm,  who  appears  to  have  been  formerly  one  of 
the  canons  of  Frauenburg,  made  a  similar  solicitation,  in  the  most 
urgent  manner.  In  the  year  1539,  George  Joac  Rheticus,  who 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Wittcnbarg,  resigned  his  chair  in 
that  university,  and  repaired  to  Frauenburg  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  master  of  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus ;  where 
they  arranged  a  plan  of  laying  them  before  the  world,  without 
causing  any  violent  excitement  to  the  public  mind  by  their 
novelty.  In  order  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  new  works 
of  Copernicus,  Rheticus  publbhed  in  the  year  1540,  without  any 
name,  and  under 'the  disguise  of  a  student  of  mathematics,  a 
general  account  of  the  new  system.  This  publication  was  received 
by  the  public  without  any  tokens  of  disapprobation  ;  and  Kheti- 
oufl  w««  oBoonnged  to  go  a  step  fiurthety  and  paUish  a  seoond 
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dBtioii  of  it  at  Basle,  in  1541,  with  his  own  name.  Dnring  the 
same  year  the  disooYeries  of  Coperaicns  were  notioed  in  the  moat 
flattering  terms  bj  Erasmus  Rheinbald,  in  a  work  whioh  he  pub- 
liriied  at  Wittenbnrg,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  second  Ptolemj 
being  wanted,  to  restore  the  degenerate  science  of  the  age ;  and, 
aQnding  to  Copemicns,  he  expresses  a  hope  that  snob  a  person  wonld 
be  found  in  Pmssiaf  formerly  Pdand,  whose  divine  genius  would 
be  duly  appreciated  by  posterity.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
these  publications,  Copernicus  at  last  consented  to  place  his  own 
work  in  the  hands  of  Rhetious,  which  was  published  at  Nurem- 
burg  in  1543,  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Schonburg. 

Copomicus,  fortunately  for  himself  and  for  the  world,  which 
baye  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  had  passed  quietly  through 
a  long,  useful,  and  happy  life  without  persecution.     But  notwith- 
standing the  purity  of  his  character,  the  greatness  of  his  genius, 
tiie  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  the  liberality  of  his  charity,  he 
unfortunately  and  undeservedly  closed  his  long  career  of  useful- 
ness in  sorrow.     Both  the  astronomer  and  his  friends  had  wisely 
anticipated  the  degraded  opposition,  which  the  bigoted  and  igno- 
Tant  Catholic  schools  might  raise  against  his  new  astronomical 
revelations,  and,  therefore,  had  taken  all  the  precautions  in  their 
power  to  disarm  prejudice ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.     The  green- 
eyed  monster,  calumny,  though  he  had  slumbered  so  long,  that 
the  friends  of  humanity  fondly  hoped  the  good  old  man  would 
he  permitted  to  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace ;  yet  the  day  at 
last  dawned,  when  fell  revenge  was  to  strike  its  poisonous  fangs 
into  the  heart,  which  heretofore  had  been  a  stranger  to  hatred, 
and  had  ever  been  the  abode  of  love  to  God  and  man.     It  seems 
to  be  the  invariable  lot  of  man  in  this  vale  of  tears,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecution  at  some 
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period  of  his  life ;  and  the  certainty  of  this  deplorable  event, 
and  the  severity  of  its  trials,  generally  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  moral  excellence  of  the  worthy  victim  to  be  sacrificed.  Bat 
fortunately  for  the  patient  sufferers,  the  Christian  religion  has 
made  most  ample  provisions  for  this  very  contingency  ;  and  sur- 
rounds those  who  are  persecuted  for  their  righteous  devotion  to 
truth  and  virtue,  with  all  the  consolations  of  piety,  and  the  hopes 
of  a  glorious  immortality. 

A  merciful  Providence  had  wisely  chained  the  evil  genius  of 
malice  from  assailing  Copernicus,  until  the  month  of  May,  1543. 
It  was  a  calm,  clear,  beautiful  night,  in  that  most  lovely  of  all 
months  in  the  year,  when  the  twinkling  stars  shone  brightly  in 
the  heavens,  and  their  angelic  inhabitants  were  gaiing  with  in- 
tense interest  on  this  little,  dark,  earthly  ball,  as  it  so  carelessly 
floated  through  infinite  space — revealing  on  its  surface  the  little 
town  of  Wernica,  a  canonry  of  Prussian  Poland,  and  the  last 
home  of  Copernicus.  There,  in  that  sequesteredjretreat,  in  the 
cold  regions  of  the  northerli  wilderness  of  Europe,  far  removed 
from  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  G-recian  and  Roman  civili- 
zation, where  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  heretofore  quiet  town 
slumbered  in  the  sUenc^  of  night — save  one  man,  who  anxiously 
watched  alone  in  his  solitary  chamber  at  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
tower.  The  only  furniture  of  this  secluded  apartment  consisted 
of  an  old  table,  a  few  books,  well  soiled  with  hard  study,  and  an 
old  iron  lamp,  a  relic  of  by-gone  years.  Its  only  occupant  was 
an  old  man  of  about  seventy,  clothed  in  a  very  ordinary,  but 
comfortable  garb,  bowed  down  by  years  of  literary  labor  and 
anxious  toil,  with  his  brow  furrowed  by  profound  and  perplexing 
thought ;  while  the  fire  of  genius  kindled  in  his  eye,  and  Us 
noble  countenance  beamed  with  gentleness,  kindness,  benevolence^ 
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xnteUigence,  humility,  meekness,  and  every  grace  which  adorns  a 
haman   being,  fitted  for  the  skies.     His  soft  white  hair,  parting 
OD    his  broad,  high,  intellectual  forehead,  fell  graoefally  over  his 
shoulders  in  waving  locks  ;  while  his  venerable,  well  proportioned, 
and  manly  person  was  covered  with  the  ecolesiastioal  (Costume  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived ;  clothed  in  a  long  straight 
robe,  with  a  fur  collar,  and  double  sleeves,  which  were  lined  with 
fur  as  far  as  the  elbow.     This  old  man  was  the  immortal  astrono- 
mer, Copernicus,  doctor  of  philosophy,  of  divinity,  and  of  medi- 
cine ;   titular  canon  of  Wernica,  honorary  professor  of  Bologna, 
Home,  &o.,  and  finally,  the  idol  of  the  wbe  and  the  good  of  all 
ages.     He  had  but  just  completed  his  great  work  '^  on  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  Heavenly  Bodies" — ^in  which  he  had  revealed  the 
heavens  to  the  earth — ^in  the  midst  of  poverty,  ridicule,  and  toil, 
with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  his   own  modest  and  superior 
genius,  without  any  philosophical  apparatus  or  instrument,  save  a 
triangle  of  wood  of  his  own  manufacture.     The  astronomer  was 
now  approaching  that  interesting  crisis  in  his  career,  when  he 
was  about  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis,  his  immortal  discoveries, 
which  were  destined  to  change  the  whole  world  of  astronomical 
science,  and  supersede  all  the  fiivorite  theories  of  his  predeces- 
sors  and  jealous  contemporaries. 

On  that  interesting  and  cruel  day,  the  venerable  canon  of 
Wernica  had  received  the  last  proof  sheets  of  his  work,  which 
his  devoted  disciple  Rheticns  was  then  publishing  at  Nurem- 
berg ;  the  principles  of  which  he  wished  to  verify  by  fresh  ob- 
servations and  experiments,  before  returning  these  final  proofs  to 
the  press.  Accordingly  he  retired  to  his  observatory  and  passed 
the  whole  night,  which  Heaven  seemed  to  prepare  for  the  astro- 
nomical purpose.     As  soon  as  his  far-seeing  eye — the  only  teles- 
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oope  of  the  day — Baw  the  pale  stars  faintly  gleaming  in  the  far 
blae  distance  of  the  eastern  sky — he  took  his  triangular  instm* 
ment,  which  he  had  constructed  -with  his  own  slender  hand,  out 
of  three  pieces  of  wood — and  for  the  last  time  on  earth ,  directed 
it  successively  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  horiaon. 
These  final  experiments  removed  from  his  clear,  comprehensive 
mind,  every  lingering  shadow  of  doubt ;  and  the  good  old  man, 
at  once  overpowered  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  made 
the  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  of  unveiling 
the  worlds  above  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  limited  globe,  humbly 
bowed  his  aged  frame  on  his  trembling  knees,  in  the  presence  of 
that  Supreme  Being  who  had  created  those  heavenly  bodies,  and 
subjected  them  to  those  immutable  laws,  which  He  had  inspired 
His  humble  servant  to  reveal ;  and  calmly  folding  his  attenuated, 
innocent  hands,  across  his  devout  bosom,  thanked  his  God  for 
these  miraculous  revelations.  He  then  returned  to  the  table, 
and,  seizing  a  pen,  with  a  tremulous  hand,  wrote  on  the  title-page 
of  his  book  : — ^^  Behold  the  work  of  the  greatest  and  the  most 
perfect  artizan  :  the  work  of  Gk)d  himself." 

After  the  excitement  of  the  moment  had  passed  away,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  usual  equanimity,  to  write  the  dedication  of  hia 
book  in  these  works  : — 

"  To  the  Most  Holy  Father,  Pope  Paul  III. ;  I  dedicate  my 
work  to  your  holiness,  in  order  that  all  the  world,  whether  learned 
or  ignorant,  may  see  that  I  do  not  seek  to  shun  examination  and 
the  judgment  of  my  superiors.  Your  authority,  and  your  love 
of  science  in  general,  and  for  mathematics  in  particular,  will 
serve  to  shield  me  against  wicked  and  malicious  slanderers,  not- 
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withstanding  the  proverb,  which  says,  there  is  no  remedj  agMnst 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  tongue  of  calumny,  &c. 

''  Nicholas  CopERNicuSt 

"  Of  Thorn." 

As  the  close  of  this  eventful  eveniug  slowly  ushered  in  the 
dawning  day,  while  the  glimmering  lamp  of  the  philosopher 
burned  more  dimly  in  its  socket,  he  leaned  his  pale  forehead  upon 
the  aged  table,  and  overcome  by  fatigue,  sank  into  a  sweet,  re« 
freshing  slumber.  But  his  sleep,  so  necessary  to  a  constitution 
exhausted  and  shattered  by  sixty  years  of  severe  and  distracting 
intellectual  labor,  was  of  short  duration ;  and  his  repose  was 
soon  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  an  aged  and  favorite  servant, 
who  now  entered  the  room,  and  gently  touching  the  slumberizig 
canon  upon  the  shoulder,  mildly,  but  earnestly  said,  '*  Master, 
the  messenger,  who  arrived  yesterday  from  Rhetious  is  ready  to 
set  out  on  his  return,. and  is  only  waiting  for  your  proof  sheets 
and  letters."  The  wise  man  rose,  sealed  up  the  precious  packet, 
and  then  sank  back  upon  his  chair,  as  if  wearied  by  the  efibrt. 
"  But  this  is  not  all,"  continued  the  faithful  servant ;  ^^  there  are 
ten  poor  sick  people  in  the  house,  waiting  for  you ;  and  besides, 
yon  are  wanted  at  Frauenberg,  to  look  afber  the  water-machine, 
which  has  stopped  working ;  and  also  to  see  the  three  workmen 
who  have  broken  their  legs  in  trying  to  set  it  agoing  again." 
"  Poor  creatures,"  exclaimed  Copernicus.  '*  Let  my  horse  be 
saddled  directly."  Rousing  all  his  energies,  and  with  a  heroic 
resolution,  shaking  off  the  refreshing  sleep,  which  had  weighed 
down  his  eyelids,  the  astronomer  immediately  descended  the  time- 
worn  stairs  of  the  old  tower,  and  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
poorsofforem. 
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The  residence  of  Copernicus,  wbich  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
pretending in  Wemica,  consisted  of  a  laboratory,  in  which  he 
prepared  his  gratnitons  medicine  for  the  poor  ;  a  small  studio  in 
which  this  distinguished  genius,  learned  in  both  art  and  science, 
painted  his  own  likeness,  or  those  of  his  particular  friends,  or 
traced  his  recollections  of  Rome  and  Bologna ;  containing  also 
a  small  parlor  on  the  ground-floor,  which  was  continually  open  to 
all  who  came  to  him  for  medicine,  for  money,  for  food,  or  for  lite- 
rary and  religious  instruction.  Over  the  door  of  this  humble 
house,  an  oval  aperture  had  been  cut,  through  which  the  rays  of 
the  mid-day  sun  daily  shone,  and  resting  upon  a  certain  point  in 
the  adjoining  room,  marked  the  hour  of  noon.  This  was  the 
astronomical  gnomon  of  the  Polish  astronomer ;  and  the  only 
ornament  which  adorned  the  room,  was  some  poetry,  written  by  his 
own  hand,  and  pasted  up  over  the  chimney-piece.  In  this  hum- 
ble, but  ever  memorable  parlor,  where  the  great  and  good  of  all 
nations  delight  to  pay  their  reverence  to  the  memory  of  Coper- 
nicus, the  venerable  canon  found  the  ten  invalids  who  had  come 
to  ask  his  charity  and  medical  advice.  In  this  hospital,  with  his 
usual  kindness  to  the  poor  and  distressed,  he  dressed  the  wounds 
of  some,  administered  remedies  to  others,  while  on  the  whole  he 
bestowed  alms,  with  pious  consolations  and  benedictions. 

Having  thus  completed  his  labors  of  love,  he  hastily  refreshed 
his  almost  exhausted  frame,  by  his  simple,  but  philosophical 
repast,  which  consisted  of  a  draught  of  new  milk,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  set  out  for  Frauenberg,  when  to  his  great  surprise  a  horse- 
man, galloping  up  to  the  door,  on  his  foaming  steed,  handed  him 
a  letter.  The  old  man  trembled  as  he  recognized  the  autograph 
of  his  friend  Gysius,  bishop  of  Culm.  The  letter  read  thus  : — 
*'  May  God  have  pity  on  us,  and  avert  the  blow  which  threatens 
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thee  !     Thy  eDendes,  and  thy  riyals  combined — ^thoee  who  aoonse 
thee  of  folly,  and  those  who  treat  thee  as  a  heretic — ^haye  been 
■o  sacoeflsfnl  in  exciting  against  thee  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Nuremberg,  that  men  curse  thy  name  in  the  streets ;  the  p.iests 
excommunicate  thee  from  their  pulpits ;  and  the  uniyersity,  hear- 
ing that  thy  book  was  about  to  appear,  has  declared  its  intention 
to  break  the  printing  presses  of  the  publisher,  and  to  destroy  the 
work,  to  which  thy  life  has  been  devoted.     Come  lay  the  storm  ; 
bat  oome  quickly,  or  thou  wilt  be  too  late."    This  news  was  so 
astoanding,  the  unmerited  abuse  so  unexpected,  to  the  heart  which 
had  been  innocently  and  beneTolently  devoted  through  life,  to  the 
good  of  his   race,  and  particularly  lo  the  interest  of  his  cruel 
enemies,  with  whom  he  had  frequently  shared  his  last  loaf  of 
bread,  so  paralyzed  Copernicus,  that  before  he  had  finished  the 
perusal  of  this  ominous  letter,  he  fell  back  voiceless  and  power- 
iesB  in  the  arms  of  his  fiuthful  old  servant,  who  held  him  some 
moments  before  he  recovered.     When  he  again  rallied  and  looked 
up,  the  horseman,  who  had  been  charged  to  escort  him  back, 
asked  him  how  soon  he  would  wish  to  set  out.     The  old  man  re- 
plied in  a  mild  and  resigned  tone,  which  betokened  the  Divinity 
in  whom  he  trusted — *^  I  must  set  out  directly,  but  not  for  Nu- 
remberg, or  for  Culm  ;  the  suffering  workmen  at  Franenberg  are 
expecting  me  ;  they  may  perhaps  die  if  I  do  not  go  to  their  as- 
sistance.    My  enemies  may  possibly  destroy  my  work — ^but  they 
cannot  stop  the  stars  in  their  courses  !" 

Within  an  hour  after,  Copernicus  was  at  Frauenberg  in  the 
active  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  water-works,  which  he  had 
constructed  for  the  town  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whence  the 
waters  of  Bouda  were  conveyed  to  the  village,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  league  in  the  valley  below.    From  this  salubrious 
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fomitaiD,  the  inbabitania  were  relieved  from  their  former  snfier* 
iogs,  caused  by  a  continual  drought,  by  the  simple  maohineiy  of 
turning  a  valve,  through  which  the  pure  stream  flowed  into  their 
houses  in  great  abundanoe.  This  hydraulic  machine  had  been 
deranged  on  the  preceding  day,  which  was  the  festival  of  the 
patron  saint  of  Frauenberg.  Copernicus,  the  moment  he  exam- 
ined It,  saw  at  a  glance  where  the  difficulty  lay,  and  immediately 
relieved  the  machinery,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  the  water  again 
flowed  freely  into  the  town  below,  similar  to  the  hydraulic  works 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  His  first  cares  had  been  be- 
stowed on  the  unhappy  sufierers  who  had  been  seriously  iDJored 
while  working  in  the  sluices,  where  he  had  occasion  to  use  hia 
surgical  and  medical  skill,  in  setting  their  broken  limbs  and 
binding  up  their  wounds  ;  and,  after  committing  them  to  the  oare 
of  an  attendant,  he  promised  to  visit  them  the  next  day.  But 
Heaven  had  otherwise  ordered ;  although  the  worthy  doctor  little 
anticipated  the  dreadful  blow,  which  was  about  to  descend  and 
lay  him  low  in  his  grave. 

As  he  crossed  the  square,  while  pa&iing  through  the  town  on 
h&B  return  home,  he  saw  amidst  a  riotous,  noisy  crowd,  a  company 
of  strolling  players,  acting  upon  a  temporary  stage.  This  mock- 
theatre  represented  an  astronomical  observatory,  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  ridiculous  instruments — ^in  the  midst  of  which  stood  aa 
old  man,  whose  dress  and  bearing  were  in  exaet  imitation  of 
Oopemious.  The  resemblance  was  so  striking,  that  he  readOy 
recognised  himself,  and  paused,  almost  paralysed  with  astonish- 
ment. Behind  the  merry- Andrew,  whose  degraded  business  it 
was  thus  to  hold  up  the  great  astronomer  to  public  derision,  there 
stood  a  personage,  whose  horns  and  doven  foot  designated  him  aa 
the  representative  of  Satan,  and  who  caused  the  pseudo-Coper^ 
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nieus  to  act  and  speak,  as  though  he  had  been  anantomatoni  by 

means  of  two  starings  fiwtened  to  his  ears — ^whioh  were  asses'  ears 

of  considerable  dimensions.     This  difigracefol  parody  oonsisted 

of  several  sacoesaave  scenes.     In  the  first  act,  tiie  astronomer 

gave  himself  to  Satan,  burned  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  and  trampled 

a  cnicifix  under  foot ;  in  the  second  scene  he  explained  his  system 

by  joggling,  with  apples  in  guise  of  planets,  while  his  head  was 

transformed  into  a  likeness  of  the  sun  by  means  of  torches  of 

redn ;  in  the  third  representatbn,  he  became  a  charlatan,  a 

vender  of  pomatum  and  quack  medicines — he  spoke  dog-Latin 

to  those  who  happened  to  pass  by ;  sold  them  water  which  he 

had  drawn  from  his  own  well,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  be- 

eame  intoxicated  himself  with  good  wine,  which  he  quaffed  in 

aach  copious  draughts,  that  he  soon  disappeared  under  the  table. 

In  the  fourth  and  closing  act,  he  was   again    dragged  before 

the  public,  as  one  accursed  of  God  and  man — ^while  the  devil, 

dragging  him  down  to  the  infernal  regions  amidst  a  cloud  of 

Bolpburous  smoke,  announced  his  intention  of  punishing  him  for 

having  caused  the  earth  to  turn  on  its  axis,  by  condemning  him 

to  remain  with  his  head  downwards  throughout  etemiiy.     Such 

IB  malice  and  human  nature,  in  its  most  despicable  forms. 

When  Copernicus  saw  the  invaluable  discoveries  and  labors  of 

his  whole  life  thus  held  up  to  the  derision  and  cold  contempt  of 

an  ignorant,  vicious  multitude ;  his  ardent  and  enlightened  piety, 

branded  as  infidelity ;  and  his  pure  benevolence,  ridiculed  as  the 

base  quackery  of  a  charlatan,  his  noble  soul  was  at  first  utterly 

overwhelmed,  and  the  most  fearful  and  doubtful  forebodings  of 

himself,  of  mankind,  and  even  of  Providence,  rushed  upon  his 

mind,  threatening  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  himself. 

At  first  he  hoped  that  his  appearance,  his  age,  and  the  recollec- 

12 
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tion  of  his  niunerons  charities,  which  he  had  for  fifty  yean  fred^ 
bestowed  upon  the  Frauenbergians,  would  induce  them  to  dis- 
continue their  disgraceful  scenes.  But,  at  length,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  he  saw  his  defamers  hailed  with  applause  by  those 
whom  he  had  cherished  as  children,  and  blessed  with  so  many 
faTors.  Under  the  vigor  of  youth,  he  might  have  endured  these 
severe  trials  triumphantly  ;  but  with  his  failing  strength,  worn  out 
by  the  distracting  emotions  and  fatigue  of  the  preceding  night, 
and  by  the  labors  of  thje  morning,  which  had  lacerated  his 
humane  and  pious  feelings,  he  fell  exhausted  on  the  ground. 
But  human  nature,  always  true  to  itself,  and  unerringly  governed 
by  that  sound  principle  which  always  causes  excessive  evil  to 
re-act  and  correct  itself,  then,  for  the  first  time,  struck  a  chord 
in  the  ungrateful  hearts  of  the  crazy  multitude,  as  they  recog- 
nized their  stricken  and  venerable  benefactor.  The  name  of 
Copernicus  flew  from  lip  to  lip,  with  electric  rapidity  and  efiect| 
while  they  heard  with  tearful  eyes  and  anguished  hearts,  that  the 
good  old  man  had  come  that  very  morning  to  the  town,  in  order 
to  relieve  their  distress  ;  and  in  a  moment  the  current  of  popular 
feeling  was  turned  in  his  favor,  their  ingratitude  was  instantly 
changed  to  remorse,  the  crowd  immediately  dispersed  the  actors, 
and  anxiously  surrounding  the  expiring  astronomer,  raised  him 
from  the  earth.  He  had  only  strength  left  to  call  for  a  litter,  on 
which  he  was  conveyed  to  Wernica  in  a  dying  state. 

The  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  lingered  on  earth  stiU,  for 
five  days  of  severe  trial  and  painful  anxiety,  during  which  it  shed 
its  halo  of  celestial  glory  around  the  dying  man,  as  a  prelude  to 
quitting  its  mortal  frame.  On  the  day  succeeding  his  visit  to 
Frauenberg,  a  letter  from  Rheticus  confirmed  the  previous  pre- 
dictions of  the  bishop  of  Culm.     Thrice  the  ignorant,  bigoted 
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Btndenis  of  the  nniyersitj,  made  an  attempt  to  invade  the  print- 
ing-office, whence  the  great  astronomical  truth  was  ahout  to  issae 
forth y  as  a  new  era  in  science.  In  the  last  letter,  his  friend  an- 
nounced that,  ^*  Even  this  veiy  morning,  a  set  of  madmen  tried 
to  set  fire  to  it.  I  have  assemhled  all  our  friends  within  the 
building,  and  we  never  quit  our  posts  either  day  or  night,  guard- 
ing the  entrance,  and  keeping  watch  over  the  workmen.  The 
printers  perform  their  work  with  one  hand,  while  they  hold  a 
pistol  in  the  other.  If  we  can  stand  our  ground  for  two  days, 
thy  book  is  saved ;  for,  let  only  ten  copies  be  struck  off,  and 
nothing  will  any  longer  be  able  to  destroy  it.  But  if  either  to- 
day or  to-morrow  our  enemies  should  succeed  in  gaining  the 
upper  hand^'  ....  Rheticus  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  but 
Copernicus  supplied  the  want ;  for  he  well  knew  how  much  de- 
pended upon  this  eventful  moment.  On  the  third  day,  another 
messenger  made  his  appearance  as  the  bearer  of  fresh  tidings  of 
evil :  "  A  compositor,  gained  over  by  our  enemies,  has  delivered 
into  their  hands  the  manuscript  of  the  book,  and  it  has  been 
burned  in  the  public  square.  Happily,  the  impression  was  com- 
plete, and  we  are  now  putting  it  into  press But  a  popular 

tumult  migbt  yet  ruin  all !" 

Such  was  the  painful  anxieiy  and  shameful  persecution  in 
which  the  immortal  Copernicus  passed  the  closing  scenes  of  his 
earthly  existence !  Life  was  ebbing  fast — the  torpor  and  chill 
of  death  had  already  begun  to  steal  over  his  once  active  and 
powerful  faculties — the  dying  astronomer,  the  expiring  saint,  had 
nearly  closed  those  far-seeing  and  placid  eyes,  which  had  for 
more  than  fifty  years  watched  the  stars  as  they  rolled  through 
iDfinite  space — that  noble  heart,  which  knew  no  guile,  was  now 
giving  its  last  throes  to  the  current  of  life,  when  a  horseman, 
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galloping  up  to  tbe  door  of  that  fanmble  and  peaoefol  cottage,  and 
in  breathless  haste,  springing  from  his  trembling  steed,  hastened 
into  the  house  of  the  dying  Copernicus,  drew  from  his  bosom  a 
volume,  whose  leaves  were  still  damp  with  the  labor  of  the  press, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  expiring  author.  It  was  the 
great  work  of  that  truly  great  man,  which  had  finally  issued 
triumphantly  from  the  press,  notwithstanding  the  fiendish  oppo- 
sition to  that  book  of  immortality,  which  revealed  to  the  world 
the  sublime  philosophy  and  mysterious  history  of  the  stars. 
Stern  and  unrelenting  death,  who  had  already  raised  his  arms, 
and  levelled  his  fatal  arrow,  stayed  the  death-blow  for  a  moment ! 
The  last  spark  of  life,  so  nearly  extinguished,  seemed  to  be  re- 
kindled in  the  breast  of  the  dying  philosopher ;  and  for  the  last 
time,  raising  his  emaciated  frame  in  the  bed,  he  grasped  the 
book  with  his  trembling,  attenuated  hand,  and  glanced  his  expir- 
ing eye  at  its  contents.  A  smile  lighted  up  his  calm  and  sub- 
missive features,  the  precious  book  fell  from  his  deathly  grasp, 
and  clasping  his  hands  together,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  language 
of  a  dying  Christian,  '^  Lord,  let  thy  servant  now  depart  in 
peace  !"  On  uttering  these  pious  words,  his  soul  took  its  flight 
with  his  guardian  angels,  from  the  strifes  and  persecutions  of  ibis 
life,  to  the  quiet  and  blissful  bosom  of  his  God,  in  that  heavenly 
citadel  where  the  light  of  the  Great  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines 
with  light  incomparably  more  resplendent  than  all  the  light  of 
the  millions  of  stars,  comets,  and  suns  of  the  whole  created 
universe.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  May,  when  the 
day  had  not  yet  dawned,  while  heaven  was  still  lighted  up  with 
stars,  the  earth  was  redolent  with  its  May-flowers,  aU  nature 
seemed  hushed  in  awful  silence  as  she  sympathised  in  the  death 
of  the  great  revealer  of  her  laws ;  and  soon  the  fiuthfnl,  glorious 
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BOD,  nmliing  up  ihe  distant  horizon,  as  if  anxions  to  Tiew  the 
solemn  scene  which  death  had  made  in  the  slaughter  of  her 
fayorite,  kindlj  shed  his  earliest  and  purest  rays  upon  the  still 
cold  brow  of  the  departed  saint,  sweetly  whispering  in  the  ears 
of  the  dead,  ^'  The  king  of  creation  gives  thee  the  kiss  of  peace, 
for  thon  haat  been  the  first  to  replace  him  on  his  throne." 

Relentless  and  venomous  persecution  followed  Copernicus 
down  into  his  grave.  The  heaven-daring,  earth-blighting  court 
of  Borne,  replied  to  his  dedication  by  condemning  his  book  and 
its  principles  ;  but  the  book  was  the  instrument  of  its  own 
revenge,  und  avenged  the  injuries  of  its  great  author,  by  retum- 
ing  good  for  evil,  and  by  enlightening  the  arrogant  Roman  court, 
which  was,  at  last,  compelled  to  bow  the  knee  in  humble  recog- 
nition of  the  &itJi  and  genius  of  the  astronomer  of  Wemica. 
Prussia,  with  the  ingratitude  of  an  inhuman  conqueror,  to  her 
everlasting  shame  be  it  said,  has  converted  the  sacred  observatory 
of  Copernicus  into  a  prison  of  human  freedom,  and  has  permitted 
the  ever-memorable  house,  and  the  hallowed  walks  of  the  former 
venerable  occupant,  to  crumble  in  ruins.  But  Poland  has  col- 
lected some  of  her  last  and  most  sacred  charities  to  raise  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  her  beloved  and  world-famed  son,  at 
Cracow,  and  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  Warsaw. 

Copernicus  did  not  live  to  read  his  immortal  work.  He 
received  it  only  a  few  hours  previous  to  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  Frauenburg,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, and  a  palsy  in  his  right  side,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1543,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Several  authors  have  pub- 
lished the  life  of  Copernicus  ;  and  Count  Sierakowski  has  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  St.  Anne's  Church,  at  Cracow, 
with  this  inscription,  taken  from  ihe  Bible  :   "  Sta^  soly  ne  mo- 
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veore."  Thorwaldsen,  the  greatest  Bcnlptor  of  the  age,  has  eze- 
cnted  a  colossal  statae  of  Copernicns,  for  the  city  of  Ciaeow, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  modern  art. 

We  may  now  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  memory  of  this 
great  and  wonderful  man  ;  and,  were  it  possible,  the  sun,  as  he 
courses  majestically  through  the  heavens,  might  obey  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  solemn  epitaph,  and  standing  still  for  a  moment  in 
his  noonday  splendor,  gaze  upon  the  tomb  of  that  immortal 
genius,  who  has  not  only  revealed  to  the  world  the  laws  of  the 
sun  and  planetary  system,  but  has  caused  his  influence  to  be  felt 
in  every  hamlet,  cottage,  and  palace  on  the  globe,  where  the  light 
of  the  sun  has  penetrated.  Copernicus  possessed  all  the  quali- 
fications of  a  truly  great  man.  His  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics were  the  love  of  truth,  benevolence,  investigation^ 
caution,  prudence,  patience,  perseverance,  forethought,  the 
ability  of  discovery  and  demonstration,  modesty,  and  moral  ex- 
cellence. The  whole  character  and  life  of  Copernicus,  when 
compared  with  the  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  limited  means  he  had  at  his  command,  are  truly  wonderful, 
and  leave  him  without  a  superior  among  all  his  predecessors, 
contemporaries,  and  successors.  Copernicus  was  bom  for  his 
times.  He  commenced  his  labors  at  a  period  when  he  had  no 
authors,  no  teachers,  no  instruments,  and,  single-handed,  breasted 
all  the  prejudices  of  the  old  Ptolemaic  system,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  the  true  planetary  system 
and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  pursued  it  with  un- 
wearied industry  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  his  seventy-third 
year — a  period  of  fifty-three  years — daily  comparing  his  prin- 
ciples with  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  till,  at  last,  he 
soared  triumphantly  above  the  darkness,  ignorance,  and  preju- 
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£oes  of  the  middle  ages,  into  the  clear  sunshine  of  noonday^  in 
the  regions  of  truth  and  pure  science,  and  finaUy  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  system  of  astronomy,  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  ages ;  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  he  did  all  this  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  invention  of  telescopes,  with  miserable 
wooden  instnmients,  on  which  the  lines  were  marked  only  with 
ink.  What  an  illustrious  example  for  human  ambition  to 
imitate  !  What  great  and  good  enterprise  in  science,  wealth, 
politics,  or  morals,  cannot  almost  any  man  of  mediocrity  of 
talents  accomplish,  who  pursues  his  single  object  with  undiyided 
attention,  perseveringly  through  all  opposition,  surmounting  all 
obstacles,  through  a  period  of  fifty-three  years  !* 


Section  IH. 


SOBIESKI. 


John  Sobieski,  or  John  III.,  king  of  Poland,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  in  1629. 
His  father,  James  Sobieski,  was  a  man  of  great  distinction  in  his 
time,  for  his  literary  attainments,  his  virtues  in  peace,  and  his 
courage  in  war.  He  had  two  sons,  Mark  and  John,  whose 
youthful  minds  he  studiously  educated  in  the  principles,  virtues, 
and  courage  of  their  father.  Although  John  Sobieski  was  never 
one  of  fortune's  favorites,  yet  he  always  enjoyed  great  fiicilities 
for  self-advancement.  He  had  not,  like  many,  to  contend  with 
poverty,  the  disadvantages  of  an  obscure  birth,  or  a  limited  educa- 
tion. His  immediate  ancestry  were  illustrious,  wealthy,  and 
powerful ;  and  he  enjoyed  from  childhood  every  opportunity  that 
*■  Edinburgh  Encjclopesdia.  Art.  Copemicos. 
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Europe  eonld  aflbrd,  to  acquire  a  liberal  education,  and  the  most 
recent  information  as  regards  the  arts  of  war  and  civil  policy ; 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature. 
Both  bis  &ther  and  grandfather  were  disiJngaished  in  Polish 
history.  The  former  was  castellan  of  Oracow,  the  chief  secnlar 
senator  of  Poland,  and  four  times  marshal  of  the  Diet,  under 
Sigismnnd  III.  He  was  a  distinguished  general,  and  illustrioua 
not  only  in  war,  but  a  celebrated  author,  as  his  Commentaries  of 
the  Choeim  War,  in  Latin,  clearly  prove.  He  married  the  grand- 
daughter  of  the  great  Zolkiewski,  who  defeated  the  Russiana 
at  Moscow,  in  the  reign  of  Sigismnnd  III.,  and  took  the  csur 
prisoner.* 

Our  hero,  John  Sobieski,  first  studied  the  art  of  war  in 
France,  where  he  was  sent  in  his  youth,  accompanied  by  his 
elder  brother  Mark.  ^*  My  children,"  said  their  father,  at  pari> 
ing,  ^^  apply  yourselves  in  France  only  to  useful  arts ;  as  to 
dancing,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  yourselves 
in  that,  among  the  Tartars."  This  was  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  future  hero  and  king  of  Poland  was  there 
enrolled  among  the  gra/nd  musketeers^  a  company  which  had  been 
established  by  Louis  XIII.  On  leaving  France,  after  finishing 
their  education,  the  brothers  visited  England,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 
On  their  return  to  Poland,  Gasimir  was  on  the  throne,  and 
involved  in  the  vexatious  war  with  the  Cossacks  and  Turks. 
Their  father  was  now  dead ;  but  their  mother  filled  his  place  as 
the  guardian  to  her  sons.  After  the  death  of  Mark,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Tartars,  his  mother  returned  to  Italy ;  whose 
displeasure  John  had  incurred,  by  fighting  two  duels;  in  the 
last  of  which  he  was  wounded,  and  prevented  from  beiog  present 

*  Fletcher,  86. 
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ftt  the  battle  of  Batowits,  in  1652,  where  Mark  fell.     The  first 
of  these    duels  was  fought  with  one  of  the   Pacs,  a  powerfdl 
lithnanian  family,  and  originated  in  a  dispute  at  the  election  of 
John    Casimir.       The    Paos    were    ever    after    his    declared 
enemies,  which  caosed  him  to  regret,  in  the  coolness  of  manhood, 
the  impetnoBity  and  fkults  of  his  youthful  duels.     John,  while 
in  France,  and  afber  his  return,  was  considered  by  some,  as  a 
young  debauchee,  and  a  degenerate  young  nobleman.     But  he 
soon  silenced  all  these  charges,  by  correcting  his  life,  and  estab- 
lished one  of  the  best  and  most  illustrious  characters  of  his  age. 
The  recent  defeat  of  the  Poles  at  Pilawieee,  was  an  exciting 
moment  to  these  young  heroes,  just  as  they  had  returned  from 
their   fbreign  travels,  and  greatly  excited  their  ambition  and 
courage.     Mark  fell  in  a  second  engagement  with  the  Cossacks, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bog;  but  his  brother  John,  shielded  by 
Heaven  for  future  greatness,  was  the  fortunate  man,  and  became 
snoceasively  grand  marshal  and  general  of  the  Idngdom;  and 
ultimately  the  greatest  and  best  king  of  Poland.     Filled  with 
oonrage  and  flushed  with  hopes,  he  exposed  himself  with  the 
meanest  soldier,  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  when  urged  by  his 
fiiends  and  fellow  soldiers  to  take  care  of  himself,  he  replied — 
'*If  I  follow  your  advice,  you  will  despise  me."    His  prowess 
and  military  success  soon  made  him  the  terror  of  the  Tartars 
and  Cossacks — ^the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Poles — and  over 
whom  he  was  constantly  gaining  new  victories.     Sobieski,  who 
was  fiunous  in  the  tented  field  as  a  general,  and  in  the  halls  of 
kgislation  as  a  sovereign  and  politician,  who  was  now  both  grand- 
general  and  grand-marshal— which  distinguished  offices  secured 
to  Urn  almost  an  absolute  power  both  in  civil  and  military  afi&urs 

13» 
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— ^begaa  to  entertain  sangome  hoj^  of  wearing  the  crown  of 
Poland  at  no  distant  day.* 

He  saooeeded  in  persnading  the  Poles  to  reject  the  foreign 
royal  candidate,  and  elect  a  Pole  in  the  person  of  Hicliael  Kori- 
bnt  Wieonowiecki,  in  1669,  a  descendant  from  the  Jagellons, 
although  he  was  not  the  candidate  Sobieski  really  intended  to 
introduce.  The  Cossacks,  rcTolting,  and  being  defeated  by 
Sobieski,  applied  to  Turkey  for  aid.  This  was  an  interesting 
period  in  the  life  of  Sobieski,  who  was  unfortunately  engaged  in 
a  secret  plot  to  depose  Michael,  and  set  a  French  prince  on  the 
throne.  But  the  approach  of  this  most  powerful  foe,  in  the 
person  of  Mohammed,  suspended  these  political  intrigues,  and 
Sobieski,  the  great  champion  of  Poland,  again  took  the  field.f 

In  addition  to  his  splendid  talents  and  moral  worth,  Sobieski 
availed  himself  of  other  means  to  distinction  and  power  ;  and  by 
his  marriage  with  Marie  de  la  Grange,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor 
to  the  wife  of  Casimir,  greatly  strengthened  his  influence  at 
court.  She  was  the  widow  of  Zamoyski,  palatine  of  Landomir, 
and  daughter  of  the  Marquis  d'Anquien,  and  a  confident  of  her 
mistress.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  talent.  It  was 
agreed  by  Casimir,  as  conditions  of  the  marriage,  to  give  Sobieski 
Tsluable  offices,  and  that  of  grand-general,  and  was  ultimately 
the  cause  of  his  being  made  kiog.  j; 

Sobieski  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  his  little  army  against  this 
powerful  invading  foe ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  heroic  efS^rts, 
Kamienieo,  a  strong  town  and  fortress  in  Podolia,  and  the  only 
strong  fortification  of  the  Poles,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1672;  and  in  September  following, 
Mohammed  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Leopol,  the  capital  of 

*  American  fincydopsedta,  Vli.,  232.     f  Fletcher,  82.     }  Fletdier,  87. 
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GaOioia.  The  tardy  pospolite,  whom  Michael  had  haatOy 
assembled,  imagining  that  the  Aristocrats  were  treacherooaly  con- 
cerned in  this  inyasion,  assembled  at  Golembe  to  protect  their 
king.  The  feeble  and  cowardly  Michael,  trembling  at  the  near 
approach  of  the  Moslem  hordes,  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the 
Snltan,  which  were  readily  accepted.  This  disgraceful  treaty  of 
Bncsacs,  lost  Poland  the  Ukraine  and  Podolia,  and  made  Michael 
a  tributary  vassal  of  Mohammed  for  twenty-two  thousand  dacata 
annually.  The  Turk,  pleased  with  this  success,  and  fearing  the 
awful  reckoning  which  he  might  have  to  make  with  Sobieski,  who 
was  continually  harassing  him,  withdrew  his  troops. 

The  aristocratical  nobility  protested  vehemently  against  this 
treaty,  and  complained  long  and  loud  of  the  breach  of  privilege 
committed  by  the  king  in  signing  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
Diet,  although  they  were  the  very  individuals  who  had  recently 
planned  the  abolition  of  the  elective  monarchy.  The  con* 
federates  firmly  and  vigorously  defended  the  treaty;  and  so 
violent  were  these  party  strifes  and  malevolent  feelings,  that 
they  condemned  a  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  nobles  to 
death,  and  required  all  the  others  to  subscribe  to  the  confederacy 
under  the  same  penalty.  And  so  furious  were  the  dominant 
party,  that  they  summoned  Sobieski  to  appear  before  them,  to 
answer  their  charges  of  treason.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  the 
general  could  save  the  messengers  from  the  vengeance  of  his 
soldiers,  who  swore  unanimously  to  defend  their  brave  hero. 
The  approach  of  winter  dispersed  the  confederacies,  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  1673,  all  parties  agreed  to  a  meeting,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconciling  their  political  quarrels. 

At  the  opening  of  the  assembly,  one  of  Sobieski's  calum- 
nifttQr0-*-ftn  obscure,  base,  and  peijured  wretch — ^instigated  by 
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odiera  8tiU  more  fiendish,  annonnced  he  had  ihe  important  me^ 
sage  to  deliver  that  Sobieald  had  sold  his  coimtry  to  the  Sultan 
for  twelve  millions.  On  hearing  this  yile  slander,  hundreds  of 
Toioes  immediately  demanded  yengeanoe  on  the  vile  creature, 
who  dared  <hns  to  oalnmniate  their  great  general,  who  hastened 
in  person  to  Warsaw  to  defend  himself.  His  entrance  into  the 
citj  was  a  triumph ;  and  the  king,  his  greatest  enemy,  was  com- 
pelled to  honor  him,  amid  the  applanae  of  thousands,  who  made 
the  heavens  ring  with  their  shouts  of  praise,  in  honor  ui 
the  braye  hero  who  had  so  frequently  defended  them  from  the 
sabres  of  the  Turks,  by  baring  bis  own  bosom  to  their  weapons 
of  death.  By  his  adyice,  the  assembly  dissolved  into  a  regular 
Diet;  and  his  violent  enemies  now  bowed  before  him  with 
reverence  and  fear.  The  false  accuser  was  condemned  to  capital 
punishment ;  but  Sobieski's  influence  and  clemency  arrested  the 
sentence ;  and  the  Diet  declared  war. 

Although  Michael,  nominally,  wore  the  crown,  yet  Sobieski 
wielded  the  sword  and  sceptre.  The  Turks  again  returned  to 
claim  their  tribute  money,  which  had  not  been  paid ;  and  Sobieski 
agun  buckled  on  his  armor  to  meet  them,  and  pay  their  principal 
and  interest  with  steel  and  bullets. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  victories  ever  won  by  John  Sobieski, 
and  second  only  to  ti&at  of  Vienna,  was  (he  batde  of  Ghooim, 
which  occurred  November  11th,  1673.  Chooim  was  a  strong 
castle,  situated  about  fbur  leagues  ftom  Kamaniek,  on  a  rooky 
projection  which  runs  into  the  Dnieper,  impregnable  from  the 
rear,  and  surrounded  on  tiie  odier  side  by  deep  and  roeky 
ravines.  A  bridge  thrown  over  one  of  ihem  united  it  to  the 
entrenched  camp,  where  Hussein  Pacha  had  posted  his  army. 
Thai  camp,  drfended  b^  aneieiit  fcU-works,  extended  along  the 
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bttdn  of  the  Dnieper,  mA  was  gtmrded  on  the  side  of  Moldana, 
Ae  only  aeeessifole  quarter,  by  precipices  cnt  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  by  impassable  morasses.      The  art  of  the  Ottomans  had 
greatly  increased  the  natural  strength  of  the  position ;  the  plain, 
after  the  example  of  the  Bomans,  was  intersected  to  a  great  dis- 
tance by  canals  and  ditches,  whose  banks  were  strengthened  by 
palisades.     A  powerfnl  artillery  defended  all  the  avennes  to  the 
camp ;  and  there  reposed  under  magnificent  tents  the  Turkish 
generalisomo   and  eighty  thousand  veterans,  when  they  were 
suddenly  roused  from  ihdr  slumbers  by  the  sight  of  the  Polish 
hanners  proudly  floating  in  the  distance,  and  steadily  advancing 
to  the  fight,  who  moved  in  splendid  array  round  their  entrench- 
ments, and  took  up  a  position  almost  under  the  fire  of  their 
artillery.     The  fatal  battle-ground  fiUed  the  recollections  of  the 
Christian  host  with  thoughts  of  thrilling  interest.     Fifty  years 
before,  James  Sobieski,  the  heroie  fkther  of  the  still  more  heroio 
son,  John  Sobieski,  had  measured  sabres  with  the  Turk,  and  won 
a  lasting  fame  by  conquering  a  glorious  peace  under  the  walls  of 
that  very  castie ;  and  against  whose  ramparts,  alter  the  disasters 
of  the  Kobilta,  the  power  of  the  young  Sultan  Osman  dashed 
itself  in  vain.     But  the  sides  of  the  combatants  were  now 
changed.     The  Turks  held  the  entrenched  camp,  and  the  army 
of  the  Polish  hero  filled  the  plain — a  momentous  odds  against  the 
Christian  force.* 

The  smaller  fcH'oe  had  now  to  make  the  assault.  The  larger 
army  was  entrenched  behind  ramparts  better  fortified,  better 
armed  with  cannon,  than  those  wldoh  Sultan  Osman  and  his  three 
hundred  thousand  Mussulmen  sought  in  vain  to  wrest  from  the 
feeble  army  d  Wladislas  many  years  previous.     The  infidel 
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Turks  had  grown  grey  in  victories,  calloused  with  ihe  scan  of 
former  triumphs,  while  the  Polish  assailants  were  young  troops, 
for  the  most  part  ill  armed,  and  mustered  in  haste,  without 
resources,  magasines,  or  provisions,  and  worn  out  with  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  a  winter  campaign.  Deep  ditches,  the 
rooky  hed  of  torrents,  and  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  composed 
the  field  of  battle  on  which  they  were  called  to  combat  an  enemy, 
reposing  tranquilly  under  the  laurels  of  former  victories,  beneath 
sumptuous  tents,  and  behind  ramparts  defended  by  an  array  of 
three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  The  awful  night  passed  on  in 
solemn  stillness  from  watch  to  watch,  in  mortal  disquietude  with 
the  Polish  army  ;  while  the  mind  of  the  general,  equally  with  the 
soldiers,  was  overwhelmed  with  painful  anxiety.  The  enterprise 
which  he  had  undertaken  seemed  above  human  strength;  the 
army  had  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  victory ;  and  there  was  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  treachery  or  division  in  his  own  troops 
would  snatch  it  from  his  grasp,  and  hand  down  his  name  with 
disgrace  to  posterity. 

Sobieski  alone  was  inaccessible  to  fear.  He  had  now  to  fij^t 
three  battles  in  one.  His  foes  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  with  all  their  interests  and  revenge,  were  arrayed  before 
the  hero  of  Chocim.  He  was  now  about  to  fight  the  battles  of 
his  ancestors  over  again,  defend  his  country,  and  win  a  crown. 
The  auspicious  morn  again  dawned  on  the  Christian  camp,  and 
breathed  its  chilly  breeze  through  their  anxious  ranks.  When 
the  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  following  rising  sun,  the  grand 
hetman  of  Lithuania,  with  fear  and  trembling,  approaching 
Sobieski,  declared  the  attack  a  hopeless  and  reckless  undertaking, 
and  his  resolution  to  retreat.  "  Retreat,^'  cried  the  Polish  hero, 
<<  is  impossible.     We  should  only  find  a  disgraceful  death  in  the 
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monsses  with  which  we  are  surrounded  a  few  leagues  firom  henoe ; 
better  for  to  brave  it  at  the  foot  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments. 
But  what  ground  is  there  for  apprehension  ?  Nothing  disquiets 
me  but  what  I  hear  from  you.  Your  menaces  are  our  only 
danger.  I  am  confident  you  will  not  execute  them.  If  Poland 
is  to  be  efiaced  from  the  book  of  nations,  you  will  not  allow  our 
children  to  exclaim,  that  if  a  Paz  had  not  fled  they  would  not 
have  wanted  a  country."  Vanquished  by  the  eloquence  and 
magnanimity  of  Sobieski,  and  the  cries  of  Sapieha  and  Radziwle) 
the  Lithuanian  chief  promised  to  stand  by  his  guns,  and  not 
desert  his  countrymen. 

Sobieski  then  ranged  his  Spartan  battalions  in  order  of  battle, 
and  the  Turks  made  preparations  to  receive  behind  their  entrench- 
ments the  attack  of  the  Christian  forces ;  which  to  the  Sultan 
appeared  both  hopeless  and  ridiculous.  Their  forces  were  ranged 
in  a  semi-circle,  and  their  forty  field- pieces  advanced  in  front, 
battered  down  the  obstacles  which  were  placed  across  the 
approaches  to  the  Turkish  palisades.  Konski,  the  commander 
of  the  artillery,  encountering  the  superior  fire  of  the  enemy, 
distinguished  himself  by  prodigies  of  valor  until  in  the  evening, 
when  the  breaches  were  declared  passable.  Soon  after  the  dark- 
ness  of  night  had  thrown  its  sable  mantle  over  the  anxious  and 
weary  combatants,  the  Christian  forces  of  the  two  principalities 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  deserted  the  crescent  and  camp  of 
the  infidels,  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  the  cross ;  a  cheering 
omen  for  the  faltering  Poles.  Heaven,  whose  tenderness  kindly 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  now  vouchsafed  his  pro- 
pitious smiles,  by  palsying  the  activity  of  the  Turks  with  a  severe 
climate,  which,  while  it  chilled  the  warm  blood  of  the  Asiatic 
troops,  only  invigorated  the  phlegmatic  Poles  to  bolder  deeds  of 
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daring.  The  weather  was  dreadful ;  the  snow  fell  almost  m 
avalanches,  nntil  the  ranks  were  obstructed  by  its  drifts.  While 
this  seyere  tempest  of  snow  and  hail  was  raging  and  whirling  in 
the  faces  of  the  combatants,  Sobieski  wisely  kept  his  troops  under 
arms  the  whole  night.  The  next  morning  revealed  the  attacks 
of  the  angry  elements,  and  found  the  forces  principally  buried  in 
the  snow,  exhausted  by  cold  and  suffering.  Sobieski,  availing 
himself  of  the  philosophy  of  the  tempest,  and  taming  his  sap- 
pliant  eyes  to  Heaven  for  Divine  aid,  while  the  brave  spirits  of 
his  ancestors  and  sire  were  hovering  over  the  field,  as  he  imagined, 
summoned  all  his  energies,  and  gave  the  signal  of  attaek. 
Sobieski,  mounting  his  noble  charger,  who  proudly  dashed 
through  the  lines,  caparisoned  with  snow  and  ice,  bearing  hie 
heroic  rider,  with  his  clothes,  his  hair,  and  his  moustaches, 
covered  with  frost,  and  tasselled  with  icicles,  exclaimed :  "  Com- 
panions, I  deliver  to  you  an  enemy  already  half  vanquished. 
You  have  suffered,  but  the  Turks  are  exhausted.  The  troops  of 
Asia  can  never  endure  the  hardships  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  The  cold  has  conquered  them  to  our  hand.  Whole 
troops  of  them  are  already  sinking  under  their  sufferings ;  whOe 
we,  inured  to  the  climate,  are  only  animated  by  it  to  fresh  exer- 
tions. It  is  for  us  to  save  the  republic  from  shame  and  slavery. 
Soldiers  of  Poland,  recollect  that  you  fight  for  your  country,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  combats  for  you.'' 

The  devout  Sobieski  had  already  thrice  heard  mass  since  the 
rising  sun.  The  day  was  the  fiit  of  St.  Martin  of  Toors.  The 
generals  entertained  great  hopes  firom  his  pious  intercessions; 
while  the  priests,  who  had  followed  their  masters  to  the  field  of 
battle,  traversed  the  ranks,  recounting  the  actions  <^  that  great 
aposdc  of  the  Frendi,  and  l&c  nnmerous  blessings  diej  m^^ht 
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e^eot  from  his  personal  inflneiioe  and  his  inidmaey  with  Heayen. 
Fortunately  he  was  a  Solayonian  by  birth,  and  with  all  these 
fiiTorable  omens  there  conki  be  no  doubt  he  wonld  work  miracles 
in  their  favor,  nntil  the  saoeess  of  the  Christian  army  should  be 
complete.  The  priests  then  closed  their  pathetic  orations  with 
the  tonehing  peroration,  as  they  with  one  hand  pointed  to  the 
sides,  where  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  were  gaiing  upon  them 
with  intense  anxiety,  and  wi&  tiie  other  to  the  hills,  where  the 
niiite  ei^les  were  perched  on  every  peak,  watching  the  moment 
of  victory,  when  they  would  exultingly  soar  throt^h  the  heavens 
with  the  joyftd  news  that  Poland  was  free. 

An  accidental  circumstance,  which  to  the  credulous,  super- 
stitions Poles,  ^^  was  pTO<tf  more  strong  than  Holy  Writ,"  gave 
the  highest  appearance  of  truth  to  these  ideas  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
Tbe  grand  marshal,  who  had  just  completed  his  last  reconnois- 
sauce  of  the  enemy's  camp,  returned  with  his  countenance  iUumi- 
Bated  by  the  anticipations  of  victory,  as  they  beheld  the  immense 
and  gorgeous  camp  of  the  enemy ;  and  by  his  musical  voice 
Tonsed  his  troops  with  the  following  eloquent  speech  :  ^^  My  com* 
panions,"  he  exclaimed,  "  in  half  an  hour  we  shall  be  lodged 
under  those  gilded  tents ;"  and  these  prophetic  words  proved 
true.  He  had  but  recently  discovered  that  the  point  against 
which  he  intended  to  direct  his  principal  attack  was  not  defended 
but  by  a  few  troops,  benumbed  with  cold.  He  immediately  made 
several  feigned  assaults  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from 
the  real  point  of  attack,  and  directed  against  the  palisades,  by 
which  he  intended  to  enter,  tbe  fire  of  his  battery.  The  soldiers 
immediately  I'ecollected  that  on  the  preceding  evening  they  had 
made  the  utmost  efforts  to  draw  the  cannon  beyond  that  point, 
but  that  a  xK>wer,  apparently  more  than  human,  had  ohuned  them 
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to  the  spot,  from  whence  now  thej  easily  beat  down  all  obstacles 
to  the  advancing  army,  and  cleared  the  road  to  victory  ;  another 
instance  of  the  miraculous  intervention  of  Gregory  of  Tonn,  as 
the  Poles  believed !  The  awful  moment  for  the  death  chai^ 
now  arrives  !  The  Christian  army  knelt  down  to  receive  the 
benediction  of  Father  Pizeborowski,  confessor  of  the  grand 
hetman.  The  devotions  of  the  man  of  God  being  concladed, 
the  lion-hearted  Sobieski  dismounted  from  his  prancing  charger, 
and  ordered  his  infantry  to  move  forward  to  the  assault  of  the 
newly-opened  breach  in  the  palisades ;  while  the  hero  himself 
sword  in  hand,  lead  his  Spartan  band,  with  the  armed  valeta 
following  rapidly  in  their  footsteps.  That  courageous  band  never 
feared  to  tread  the  path  of  danger  and  death  in  the  hopes  of 
plunder. 

In  a  moment  the  ditches  were  filled  up  and  passed ;  and  the 
troops  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rooks  with  the  bound  of  tigers.' 
The  faltering  grand  hetman,  after  the  first  leap  of  success,  had 
hardly  time  to  remount  his  horse,  when  to  his  great  surprise  he 
saw  on  the  heights  of  the  entrenched  camp  the  standard  of  the 
cross  and  the  eagle  of  Poland.  Petrikowski  and  Deuhoff,  of  the 
royal  race  of  the  Piasts,  more  than  rivalling  the  prowess  of  their 
illustrious  ancestors,  had  first  mounted  the  ramparts,  and  raised 
their  ensigns.  At  this  joyful  and  unexpected  sight,  a  hurrah  of 
triumph  rose  from  the  Polish  ranks,  and  resounded  through  the 
heavens  for  miles ;  while  the  Turks,  seized  with  consternation, 
were  confounded  at  the  sudden  attack,  made  at  a  moment  when 
they  vainly  imagined  the  severity  of  the  weather  had  deterred 
the  Christians  from  their  perilous  enterprise.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  Hussein,  deceived  by  a  false  attack  of  Czamioki, 
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rushed  with  his  cayalrj  to  the  other  side  of  tLe  camp,  and  the 
flpahis  supposing  that  he  was  retreating,  speedily  took  to  flight. 

Bat  the  Janizzaries,  who  were  not  so  easily  conquered, 
remained  unvanquished.  Long  inured  to  arms,  they  rapidly  re- 
formed their  ranks,  and  falling  upon  the  valets,  who  supposing 
the  battle  already  won,  had  dispersed  in  search  of  plunder,  easily 
pat  them  to  the  sword.  Fortunately,  however,  Sobieski  had 
employed  his  foot  soldiers  in  levelling  the  ground,  and  rendering 
accessible  the  approaches  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  Imme- 
diately the  Polish  cavalry  came  rushing  in  with  a  noise  like 
thunder.  The  invincible  hussars  and  cuirassiers,  with  blazing 
torches  affixed  to  their  lances,  scaled  precipices  which  seemed 
hardly  accessible  to  foot  soldiers.  Paz,  ever  the  reputed  rival 
of  Sbbieski,  who  had  remained  inactive  till  that  critical  moment, 
now  rousing  his  giant  strength,  darted  forward  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, with  his  Lithuanian  nobles,  in  the  midst  of  every  danger, 
determined  to  arrive  first  in  the  Ottoman  camp.  But  the  tardy 
Pax  was  too  late.  Already  the  flaming  lances  of  the  victorious 
grand  hetman  gleamed  on  the  summits  of  the  entrenchments ; 
while  Sobieski,  everlwake  to  the  multifarious  duties  of  a  com- 
mander, was  engaged  in  re-forming  the  broken  ranks  of  the 
assailants,  disordered  by  the  assault  and  their  success ;  and 
prepared  for  a  new  battle  in  the  midst  of  that  city  of  eastern 
tents,  which  in  reality  had  been  already  conquered,  though  as 
yet  the  Turks  entertained  some  doubts  of  the  victory. 

But  the  awful  ravages  of  war  had  just  now  commenced.  The 
astonishment,  terror,  and  confusion  of  the  besieged,  the  cries  of 
helpless,  worthless,  mangled  women,  shut  up  in  the  harems,  the 
impetuous  shock  and  thundering  charges  of  the  heavy  squadrons 
clothed  in  impenetrable  steel,  and  composed  of  the  impetuosity 
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of  youth,  spread  terror  and  death  through  the  ranks  of  Um 
Turks,  and  gave  them  no  time  to  recover  from  their  constema- 
tion,  nor  rally  from  their  coniusion.  It  was  no  longer  a  battle, 
but  a  massacre.  The  horrors  of  war  had  given  place  to  the 
struggles  of  death.  Demetrius  and  the  Lithuanian  now  met  in 
the  camp  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  a  universal  shriek  of 
horror  rose  from  the  whole  Turkish  ranks,  and  the  mingled  death- 
screams  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  perishing  human 
beings  reverberated  through  the  heavens,  ringing  from  hill  to 
valley,  while  the  miserable  victims  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  boats, 
which  bridged  the  bloody  Dniester  from  Chocim  to  Kamani^ 
In  their  last  struggle  to  reach  this  sole  outlet  from  destruetioii, 
multitudes,  trampling  down  each  other,  perished  on  the  spot. 

But  Sobieski's  usual  foresight  had  anticipated  the  retreat,  and 
deprived  the  unfortunate  beings  of  this  last  resource.  His 
brother-in-law,  Radziwil,  during  the  tumult,  had  glided  unper- 
ceived  through  the  bottom  of  the  ravines,  and  at  the  critical 
moment  made  himself  master  of  the  only  bridge  between  con- 
quered Chocim  and  the  fortified  city  of  Kamaniek.  The  bewil- 
dered fugitives,  on  seeing  the  last  avenue  of  safety  closed  against 
them,  yielding  to  despair,  now  rushed  to  their  last  and  hopeless 
resort,  and  plunged  themselves  into  the  waves,  where  twenty 
thousand  Turks  perished  on  the  shores,  or  in  the  half-congealed 
stream.  Madly  determined  in  their  fell  revenge,  and  insatiable 
in  their  thirst  for  carnage,  the  hussars,  led  by  Maziniki,  pursued 
them  on  horseback  into  the  very  bed  of  the  Dnieper,  and  there 
sabred  them  by  thousands,  when  struggling  for  breath  in  the  ioy 
stream  ;  where  the  waters  for  several  leagues  ran  red  with  the 
blood  of  more  than  forty  thousand  infidels,  whose  corpses  were 
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thrown  upon  the  deserted  shores  by  the  surge  of  every  dftshizig 
ware. 

The  victory  was  now  complete.  Poland  was  saved,  the  Turk 
was  humbled  by  the  shivering  blow,  and  the  name  of  John 
Sobieski  was  immortalized.  The  news  of  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  ever  witnessed  by  the  sun  flew  in  all  directions,  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  The  Capitan  Pacha,  who  was  approaching 
with  a  fresh  army  to  annihilate  Poland,  on  hearing  the  tidings  so 
disastrous  to  the  Ottoman  power,  immediately  set  fire  to  his  camp, 
and  retreated  across  the  Danube  in  wild  despair.  The  Molda- 
vians and  Wallachians  made  their  peace  with  the  Polish  conqueror, 
and  the  arrogant  Turks,  who  had  been  so  severely  rebuked,  began 
to  tremble  for  their  capital.  All  Europe,  electrified  with  the 
heretofore  unparalleled  victory,  returned  thanks  to  the  God  of 
battles  for  the  deliverance  of  Christendom  &om  the  grasping 
power  of  the  Turks.  Poland  quivered  with  joy,  that  the  nation 
had  so  narrowly  escaped  from  the  ignominy  of  bondage.* 

Snt  how  soon  the  scene  changed !  While  Europe  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  intelligence  of  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Osmanlis,  mutability,  desertion,  and  flight  had  ruined  the 
Polish  army.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  and  turning  the 
victory  to  good  account,  and  crushing  their  worst  foe,  already 
erippLed  and  in  their  power,  the  fickle-minded  Poles  ran  home  to 
bold  a  jubilee  with  their  friends.  Whole  palatinates  abandoned 
their  colors,  in  strange  anxiety  to  carry  home  in  safety  the  spoils 
of  the  luxuriant  E^ast,  and  to  prepare  for  that  new  field  of  battle 
which  was  soon  to. be  witnessed  in  the  election  of  a  Polish  king. 
Sobieski,  though  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  remained  a  short 
time  cm  the  battle-ground,  almost  alone.    And  at  that  interesting 
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moment,  when  Wallacbia  and  Moldavia  were  surrendering  flieir 
dominions  to  the  power  and  protection  of  the  Polish  crown,  when 
the  cowardly  Capitan  Pacha  was  flying  to  the  foot  of  the  Balkan, 
and  Sobieski  was  dreaming  of  a  crown  and  of  changing  the  face 
of  the  world  by  the  force  of  his  arms,  his  once  invincible  army 
melted  away  and  dissolved.  The  wily  Turk  laying  low  in  his 
lair,  began  to  recover  from  his  terror  as  the  Polish  army  vanished 
from  sight,  leaving  the  Mossnlman  power  still  to  be  perpetaated 
in  Europe  for  many  years.  Disease,  which  had  long  been  doing 
his  work  of  death,  kindly  relieved  the  Poles  from  the  inert  and 
corrupt  reign  of  Michael,  on  the  very  eve  of  this  celebrated 
battle.  Well  has  the  warm-hearted  and  eloquent  Salvandy  said  : 
^^  The  day  of  Chocim  was  too  great  to  be  counted  in  this  sad 
reign."* 

The  Poles,  flushed  with  the  recent  victory  of  Chocim,  now 
repaired  with  their  magnificent  spoils — the  fruits  of  their  recent 
triumph — to  the  plains  of  Yolo,  to  fight  over  their  battles  in 
ignominy  and  domestic  war,  in  the  election  of  their  great  hero, 
John  Sobieski,  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  There  the  Polish  aris- 
tocrats pompously  displayed  their  oriental  magnificence,  where 
their  gorgeous  camp  resembled  an  eastern  city,  ornamented  with 
its  markets,  its  gardens,  its  hotels,  and  its  monuments.  The 
luxury  and  splendor  of  the  occasion  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  rival  magnificence  ;  while  the  immense  hotels,  the  porti- 
coes, the  colonnades,  the  galleries  of  painted  or  gilded  stnfEs,  the 
castles  of  cotton  and  silk,  with  their  drawbridges,  towers,  and 
ditches,  most  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Turks  in  the 
recent  battle  of  Chocim,  all  conspired  in  the  corrupting  scenes 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  fall  of  Poland.     Judging  from  the 
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mnltitade  of  stalls,  kitchens,  baths,  audienoe-chamberB,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  oriental  architecture,  the  taste  of  the  designs,  the 
profnsion  of  gilded  crosses,  domes,  and  pagodas,  the  stranger 
would  imagine  that  the  regalia  of  some  eastern  sultan  had  been 
transported  by  enchantment  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  And 
jet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  victory  had  accomplished  this 
prodigy:  these  were  the  tents  of  Mahomet  IV.,  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Chocim.  Sobieaki,  though  absent,  was  the  hero  of  the 
day ;  and  his  triumphant  arms  surmounted  the  crescent  of 
Mahomet. 

But   the   darkest  feature  in  the  story  of  Sobieski's  election 
remains  to  be  told.     The  refractory  Lithuanians  were  encamped 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Vistula,  where  their  grand  hetman, 
Michael  Paz,  had  marshalled  his  whole  force  to  dictate  laws  to 
the  Polish  crown.      Sobieski  had  preyiously  occupied  the  bridge 
over  the  river  by  a  regiment  of  hussars,  upon  which  the  Lithu- 
anians seized  every  house  in  the  city  which  wealth  could  control. 
These  hostile  preparations  were  but  the  preliminaries  of  the  civil 
war  which  followed  ;  and  the  same  trusty  blades  which,  but  only  a 
few  days  previous,  had  dripped  with  the  blood  of  Turks,  were  now 
buried  in  the  bosoms  of  the  victors,  in  the  madness  of  political 
strife  and  the  savage  cruelty  of  domestic  carnage.    In  the  midst 
of  the  popular  rejoicings,  civil  war  soon  ensued  between  Lithuania 
and  Poland.     Every  time  the  opposite  factions  met,  their  strife 
terminated  in  bloodshed  and  murder.     And  so  contagious  and 
corrupting  is  the  power  of  example,  especially  on  the  youth,  that 
these  barbaric  hostilities  extended  to  every  branch  of  society,  and 
even  to  the  bloody  game  of  the  Klopiches,  which  was  played  by  a 
confederation  of  the  boys  in  the  city,  including  pages  and  valets, 
who  amused  themselves  by  forming  troops,  electing  a  marshal, 
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choosing  a  field  of  battle^  and  fighting  over  the  baidea  of  iliea 
ancestors  and  sires  in  mortal  combat. 

On  this  and  on  similar  occasions,  these  beardless  desperadoes 
were  divided  into  corps  of  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  who  hoisted  the 
colors  of  their  respective  states,  procnred  fire-arms  to  imitate  more 
completely  the  habits  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  disturbed  the 
plain  everywhere  bj  their  noisy  marches,  or  terrified  the  specta- 
tors by  their  assaults.  The  outrages  of  these  youthful,  drunken 
mobs  frequently  desolated  the  plains  ;  the  villBLges  were  in  fiames ; 
the  savage  huts,  of  which  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw  were  then 
composed,  were  invaded  and  sacked,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of 
the  lives  of  the  humble  peasants  who  occupied  them ;  slaves  were 
used  as  targets  and  victims  of  these  deadly  sports,  which  were 
invented  by  the  Poles,  and  had  been  practised  from  an  early  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  inuring  the  youth  to  civil  war,  and  oultiTating 
a  taste  for  blood,  as  the  means  of  improving  the  civil  and  moral 
condition  of  the  children,  and  for  the  gratification  of  their 
parents.  Such  was  the  state  of  society  in  Warsaw,  and  throng- 
out  Poland,  as  late  as  the  election  of  John  Sobieski.* 

The  throne  now  being  vacant,  Sobieski's  royal  ambition  renew- 
ed its  energy,  and,  taking  every  precaution  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  competitors,  at  length,  when  the  Elective  Diet  was 
in  a  state  of  hesitation,  he  took  them  by  surprise,  and  carried  hia 
election.  His  friend,  Jablonowski,  palatine  of  Polish  Russia,  at 
this  critical  moment,  arose  and  addressed  the  assembly  : 

"  Having  arrived  at  the  dose  of  this  stormy  discussion,  we 
have  all  agreed  what  kind  of  a  king  our  present  ciroumstanoes 
demand.  We  know  that  the  crown  is  a  heavy  burden,  and  it 
remains  to  see  who  has  most  strength  to  bear  it.     We  can  have  ft 
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ehief,  a  eompankm,  and  judge  of  our  kbors,  a  oitiieii  of  our  eoim- 
try.  I  demand  that  a  Pole  shall  reign  over  Poland.  Among  qb 
is  a  man  who,  having  saved  the  state  ten  times  by  his  counsels  and 
his  viotoiies,  is  regarded  by  all  the  world,  as  well  as  by  ourselves ,  as 
the  greatest,  the  first  of  the  sons  of  Pohnd.  One  last  oonsidera- 
tton  affiaots  me.  Poles !  if  we  deliberate  here  in  peace  on  iJie 
election  of  a  king,  if  the  most  illnstrions  powers  solicit  our 
soffinges,  if  omr  strength  is  increased,  if  onr  liberty  is  in  existence, 
if  even  we  have  a  country,  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  it  ?  Re- 
call to  mind  the  wonders  of  Slobodiant,  Podhaice,  Kaluss,  and, 
above  all,  Ohooim, — immortal  names, — and  take  for  your  king, 
JohnSolneski!" 

This  eloquent  speech  had  its  effect,  and  Sobieski  was  elected 
Ebg  of  Poknd  on  the  19th  of  May,  1674.* 

Sobieski,  after  his  deotion,  resolved  to  defer  the  coronation 
ceremony  until  after  he  had  conquered  the  Turks ;  and  that  he 
might  retain  the  office  of  grand-general  for  a  time.  He  fought 
the  Tartars  and  Turks  with  the  stimulus  and  ambition  of  personal 
animosity ;  and,  as  every  Moslem  who  was  kid  low  by  his  arms 
mi^t  have  been  the  murderer  of  his  uncle  or  brother,  they  were, 
in  his  estimation,  so  many  libaidons  of  atonement  to  appease  the 
manes  of  his  slaughtered  relations.  After  several  skirmishes,  the 
Polish  troops  wiih  only  15,000,  encountered  the  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars near  Leopol,  in  GaUioia,  with  a  force  of  more  than  60,000. 
A  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  month  of  August — ^no  uncommon 
event  in  the  history  of  Polish  climate — greatly  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  and,  by  the  superstitious  Poles,  was  considered 
a  miracle  in  their  &vor ;  and,  believing  that  Heaven  was  on  their 
side,  they  fought  the  more  desperately,  and,  in  the  firm  belief  of  a 
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sadden  and  complete  yictory,  left  10,000  of  lilie  enemy  dead  on 
ihe  field,  and  routed  the  entire  army.* 

The  grand  Yuder  in  his  retreat,  inyested  Trembowla,  a  small 
town  strongly  fortified,  in  Podolia,  which  was  defended  by  Samuel 
Ghrasanowski,  a  Jew.  The  Turk  sncoessiTely  demanded  a  surren- 
der and  negotiation ;  bat  the  brave  Jewish  goremor  replied, 
^^  Thoa  art  mistaken  if  thou  expeotest  to  find  gold  within  these 
walls,  we  hare  nothing  here  but  steel  and  soldiers ;  oar  number 
indeed  is  small,  bat  oar  oourage  is  great."  The  Turkish  general 
then  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  town,  but  without  efiEeoL 
The  wife  of  the  Jewish  commander,  who  was  the  greatest  warrior 
of  the  two,  resolutely  assisted  with  her  own  hands  to  suppfy 
ammunition.  The  inert,  wranglmg,  cowardly  Polish  nobles  of 
this  station,  as  usual,  began  to  plan  a  surrender,  which  was  over- 
heard by  this  female  general,  who  immediately  rushed  through  the 
thickest  of  the  fire  to  inform  her  husband,  whose  threats  and  per- 
suasions induced  them  to  continue  the  defence  of  the  town.  The 
battle  continued  with  increased  vigor,  and,  amid  the  trembling, 
crushing  waUs  of  Trembowla,  the  Jewish  heroine,  fearing  the 
courage  of  her  husband  might  fail  him  in  such  awful  moments  for 
the  trial  of  men's  souls,  seizing  two  poniards,  said  to  him,  '*  One 
of  these  is  destined  for  thee,  if  thou  surrenderest  this  town ;  the 
other  I  intend  for  myself."  At  this  interesting  moment,  the 
Polish  army,  headed  by  Sobieski,  appeared  in  sight,  and  again 
routed  the  Moslem  forces,  with  a  loss  of  dght  thousand  on  the 
field. 

Sobieski,  having  won  fresh  laurels  by  his  recent  victories  over 
the  Turks  and  Tartars,  now  returned  home  to  witness  the  festi- 
yntioB  and  ceremonies  of  his  deferred  coronation ;  where  the  king 
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was  Utile  more  dian  a  rex  designains  tiU  liis  election  was  confirmed 
by  the  royal  inangoration.  The  ftineral  of  the  deceased  king,  by 
the  Polish  oustom,  was  deferred  tiD  his  saccessor  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  s^eeeed  him  ;  foir  the  purpose  of  sToiding  the  appearance  of 
an  interr^num, — ^in  a  country  where  no  one  and  every  one 
reigned.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  it  happened  on  the  present 
occaaon  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  two  kings  were  performed 
Cadmir  had  'lately  died  in  France,  and  the  same  dirge  was  sung  at 
the  obeequies  of  both  him  and  Michael.  These  ceremonies  were 
doubtless  designed  to  teach  newmonarchs  their  mortal  end.  The 
ceremony  then  concluded  by  the  new  king  appearing  in  the 
Stanislafl-Kirche,  where  Boleslas  murdered  the  prelate.  The  new 
long,  as  if  ^  were  the  perpetrator  of  the  foul  deed,  went  to  the 
spot  on  foot,  and  declared,  according  to  their  custom,  that  the 
crime  was  atrocious,  that  he  was  innocent  of  it,  detested  it,  and 
asked  pardon,  by  imploring  the  protection  of  the  holy  martyrs  upon 
himself  and  his  kingdom.  The  coronation  medals  bore  the  device 
of  a  naked  sword  passing  through  several  crowns  of  laurel,  and 
at  the  point  was  a  regal  crown  with  this  inscription,  "  Per  has  ad 

As  soon  as  these  royal  pageants  were  over,  and  while  the  music 
of  his  coronation  was  yet  ringing  in  his  ears,  SoUeaki  was  again 
compelled  to  take  the  field  against  the  Moslem  foe,  in  September, 
1676.  With  a  small  army  of  only  thirty-eight  thousand,  he 
marched  against  two  hundred  thousand  Turks  and  Tartars.  He 
made  his  head-quarters  at  Zurawno,  a  little  town  in  Pokncia,  on 
the  west  of  the  Dniester,  where  he  fbrtifled  his  camp  with  entrench* 
ments.  The  Turkish  army  was  encamped  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  river,  and  had  out  off  all  communication  in  the  rear  of  the 
Poise.    This  was  a  most  eritioal  moment  in  the  history  of  Pohmd 
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and  modem  Europe.  The  king  opened  his  operatums  by  sendiii^ 
to  the  Tartar  prinoe  proposals  of  peace,  bat  without  eflfeot.  The 
Turks  now  attempted  to  pass  over  the  river,  bat  were  repobed 
with  great  loss ;  and  Ibrahim,  after  opening  his  batteiiefl  on  die 
Polish  camp,  met  with  such  determined  resistance  to  all  his 
demands  and  hostile  movements,  that  he  was  compelled  to  make 
peace  on  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Polish  sov^eign.  In  this 
treaty  two  thirds  of  the  Ukraine  were  given  ap  to  Poland ;  the 
other  third  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Saltan ;  and  Podolia  was  restored,  exoept 
Kamieniec.  After  concluding  this  treaty,  John  returned  to 
Poland  with  the  honors  of  having  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
his  worst  enemy. 

Sobieski  now  gave  the  French  ambassador  audience,  and  was 
invested  with  the  order  of  the  *'  Holy  Ghost,"  by  order  of  Louis 
XI Y.,  which  displeased  the  democracy  of  the  Poles,  who  said, 
^^  It  was  stooping  to  the  pride  of  France  to  wear  its  livery." 
The  king  now  had  five  years'  peace — destitute  however  of  all  its 
enjoyments — ^in  consequence  of  the  continued  petty  warfiEire  of 
political  intrigues,  carried  on  by  his  artful  wife  and  prodigal  sonSy 
aided  by  the  hypocritical  Jesuits  and  &ctioua  nobles.  The  queen 
was  an  artful  woman,  and  frequently  tempted  her  royal  consort 
from  the  path  of  duty,  for  a  moment;  but  his  sober  seoond 
thoughts  soon  corrected  his  temporary  errors.  His  hatred  to  the 
Turks  continued  unabated,  and  he  had  long  wished  another  op* 
portunity  to  chastise  them  still  more  severely ;  till  at  length  his 
long  sought  for  opportunity  arrived.  Leopold,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  king  of  Hungary,  had  caused  his  Hungarian  subjects 
to  revolt,  by  violations  of  their  national  liberties.  The  celebrated 
Tekeli,  one  of  the  principal  nobles  of  that  oppressed  country^ 
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wts  their  l6a4er,  lAo  fonned  an  allianoe  widi  ihe  Tarks.  Mo- 
luunmed  required  Leopold  to  withdraw  all  his  Anstrian  troops 
from  Hnngftry,  whieh  was  considered  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
The  cowardly  Leopold  immediately  solicited  the  aid  of  the  PoleSy 
which  Sobieski  accepted,  and  agreed  to  famish  48,000  men,  on 
condition  that  Leopold  wonld  relinquish  his  mortgage  on  the  salt 
mines  of  Wielicska,  which  had  been  pledged  by  Casimir,  as  se- 
caritj  for  fire  million  florins,  and  advance  1^200,000  florins  for 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

The  Saltan's  forces  were  ready  in  April,  1683 ;  bnt,  as  the 
trace  had  not  yet  expired,  he  kept  good  faith,  and  took  no  ad- 
Tantage  of  Leopold's  xmprepared  army.  In  the  beginning  of 
Hay,  1683,  the  Moslem  army  commenced  its  march  for  Vienna, 
with  nearly  three  hundred  thonsand  men.  Two  thirds  of  them 
were  Hungarians  and  Tartars,  armed  with  a  plenty  of  provisions 
and  ammunition,  and  more  than  three  hundred  heavy  pieces  of 
artillery.  Their  commander  was  Kara  Mustapha,  the  grand 
visier,  with  plenary  power  firom  the  Saltan.  The  duke  of  Lor- 
rune,  Leopold's  brother-in-law,  who  was  formerly  one  of  Sobies- 
ki's  competitors  for  tihe  Polish  crown,  commanded  the  Imperial 
troops,  who  only  numbered  37,000  men. 

The  visier  marched  his  army  from  Belgrade,  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Danube  to  Vienna,  without  any  resistance.  The 
timid  and  haughty  Leopold  fled  from  town  to  town  before  the 
Tartars,  sleeping  now  and  then  with  his  empress  in  the  forest,  on 
a  bundle  of  straw ;  while  he  viewed,  behind  him,  the  flames  of 
his  palace  and  city,  blaadng  in  the  horizon,  and  mingling  with  the 
flames  of  the  cottages  of  his  subjects. 

Fortune,  which  had  already  been  so  lavish  with  her  gifts  to 
SoUedd  in  the  battle  of  Ohooim)  and  in  his  subsequent  election 
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to  the  throne,  was  now  about  to  reveal  to  her  fkyorite  the  fnrtlier 
mysteries  of  her  kindness,  and  seal  his  title  to  immortal  fame 
with  the  battle  of  Vienna.     The  king  of  Poland,  now  fiffy-foor 
years  old,  and  in  snoh  feeUe  health  as  to  require  aid  to  mount 
his  eharger,  was  the  only  man  in  the  world  to  whom  the  German 
empire  could  look  for  protection.     After  a  most  severe  and  dis- 
astrous siege  of  ei^t  months,  by  the  cruel  Turks,  and  with  open 
trenches  for  sixty  days,  suffering  Vienna  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.      Famine,  disease,  and  the  sword,  had  cut  off  two 
thirds  of  its  garrison  ;  and  the  miserable  inhabitants,  bankrupt  in 
fortune,  depressed  by  incessant  toil  for  the  last  six  months,  day 
and  night,  disappointed  in  their  long  deferred  hopes,  which  bron^t 
no  promise  of  relief  from  any  quarter,  yielded  to  the  agonies  of 
despair.     Numerous  breaches  were  already  made,  in  the  hereto- 
fore impenetrable  and  time-beaten  walls  of  old  Vienna.     The 
massy  bastions  which  had  defied  the  raging  storm  and  forked 
lightnings  for  centuries,  were  now  fast  crumbling  in  ruins  before 
the  batteries  of  the  Infidels ;  and  the  temporary  intrenchments 
thrown  up  in  haste  in  the  streets,  formed  the  last  resource  of  Uie 
German  capital.     Despair  had  almost  seized  the  heart  of  Stah- 
remborg,  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  announced  to  his  trem- 
bling citizens,  the  necessity  of  surrendering,  if  not  relieved  in 
three  days ;  while  every  fittal  night,  by  its  signals  of  distress  from 
the  summits  of  the  steeples,  announced  to  the  world  above  and 
below,  the  suffering  extremities  of  the  devoted  city. 

And  from  what  quarter  did  relief  come  }  Was  it  from  liberty- 
loving  France.^  No!  Was  it  from  good  old  England?  No! 
Was  it  from  powerful  Russia  ?  No  !  Was  it  from  those  das- 
tardly Prussians,  who  subsequently  murdered  Poland,  and  have 
ever  since  watched  her  ghastly  corpse  with  sabre  and  laaoe,  fearing 
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that  tlie  weltering  victim  might  possiblj  refloseitite  ?  No  !  It 
was  from  that  very  victim — the  once  noble,  generous,  world-fiuned 
Poland,  the  deliverer  of  Vienna  and  defender  of  Christendom, 
that  relief  oame  in  this  disma}  hoar  of  forlorn  eztremilj.  And 
what  did  magnanimous  and  generous  Poland  receive  in  retom  for 
this  unparalleled  kindness  ?  Not  a  dollar — ^not  one  gratefid  word 
or  look ;  but  treachery,  robbery,  and  assassination  from  the  hands 
of  their  German  beneficiaries. 

"  Then  what  is  man  I    And  what  noan  teeing  thiB. 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  V^ 

The  sun  which  had  coursed  so  quietly  and  fiuihfully  through 
the  heavens,  daily  watching  the  ferocious  Turks,  and  gaging  on 
the  helpless  condition  of  Vienna,  as  if  disgusted  with  the  scenes 
of  human  butchery  which  this  fallen  world  presented,  had  mo- 
destly veiled  his  face  with  the  golden  clouds  of  the  fiur  west,  and 
yanished  from  the  sight  of  the  anxious  sufferers.  Despair  seemed 
to  hover  in  every  point  of  the  horiion.  The  trembling  sentinel, 
who  was  on  the  watch  at  the  top  of  the  towering  steeple  of  old 
St.  Stephen,  ranges  his  far-seeing  eye  at  every  point  of  the 
compass,  with  a  lingering  hope  of  succor  from  some  unknown 
quarter ;  while  the  man  of  God  bows  in  his  devotions  at  the  altar 
beneath,  invoking  aid  from  the  great  God  of  battles, — ^but  no 
relief  comes.  Again  the  fiiithful  watch  on  his  lofty  tower  rallies 
all  his  optics,  and  ranges  his  best  vision  through  every  hopeful 
poiut  in  the  dim  distance,  in  vain — and  sinks  back  in  despair. 
Again  the  man  of  prayer  bows  himself  in  his  last  agony  at  the 
lonely  altar  beneath — ^but  all,  as  yet,  in  vain.  The  placid  moon 
in  the  silence  of  night,  now  hastens  to  the  relief  of  the  despond- 
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ing  wateh,  and  as  lie  again  castci  his  piercing  eyes  over  the  ahmi- 
bering  world,  oarefolly  tracing  the  ralver  rays  of  the  qneen  of 
night,  as  she  lights  np  in  the  far  distance,  the  forests,  fields,  and 
lawns — tall  at  last  he  sees  a  blazing  flame  on  the  smnmits  of  the 
Calemberg :  and  one  anxious  look  more,  revealed  the  joyful  sight 
of  an  army  preparing  to  descend  the  ridge.  The  thrilling  news 
runs  like  electricity  through  the  city — every  telescope  was  in- 
stantly turned  in  that  direction,  while 

'^  They  see  them  on  their  winding  way, 
About  their  ranlcs  the  moonbeams  play, 
Their  lofty  deeds  and  daring  high 
Blend  with  the  notes  of  victory." 

The  brilliancy  of  their  lances,  and  the  splendor  of  their  ban- 
ners, together  with  the  roar  of  the  deep-toned  cannon,  soon  con- 
firmed the  joyful  tidings  that  the  hussars  of  Poland,  the  con- 
querors of  Osmanlis,  and  the  hero  of  Ghocim,  were  approaching 
for  the  rehef  of  despairing  Vienna. 

The  Turks,  who  readily  understood  that  the  advancing  king  of 
Poland  was  a  signal  for  them  to  fight  or  run,  immediately  roused 
from  their  slumbers,  their  licentiousness,  and  midnight  ori^es, 
and  began  to  think  of  victory  or  death.  The  ghosts  of  Chocim, 
as  they  imagined,  flew  through  their  ranks,  and  they  began  to 
talk  of  another  reckoning  with  John  Sobieski.  Immediately  were 
seen  officers  and  couriers  flying  on  their  Arabian  steeds,  from 
tent  to  tent,  in  every  direction,  dividing  their  vast  and  almost 
numberless  hosts,  into  two  great  divisions,  one  of  which  was  des- 
tined to  oppose  their  new  enemy,  and  one  to  continue  the  assaults 
on  the  besieged  city.  That  was  the  ever  memorable  night  which 
watched  over  the  destiny  of  modern  nations ;  while  the  glittering 
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steFB  looked  down  on  the  terrible  ooniiot  wUdi  was  approaohiDg, 
and  wliich  in  a  £bw  fieetmg  m(HnentB  wab  to  setde  the  moment- 
ous question,  inTolyiBg  the  dearest  interests  of  the  Christian 
world,  whether  the  oross  or  the  orescent  should  float,  not  only 
over  the  walls  of  Vienna,  but  over  the  world  for  all  coming  time. 
The  frantio  shrieks  of  women,  the  shrill  cries  of  helpless  infancy, 
the  meanings  of  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  dying ;  the  last  sad 
ftrewell  of  friends,  and  the  wailings  of  despair  were  now  heard  in 
ereiy  street  and  house  of  the  devoted  city,  as  they  flocked  to  the 
churches  and  other  phu)es  of  security ;  while  the  governor  ad- 
Tsnoed  to  the  breaches  with  aU  his  remaining  ^mtccs,  in  antioipa- 
tbn  of  the  approaching  conflict. 

The  duke  of  Lorraine  had  previously  left  with  a  few  of  his 
beet  horsemen  to  join  the  king  of  Poland,  and  re-learn  the  art 
of  war  under  so  great  a  master.     The  two  illustrious  commanders, 
soon  after  meetiag,  concerted  a  plan  of  operations ;  and  Sobieski 
encamped  on  the  Danube,  with  all  his  forces,  in  union  with  the 
empire  troops.  •  It  was  a  precious  moment  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity, when  with  tears  of  joy,  palpitating  hearts,  and  trembling 
limbs,  the  sovereigns,  generals,  and  soldiers  of  the  Imperialists, 
received  the  illustrious  chief,  whom  heaven  had  been  kindly  rear- 
ing for  more  than  half  a  century,  for  the  relief  of  Christendom 
from  the  tiger-grasp  of  the  Turks.     Discord,  always  a  prevalent 
foe  in  the  times  of  danger,  had  reigned  in  the  Imperial  camp 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Polish  hero ;  but  now  confidence  was 
restored,  and  all  cheerfully  yielded  obedience  to  the  great  com- 
mander. 

The  duke  of  Lorraine  had  taken  the  precaution  to  construct  a 
triple  bridge  at  Tulin,  six  leagues  below  Vienna,  in  the  presence 
of  Kara  Mustapha,  the  Turkish  commander^  who  maae  no  oppo* 
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Biikm.  The  Gormsn  electoniy  however,  heotated  to  etom  die 
riTer ;  iriiile  the  seTerity  of  ihe  weather,  the  long  nuns,  md  al- 
most impasmble  roads,  filled  the  hearts  of  all  the  foroes  widi 
alarm,  except  the  king  of  Poland,  who  was  a  stranger  to  fear, 
and  an  enemy  to  delay.  The  state  oi  Vienna  would  admit  of  no 
delay.  The  last  despatoh  of  Stahremborg  contained  these  laconic 
words:  "  There  is  no  time  to  lose."  To  which  Sobieski  re- 
plied :  ^'  There  is  no  reyerse  to  fear ;  the  general  who  at  the  head 
of  three  hundred  thonsand  men  could  allow  that  bridge  to  be 
constmoted  in  his  toeth,  cannot  feil  to  be  defeated."  On  ^e 
following  day  the  liberators  of  Vienna — the  defenders  of  Chris- 
tondom  passed  in  review  before  their  allies.  The  Poles  marched 
first,  whose  magnificent  arms,  splendid  dresses,  and  beantifol 
horses,  astonished  the  spectators.  The  in&ntry  excited  less  ad- 
miration. One  regiment  in  particular,  by  its  battored  and  ragged 
appearance,  touched  the  pride  of  the  German  monarch,  who  said 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  army,  and  advised  Sobieski  to  send  them 
over  the  river  by  night,  to  avoid  ^e  gaxe  and  reproach  of  the 
spectators.  But  Sobieeki  thinking  otherwise,  said  to  the  Impe- 
rialists :  ^^  Look  well  at  these  brave  men  ;  it  is  an  invincible  bat- 
talion, who  have  sworn  never  to  renew  their  clothing,  till  they 
are  arrayed  in  the  spoils  of  the  Turks  ;  and  in  tiie  last  wars  they 
were  all  clothed  in  the  garb  of  Turks."  They  could  now  hear 
from  Tulin  the  roar  of  the  Turkish  cannon,  which,  in  fiust,  by 
this  time  had  reduced  Vienna  almost  to  capitulation. 

The  Christian  army,  when  all  assembled,  amountod  to  seventy 
thousand  men,  oontaimng  only  thirty  thousand  in^try ;  eightoen 
thousand  of  whom  were  Poles.  The  king  felt  great  disqmetude 
sm  account  of  tiie  absence  of  the  Cossacks,  whom  Mynswicki  had 
(vommd  to  bring  into  tike  field.    These  troope  fiwmed  the  most 
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BaeeeaML  scouts,  and  had  always  been  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies to  the  Tartars.  Their  long  ezperienoe  in  the  Turkish  wars 
had  rendered  them  masters  of  this  species  of  warfare  ;  and  no 
other  force  could  equal  them,  in  gaining  inteUigenoe,  and  cap- 
turing prisoners.  Thej  received  ten  crowns  for  evexy  man  they 
hroQght  in  after  this  manner ;  and,  leading  their  captives  to  the 
tent  of  their  king,  where  they  received  their  bounty,  ihey  retired 
saying,  "  John,  I  have  touched  my  money,  God  will  repay  you." 
In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  these  faithful  troops,  the  king 
was  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  exposing  his  hussars  in 
exploring  the  dangerous  defiles  through  which  the  army  was  about 
to  pass.  The  Imperialists,  who  could  not  appreciate  the  king's 
attachment  to  that  rude  undisciplined  militia,  were  surprised  to 
hear  the  hero  incessantly  exclaiming,  ^^  Oh !  Mynswicki.  Oh  ! 
Mynawicki." 

A  rough  chain  of  rocky  mountains,  full  of  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous ravines,  interspersed  with  forests,  rocks,  barren  soil,  and 
the  thick-tangled  wild-woods,  known  to  classical  Rome  as  the 
Mens  ^tius,  and  called  by  the  modems  the  Calemberg — ^with  aU 
their  romantic  mountain  scenery — ^now  separated  the  two  armies 
of  Mahomet  and  Christendom.     As  these  mountaios  projected 
their  rocky  front  into  the  middle  of  the  Danube,  nature  had  left 
the  Christian  hosts  the  only  and  desperate  alternative  of  scaling 
the  formidable  barrier.     Fortunately,  Turkish  stupidity,  which  is 
ever  more  fond  of  smoking  tobacco  and  sipping  coffee,  than  the 
fiitigues  of  war,  had  neglected  to  fortify  these  posts,  where  a  few 
battalions  might  have  arrested  the  Polish  army,  and  thus  have 
consigned  for  ever  the  fate  of  the  Christian  world,  to  the  merci- 
less tyranny  of  Mohammedan  infidelity* 
The  boasted  confidence  of  the  Turks,  and  the  cowardly 
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quietude  of  the  imperialists,  were  equally  sarprising  and  disgost- 
ing  to  the  Polish  hero.  So  terrific  were  the  ooxmtless  nnmbers  of 
the  vast  host  of  the  Musstdmen,  that  the  first  cry  of  Allah  !  pot 
whole  battalions  of  the  dastardly  Germans  to  flight.  Thoosands 
of  the  peasants  were  incessantly  engaged  day  and  night  in  grading 
roads  over  the  mountains,  and  cutting  through  forests.  The 
foot-soldiers  repeatedly  exhausted  their  strength  in  dragging  the 
artillery,  with  their  arms,  from  peak  to  peak,  and  to  their  extreme 
mortification,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  heaviest  pieces  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Chiefs  and  soldiers,  kings  and  sub- 
jects, lords  and  slayes,  all  laid  aside  their  aristocracy,  and 
making  a  common  democracy  of  the  good  cause,  each  carried  his 
own  proyisions ;  while  the  leaves  of  the  oak  were  the  only  sub- 
sistence of  their  splendid  war-horses.  Some  of  the  wearied 
scouts,  who  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  long  before  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  and  there  surveyed  the  countless  myriads 
of  the  Turkish  tents  extending  far  in  the  distance  to  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  were  so  terrified  at  the  sight,  that  they,  returning  with 
dismay,  spread  a  contagious  panic  througb  the  army. 

The  hero  of  Chocim,  whose  greatness  never  left  him  in  times 
of  danger,  rallied  all  his  herculean  powers,  and  flying  from 
battalion  to  battalion,  with  all  his  usual  courage,  pleasantry, 
nonchalance,  and  eloquence,  reminded  them  of  their  former  vic- 
tories over  the  infidels,  and  pointing  to  the  spirits  of  their 
departed  sires,  who  were  then  watching  their  movements,  and 
welcoming  their  heroic  sons  to  their  last  and  most  glorious 
victory,  until  by  his  irresstible  appeals,  he  quieted  all  their  fears, 
"  calm  as  the  breast  of  the  lake,  when  the  loud  winds  are  laid." 

The  astonishment  of  the  timid  imperialists  was  quadrupled, 
when  they  learqed  that  the  fickle  Janizaaries,  eyer  ripe  tor  trea- 
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BOD,  who  compoBed  tlie  king's  guard,  and  constantly  snrronnding 
his  person  on  the  march,  were  the  fruits  of  his  former  victories 
oyer  the  Turks.  To  remove  all  fears  from  this  quarter,  and  to 
disarm  these  fickle  monuments  of  his  former  battles  of  every 
pretence  for  revolt — as  they  approached  their  former  companions 
in  the  Ottoman  camp — he  offered  them  their  choice  to  retire  in 
safety  to  the  rear,  or  return  to  their  friends  in  the  Turkish  army, 
or  enjoy  the  luxury  and  glory  of  dying  by  his  side  in  the  approaoh- 
mg  battle.  But  they  all,  with  one  united  voice,  and  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  made  the  forest  resound  with  their  cries,  which  re- 
echoed from  the  distant  hills,  and  roared  through  the  plains  and 
deep  ravines,  "  We  will  live  and  die  with  you  \^ 

Sobieski's  victory  was  now  complete  in  anticipation.  His 
camp  was  quiet.  His  matchless  heroism  had  triumphed  alike 
over  infidels  and  Christians,  chiefs  and  soldiers.  At  length  that 
interesting  night  arrived  when  the  patient  and  anxious  watch  on 
the  summit  of  St.  Stephen's  tower,  first  descried  in  the  hazy  dis- 
tance, the  watch-fires  of  the  Christian  heroes  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Calemberg.  It  was  Saturday,  September  11th,  of  the 
year  1683,  when  the  army  encamped,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  on  that  sterile  mountain,  where  they  occupied  the  con- 
vent of  Gamaldoli,  and  the  old  castle  of  Leopoldsburgh.  There 
it  was  that  distance  performed  its  double  work  of  lending  both 
terror  and  enchantment  to  the  view.  From  this  mountain  the 
Ohristians  were  presented  with  one  of  the  finest,  the  most 
imposing,  and  most  dreadful  prospects  of  the  greatness  of  human 
power.  An  immense  plain  was  spread  out  before  them,  with  all 
the  islands  of  the  Danube,  richly  carpeted  with  all  the  beautiful 
and  variegated  hues  of  flowers,  forests,  fields,  and  lawns,  which 
compose  the  landscape  of  Vienna  and  its  suburbs,  covered  with 
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pftTilions,  whose  magnificenoe  seemed  better  adapted  to  an 
encampment  of  pleasure  than  the  hardships  of  war ;  swarming 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  horses,  camels,  and  buffaloes, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  warrors,  all  in  motion  ;  with  immense 
masses  of  Tartars  dispersed  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in 
their  usual  confusion  ;  while  the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  incessant 
and  terrible,  intermingled  with  that  of  the  besieged,  in  the  centre 
of  which  could  be  seen  the  great  city  of  Vienna,  distinguishable 
onlj  by  the  tops  of  the  steeples  and  the  fire  and  smoke  that 
enveloped  it.  Far  beneath,  as  far  as  the  best  eyes  and  glasses 
could  range,  extended  the  vast  and  uneven  plains  of  Austria, 
covered  with  its  smoking  capital,  the  gilded  tents,  the  bewildered 
inhabitants,  running  to  and  fro  to  escape  the  blades  of  the  Turks, 
swarming  with  the  countless  host  of  the  besiegers,  whose  spears 
and  sabres  glittered  with  the  sunbeams ;  while  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge,  where  the  lofty  mountain  gradually  sank  into  the  plain, 
the  forests  and  ravines  were  occupied  by  the  advanced  guards  of 
the  enemy,  prepared  to  try  titles  to  the  passage  of  the  Polish 
army  with  lance  and  sabre. 

But  Sobieski,  nothing  daunted  by  all  this  formidable  power  and 
splendor,  coolly  and  calmly  glancing  his  eagle  eye  over  the  battle 
ground  where  his  success  or  faUure  was  to  settle  the  destiny  of 
nations,  said — '^  This  man  is  badly  encamped  ;  he  knows  nothing 
of  war ;  we  shall  certainly  beat  him.  He  has  selected  a  bad 
position.  I  understand  him ;  he  is  ignorant  and  persuaded  of 
his  own  genius.     We  shall  gain  no  honor  from  this  victory." 

The  Turks,  confiding  in  their  vast  numbers  and  oriental 
prowess,  pressed  the  assault  of  Vienna  on  one  side,  whfle  on  the 
other  they  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  king  of  Poland. 
The  Turkish  vider,  surroonded  with  all  the  xnilitaiy  halo  of 
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Asiatic  lnxary  and  splendor,  now  exoltioglj  counted  in  his  ranks 
foar  Christian  princes,  and  as  many  Tartar  chiefs.  All  the 
nobles  of  Germany  and  Poland  were  fonnd  in  the  imperial  army, 
with  Sobieski  at  their  head  ;  irho  was  at  once  the  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles  of  antiquity,  and  the  Napoleon  of  modem  war. 
The  cannonade  on  the  city  opened  at  the  break  of  day,  and 
for  thiet  purpose,  the  viader  on  his  part,  had  withdrawn  from  \m 
army  the  Janissaries,  his  infantry,  and  nearly  all  his  artiUeiy. 
Kara  Mnstapba  so  grossly  underrated  the  force  of  his  opponents, 
that  the  light  cavalry,  the  Spahis,  the  Tartars,  and  other  irregolar 
troops,  were  the  forces  destined  to  encounter  the  Polish  and 
German  forces.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
the  day,  commanded  the  Moslem  army;  although  he  had  no 
confidence  in  the  war,  nor  its  plan  of  operatbns. 

The  youthful  Eugene  of  Sayoy,  whose  martial  buds  had 
already  reached  maturity,  now  began  to  blossom ;  and  the  first 
fruits  of  his  arms  was  the  unexpected  and  rapid  intelligence 
which  he  brought  to  Sobieski,  that  the  engagement  had  already 
commenced  between  the  advanced  guards  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge* 
The  Chrbtians,  eager  for  the  fight,  immediately  descended  the 
mountains  in  five  columns,  rushing  down  upon  the  plains  like 
mountain  torrents,  but  in  good  order.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
leading  divisions  to  halt  at  every  hundred  paces,  to  give  tim^  to 
the  rear  to  join  them,  who  were  delayed  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
descent.  '  A  momentary  struggle  forced  the  rude  parapet,  which 
the  Turks  had  hastily  erected  to  bar  the  five  debouches  of  the 
roads  into  the  plain.  At  every  ravine,  the  king's  troops  met 
fresh  obtacles,  which  they  surmounted  with  almost  miraculous 
celerity.  The  Spahis,  who  dismounted  to  contest  the  rooky 
ascents,  speedily  remounted  their  saddles  as  the  passes  wore 
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forced,  and  fell  back  in  ^osts  to  the  next  positioiis  ^icb  were  to 
be  defended.  Bat  after  all  the  resistance  of  the  Muasulmen, 
who  found  it  impossible  with  their  feeble  infantry  to  withstand 
the  steady,  solid,  and  advancing  masses  of  the  Germans,  the 
Christian  army  was  eveiywhere  prevailing.  The  garrison  of 
Vienna,  cheered  by  the  success  of  their  approaching  deliverers, 
almost  performed  miracles  on  the  breach  ;  while  Kara  Mustapha, 
who  had  long  hesitated  which  battle  he  should  join,  determined 
to  measure  sabres  with  the  Polish  king  and  his  fiir-famed  squa^ 
drons. 

By  two  oMock,  the  ravines  being  cleared,  and  the  allies  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  on  the  plain,  Sobieski  ordered  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  to  halt,  and  give  the  Poles  time  to  join  the  army,  who 
had  lost  time  by  a  circuitous  march.  At  length  they  came  up, 
and  took  their  post  on  the  right,  as  late  as  eleven,  when  the 
imperial  eagles  saluted  the  squadrons  shining  in  their  gilded 
cuirasses,  with  cries  of  ^^  Long  live  King  John  Sobieski !"  and 
as  the  shouts  of  joy  were  repeated  through  the  eztendttd  lines 
the  Mussulman  army  began  to  show  signs  of  trepidation. 

Some  warm  skirmishing  occurred  at  eight  in  the  morning  ;  and 
at  eleven,  the  Christian  army  was  arrayed  in  the  plain,  when 
Kara  Mustapha,  beginning  to  apprehend  that  the  allies  were  more 
powerful  than  he  anticipated,  changed  his  purpose,  and  took  the 
command  in  person,  standing  in  the  centre,  opposite  to  Sobieski, 
who  occupied  the  centre  of  his  army.  The  engagement  had  been 
only  partial  previous  to  five  in  the  evening.  Sobieski  was  wait- 
ing for  his  infantry,  who  had  not  oome  up ;  and  the  inert, 
effeminate  vizier,  amused  himself  in  his  splendid  crimson  tent 
with  his  coffee  and  other  eastern  luxuries;  while  the  powerful 
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IJBg  and  hero  of  Poland  was  watelmig  bis  moTementa  and  plaa- 
liiig  his  eonqaeai. 

The  moment  ihe  infantrj  oame  up,  SoUeaki  ordered  them  to 
aoae  an  eminenoe  whioh  eommanded  the  poeition  of  the  Tiiier ; 
nhieh  was  immediately  done,  and  deeided  the  &te  of  the  day. 
Thia  grand  manoenTre  00  snrpriaed  and  terrified  the  raier,  that 
he  inunediaiely  ordered  hk  infimtry  to  hk  right  wing,  iriuoh 
morement  threw  all  hia  line  into  eonfioaiOT.  The  Polish  king. 
Napoleon-like,  instantly  took  adyantage  of  hu  enemy's  blunder, 
and  direeting  all  his  foroes  to  their  weak  points,  ezelaimed  to  his 
bia?e  oomrades — ^  They  are  lost  men.*^  He  ordered  the  duke 
of  Lorraine  to  attaok  the  oentre,  which  was  weak  and  exposed. 

Sobieaki,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  eharged  forioaaly  through 
the  Turks,  directing  his  attaok  against  the  scarlet  tent  of  the 
Sahan,  and  sorronnded  by  his  powerfnl  squadrons,  he  was 
instantly  recognised  by  the  streamers  whioh  adorned  the  lancea 
of  his  guard ;  distinguished  from  all  others  by  his  bow  and  quiver 
ef  gold,  which  were  suspended  on  his  shoulders,  and  by  his  mag* 
nifioent  dress,  surmounted  by  his  splendid  plume,  borne  by  one 
of  the  most  majestic  war-horses  of  all  Europe,  mounted  with  the 
handsomest  prince  of  the  age,  together  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
his  presenoe  ererywhere  excited,  all  contributed  to  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  the  scene,  which  struck  terror  and  death  into  the 
ranks  of  the  infidel  foe.  With  this  impoong  array,  the  hero  of 
the  eastern  continent,  with  his  trusty  squadrons,  like  so  many 
diunderbolts  from  Heayen,  daahed  through  the  plain  with  sabre 
and  lance  directed  at  tiie  heads  and  hearts  of  the  trembling 
Turks,  while  the  Christian  hero  exclaimed  as  he  advanced^ 
^  Nan  nohisj  Danmej  sedtiHsU  gloria^^ 

The  moment  the  Tartars  and  the  Spahis  heard  the  name  of 
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the  Polish  hero  repeated  in  rapid  gacoeaBioii  tfaroo^  the  Img 
lines  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  ihey  fled  in  confoaion  and  dmniaj. 
Soon  the  ory  was  heard  from  Sultan  Gieray,  ^'  By  AUah  ?  the 
king  is  with  them."  At  this  oritiosl  moment  of  life  and  deatti, 
when  the  momentoos  question,  **  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  was  to  be 
decided  in  a  few  moments,  not  only  for  Europe  bat  for  all  GhriB- 
tendom,  Nature  seemed  to  sympathiie  with  the  oauae  of  faomaa 
freedom.  The  rising  queen  of  the  night,  who  had  heretafora 
gaaed  upon  the  scene  of  deadly  combat  with  her  usual  aeranitf^ 
veiled  her  placid  eonntenanee  in  a  total  eclipse,  as  if  d&ignsted 
with  the  sight  of  human  butchery ;  which  sent  home  to  Ae 
hearts  of  the  superstitious  Turks  the  terrors  of  death,  aa  they 
beheld  the  ominous  crescent  of  thehr  prophet  waning  in  the 
frowning  heavens.  At  the  same  moment,  the  hussars  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Alexander,  who  formed  the  leading  column, 
rushed  into  a  charge,  amidst  a  universal  ory  at  the  top  of  every 
voice,  "  God  defend  Poland  !"  The  remaining  squadrons,  pant* 
ing  for  the  blood  of  tyrants,  led  by  the  noblest  and  bravest 
generals  of  the  countiy,  filled  with  courage,  and  charging  at  a 
gallop,  cleared,  without  drawing  bridle,  a  ravine  at  which  ev^Ei  the 
best  infantry  might  have  faltered,  and  rushed  furiously  up  the 
oppcsite  bank.  The  shock  of  the  charging  oolumns  against  the 
Turkish  masses  was  so  sudden  and  overpowering  that  they  out 
the  opposing  army  in  two  almost  instantly. 

The  charge  was  so  violent  and  shivering  that  almost  all  the 
lances  were  splintered  to  atoms.  The  oelebrated  paohaa  of 
Aleppo  and  Silistria  were  slain  on  the  spot,  and  fi>nr  other  distin* 
guished  pachas  fell  lifeless  under  the  death-blows  of  JoUonowskL 
At  the  same  time,  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  completely  routed  the 
force  of  the  principalities,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  Ottoman 
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ip.  Kan  Mustapha  gare  up  in  de^mir,  oxolaiming  to  the 
Kara  of  the  Crimea,  as  he  pasaed  the  fugitiyee,  ^^  Can  you  not  aid 
me  ?"  He  answered,  "  I  know  the  king  of  Poland,  and  I  told 
you  that  if  we  had  to  deal  with  him,  all  we  eonld  do  wonld  he  to 
run  ftwaj.  Look  at  the  moon ;  see  if  God  is  not  against  us." 
Mustapha  in  vain  strove  to  rally  his  panio-strioken  troops,  who 
were  fleeing  in  all  directions,  not  daring  even  to  raise  their  eyes 
towards  the  frowning  heavens.  The  awfal  crisis  in  the  history  of 
nations  was  over.  The  canse  of  eivilization  and  Christianity  had 
triamphed,  and  the  Mossnlman  power  fled  from  Europe,  never 
aore  to  retnm.  At  aiz  in  the  evening,  Sohieski,  entering  the 
Tnrkiah  camp,  arrived  first  at  the  quarters  of  the  vizier,  where  a 
■lave  met  him,  and  presented  him  with  the  charger  and  golden 
bri4e  of  Mustapha.  The  hero  of  Vienna,  taking  the  hridle, 
ordered  one  of  his  aios  to  hasten  to  the  queen  of  Poland,  and  say 
to  her  that  he  who  owned  that  hridle  was  vanquished.  He  then 
planted  his  standard  in  the  midst  of  the  armed  caravansara  of  all 
Asia,  and  ordered  Charles  of  Lorraine  to  drive  the  besiegers  from 
tibe  trenches  before  Vienna.  But,  fortunately,  that  work  was 
already  done;  the  Janizxaries  had  deserted  their  posts  on  the 
approach  of  the  evening ;  and  after  a  dreadfol  siege  of  sixty  days, 
with  open  trenches,  the  imperial  city  was  almost  miracnlonsly 
delivered  from  the  ravages  of  Turkish  war. 

The  following  morning  revealed  to  the  astonished  victors  the 
magnitude  of  their  glorious  victory.  The  vast  plain  was  covered 
with  the  trophies  of  war,  containing  the  choicest  treasures  of  the 
East.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tents  were  still  stand- 
ing, after  sooros  of  them  had  been  destroyed  hy  the  exasperated 
infideb.  The  countless  masses  of  the  Orientals  had  disappeared  ; 
but  thdr  gorgeous  spoils,  their  splendid  Arabian  horses,  their 
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camels,  and  their  wealth  of  all  kinda  oovered  the  gnrand.  Hie 
king,  at  ten,  approaching  Vienna,  passed  throngfa  the  breaeh 
where  the  ferooions  Turks  would  hare  entered  in  triamph  tiie 
same  day,  but  for  the  prowess  of  the  immortal  hero.  At  his 
approach,  another  soul-stirring  scene  in  this  drama  was  rerealedy 
which  seldom  f&lls  to  tiie  lot  of  history  to  reoord.  The  streets 
having  been  cleared  of  their  rums  for  the  king  and  suite,  eyerj 
ayenue,  street,  and  lane,  every  window,  house,  and  eminence,  was 
filled  and  covered  with  human  beings  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions, whose  hearts  and  eyes  were  overflowing  with  joy,  as  thej 
gaied  on  their  glorious  deliverer,  and  made  the  heavens  ring  with 
their  shouts  of  victory  and  grateful  praise.  They  all  with  one 
consent  followed  the  king  to  the  ancient  church  of  the  Augustins, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  the  clergy,  who  had  not  arrived,  thej 
chanted  with  their  hero,  Te  DeuMy  in  humble,  grateful  praise  to 
the  God  of  Hosts.  The  same  service  was  soon  afterwards  p«%r- 
formed  with  far  greater  ceremony  and  devout  solemnity,  in  the  old 
cathedral  of  St  Stephen,  where,  but  a  few  short  hours  previous, 
the  trembling  watch  on  the  top  of  the  spire,  and  the  man  of  €Sod 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  had  so  patriotically  served  their  country 
and  their  God.  In  this  heavenly  service,  the  humble  and  pious 
Sobieski,  crowned  with  all  the  laurels  of  fame,  joined,  while  the 
noble  form  of  the  prince,  overcome  with  the  grateftil  sensations 
of  Divine  goodness,  lay  low  in  the  dust,  with  his  &oe  to  the 
ground.*  It  was  there,  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  that  the  prieA 
announced  from  the  sacred  altar  that  memorable  text,  ^^Tliero 
was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was  John.'' 

In  1686,  on  the  6th  of  May,  Sobieski,  worn  out  in  a  life  of  war 
at  home  and  abroad,  despairing  of  ever  introducing  an  orderly, 
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peaeeaUe  gOTernment  in  Poland,  and  oonatandj  harasfled  with 
the  petty  quarrels  of  the  nobility,  and  their  eontinned  strife  to 
dethrone  their  king  and  filch  his  crown,  oonclnded  a  treaty  with 
Russia  without  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  by  which  he  sorrendered 
to  the  Ciar,  Smolendco,  Cierniechow,  Kiow,  and  Severia,  very 
much  to  the  prejadice  of  Poland.     This  treaty  was  a  great  mis- 
take, and  mined  his  peace  and  prospects  ever  after.     Poland  had 
so  far  sunk  in  moral  and  political  degradation  that  their  brave  and 
irise  king  had  no  control  over  them,  and  seeing  his  approaching 
dissolution,  worn   down  with  his  long  and  repeated  efforts  to 
organise  a  regular  government  for  his  people,  clearly  foreseeing 
the  approaching  fatal  catastrophe  of  his  country,  sunk  in  despair, 
and  gave  up  all  as  lost.     His  reign  was  one  continued  struggle 
with  aristocratic  anarchy.     The  aged  hero,  now  fast  approaching 
the  grave,  with  a  heart  filled  with  grief  at  the  future  prospects  of 
his  countrymen,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  his  last  speech  in  the 
senate,  in  the  following  prophetic  and  eloquent  language : 

^'  I  am  weU  acquainted  with  the  griefii  of  the  soul  who  said 
that  small  distresses  have  to  declare  themselves,  but  great  ones 
are  silent.  The  world  will  I>e  mute  with  amaiement  at  the  con- 
templation of  us  and  our  councils.  Nature  herself  will  be  aston- 
ished I  That  beneficent  Parent  has  gifted  every  living  creature 
with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  given  the  most  incon- 
siderable animals  arms  for  their  defence ;  we  alone,  in  the  universe, 
turn  ouis  against  ourselves.  That  instinct  is  taken  from  us,  not 
by  any  resistless  force,  not  by  an  inevitable  destiny,  but  by  a 
voluntary  insanity,  by  our  own  passion,  by  the  desire  of  destruc- 
tion. Alas !  what  will  one  day  be  the  mournful  surprise  of  pos- 
terity, to  find  that,  from  the  summit  of  glory,  from  the  period 
when  the  Polish  name  filled  the  universe^  our  country  has  fallen 
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lato  ruins,  and  fldkn,  ftlas !  for  ever.  I  baye  been  able  to  gam  for 
you  victoriea,  but  1  feel  myself  unable  to  save  you  from  yourselres. 
Nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  place  in  tbe  bands,  not  of 
destiny — ^for  I  am  a  Christian — ^but  of  a  powerful  and  beneficent 
Deity,  the  fstte  of  my  beloved  country.  Believe  me,  Uie  eloquence 
of  your  tribunes,  instead  of  being  turned  against  the  throne,  would 
be  better  directed  against  those  who,  by  their  disorders,  are 
bringing  down  upon  our  country  the  cry  of  the  prophet — ^which  I, 
alas  !  hear  too  clearly  rolling  over  our  heads :  '  Yet  forty  years, 
and  Nineveh  will  be  no  more.' '.' 

Thus  spake  the  pious,  the  wise,  the  good,  and  great  Sobieski, 
the  last  and  best  of  Poland's  kings  ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1696,  surrendered  his  noble  spirit  to  the  Divine  Being,  who 
inspired  his  speech.  The  predictions  of  the  hero  were  fulfilled 
ultimately,  though  not  exactly  in  the  order  of  time.  His  modesty, 
always  the  characteristic  of  greatness,  lost  sight  of  the  amelio- 
rating influence  of  his  own  glory,  which,  in  spite  of  the  radical 
madness  of  his  subjects,  prolonged  the  existence  of  Poland  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  last  triumph  of  the  republio 
was  his  posthumous  conquest  of  the  frontier  town  of  Kamieck 
from  the  Turks.  Sobieski  was  the  last  national  sovereign  of  the 
Poles  who  commanded  the  respect  of  the  world ;  and  the  king 
and  his  kingdom  fell  together.  True,  there  was  a  short  period  of 
dying  existence,  while  its  provinces  were  invaded  by  foreign  arms, 
and  the  Saxons,  Swedes,  Muscovites,  Imperialists,  and  Russians, 
each  in  their  turn  ruled  its  desUnies.  But,  at  last,  the  awful 
moment,  so  truly  predicted  by  the  departed  hero,  arrives.  The 
Great  Sovereign,  whose  watchful  eye  is  over  all  his  creatures, — 
from  the  destinies  of  nations,  to  the  slumbering  nestling  on  the 
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momtaiii  oak, — ^wiibdrswa  Hk  proteoting  power — md  Poland  is 
w>  more ! 

Sobieeld  with  all  his  fanlta — and  he  who  had  no  more  did  well 
in  faifl  time  and  place — ^will  ever  be  regarded  as  a  great  man.     As 
ft  general,  he  had  no  superior  in  his  day,  and  bat  few  in  any  age. 
£dacated    in   the  same    school  where  Napoleon  subsequently 
learned  his  tactics,  and  from  whose  history  die  latter  seems  to 
have  drawn  many  useful  lessons,  especially  in  his  sagacity  to 
discover  the  weak   pdnts  of  his  enemy,  and  charge  upon  the 
exposed  and  feeble  forces  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  Sobieski 
was  endowed  with  a  clear  and  powerful  intellect,  capable  of 
bringing  all  his  powers  to  the  investigation  of  any  subject  of  his 
ehoice,  in  patient,  calm,  philosophical  thought.     He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  died  with  strong  hopes  of  a 
glorious  immortality.     As  a  general,  he  was  brave  and  skilful, 
kind  to  his  troops,  and  always  their  favorite.     As  a  statesman 
and  patriot,  he  loved  his  country,  and  used  all  his  powers  to 
introduce  an  orderly,  regular  government,  and  aimed  at  elevat- 
ing his  degraded  subjects  to  a  level  with  other  European  civilised 
nations ;  but  all  his  national  hopes  were  blasted,  by  the  ambitious, 
refractory,  and  corrupt  nobility.     That  he  was  not  as  successftd 
in  the  state  as  in  the  field,  is  not  strange ;  fbr  no  man,  except 
Washington,  was  ever  a  model  statesman  and  a  perfect  warrior. 
Had  Poland  followed  the  advice  of  Sobieski,  she  now  would  be  a 
^eee  and  powerful  nation.     He  was  a  tall  and  corpulent  prince, 
a  large  face  and  fall  eye  ;  and  always  wore  the  same  dress 
his  subjects.     In  war  he  was  a  lion,  and  in  peace  a  lamb. 
He  was  eloquent  and  interesting  in  his  speech ;  very  easy  of 
access,   of  commanding  appearance,  both  on  foot  and  horsd- 
baok  ;  extzemely  oivfl ;  and  poflsenwd  the  qualitieB  and  fedinga 
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of  a  gentleman.  As  a  general  he  ranked  at  iJie  head  of  hk  jao» 
fession ;  and  all  Europe  conld  not  produce  his  saperior  in  the 
field.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  all  the  polite  and 
scholastic  learning  of  his  daj.  He  was  master  of  the  Sclayonian^ 
the  Latin,  FVench,  Italian,  German,  and  Turkish  langoages. 
The  stadj  of  philosophy  and  gieneral  physics  was  his  delist; 
while  the  arts  and  sciences  received  his  most  liberal  patronage. 
And  what  is  more  than  all,  he  was  the  devoted  patriot  of  his 
country,  and  the  fervent  lover  of  Poland. 

Though  a  daring  warrior,  he  was  an  affectionate  husband,  and 
inspired  with  the  best  feelings  of  humanity  in  all  the  social  rela- 
tions of  life.  During  his  campaigns,  he  never  forgot  his 
ties  ;  and  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  write  daily  to  his 
In  old  age  he  retained  aU  the  domestic  tenderness  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  earlier  years.  At  the  age  of  fifly-four,  at  the  battie  of 
Yienna,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  queen,  he  says — '^  I  read  aH 
your  letters,  my  dear  and  incomparable  Maria,  thrice  over ;  once 
when  I  receive  them,  once  when  I  retire  to  my  tent  and  am  alone 
with  my  love,  and  once  when  I  sit  down  to  answer  them.  I 
beseech  you,  my  beloved,  do  not  rise  so  early ;  no  health  can 
stand  such  exertions ;  if  you  do,  you  will  destroy  my  health,  and 
what  is  worse,  injure  your  own,  which  is  my  consolation  in  this 
world."* 

When  offered  the  throne  of  Poland,  it  was  at  first  proposed 
that  he  should  divorce  lus  wife,  and  many  the  widow  of  the  late 
king,  to  reconcile  the  contending  factions.  To  this  proposition 
his  faithful  and  affectionate  heart  indignantly  said — ^^  I  am  not 
yet  a  king,  and  have  contracted  no  obligations  towards  the  nation* 
Let  them  resume  their  gift :  I  disdain  the  throne  if  it  is  to  be 
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prntAnmi  ftt  sneh  a  prioe."  No  tnur  tetl  of  banuui  grootnflfli 
oui  be  fouid,  than  ooigugal  fidelity,  amid  all  the  boinaii  fiailtieo 
of  Kfo,  miBhaken  boih  in  pro^erily  and  adrenilj.* 


Sbction  IV. 


KOSCIUSKO. 


The  name  of  Thaddeiui  EoaoinakO)  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Pcrfaiid,  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  eyeiy  Ameriean,  in  whose  battles  for 
fireedom  he  spent  his  yoathfnl  vigor,  and  freeij  shed  his  blood  in  the 
eanae  of  hnman  liberty.  Thisehild  of  fiunewasbomin  lithnania, 
of  a  noble,  but  not  vwy  illnstrioiis  Lithnanian  family,  on  the  12th 
of  Febmary,  1746,  at  the  chateau  of  Sienniewiose,  near  Breiesc- 
litenski.  He  was  brought  np  at  Warsaw,  in  ^^L^IniHMe  det 
Ccdds^  where  the  yoang  nobility,  destined  for  the  profession  of 
war,  were  educated.  The  Gkartoryskifionily,  who  were  celebrated 
fm  Uberal  prinoiples,  and  frequently  assisted  in  biingmg  forward 
distittgnished  yonng  men,  took  oharge  of  the  fatnre  hero's  educa- 
tion. He  was  early  distingaished  for  his  youthful  precocity, 
and  excelled  in  his  stoifies,  particularly  in  mathematies  and 
drawing ;  and  was  subsequently  sent  to  Fraaee  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion. 

In  his  youth,  his  afieetions  were  enlisted  in  favor  of  a  young 
lady  of  great  aeeompliidimentB  aad  peculiar  charms,  the  daughter 
of  the  iiiMrshal  of  Lithuania.  His  love  would  have  been  recipro- 
cated but  for  tho  trifling  circumstance  of  money,  iriiich  is 
frequently  controlling  with  the  fiur  acK,  and  was  found  more 
plenty  in  the  pockets  of   Prince  Lubomirski,  whose   wealth 

•  GoDimr's  Hist  Pokndv  I.,  168.         Fietehur,  99S. 
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seonred  tiie  heart  iiid  hand  of  the  fidr  lady ;  thoo^  Us  tahnli 
and  moral  worth  were  fiur  inferior  to  our  yoimg  hero,  as  the 
avarioious  girl  had  the  honesty  to  admit. 

On  leaving  the  oadetHBchool,  he  entered  into  a  regiment  as  aa 
officer,  and  returning  to  Poland,  after  a  residence  of  seven  years 
in  France,  he  applied  to  Stanislas,  then  nominal  king  of  Poland, 
for  a  military  appointment ;  but  was  refused  becanso  he  was  a 
favorite  of  Adam  Csartoryski,  whom  Stanislas  detested ;  although 
he  obtsined  a  company.     Bat  his  military  career  did  not,  in 
reality,  commence  till  he  went  to  the  United  States,  where  the 
British  Colonics  of  America  were  then  straggling  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  their  unnatural  and  oppressive  mother  country.    Kos- 
ciusko, believing  their  cause  just,  and  one  which  was  near  his 
heart,  resolved  to  aid  in  lighting  the  battles  of  freedom.     The 
youthful  hero  waa  early  fired  with  seal  in  freedom's  cause,  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  by  the  political  influence 
of  Bussia  in  Poland,  particnkrly  since  the  year  1764,  when  the 
artful  Oatharine  crowned  her  old  &vorite,  Stanislas  Poniatowski, 
king  of  Poland ;  and  by  the  first  dismembennent  of  Poland, 
which  began  in  1772,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  following  year  by 
a  vote  of  accession  to  the  treaty  of  division,  which  was  forcibly 
obtained  from  the  Diet.     Kosciusko,  seeing  his  country's  former 
glory  rapidly  fading  away  before  the  triple  influence  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  flnding  no  chance  to  develop  his  useful 
and  splendid  ^fts,  while  all  the  other  governments  of  Europe 
preserved  a  cowardly,  ungrateful,  and  unnatural  silence  at  the 
progreanve  homicide  of  Poland,  who  had  formerly  fought  their 
battles,  and  shielded  them  from  the  Moslem  power  and  the  dis- 
grace of  the  crescent,  turned  his  back  with  contempt,  and  left  a 
continent  of  slaves  and  tyrants,  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  free* 
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dom  in  Amerioa,  where  freemen  were  battling  for  tbeir  lives, 
liberty,  and  firesides. 

On  his  arriyal  in  America,  he  presented  himself  to  Washing* 
ton,  without   any  formal  recommendation,  humbly   asking  the 
privilege    to    participate  in  his  battles.      The  honest-hearted 
^neral  said  to  the  Polish  youth — ^^^What  do  you  come  here 
for  ?"    ^^  I  come  to  serve  the  cause  of  American  Independence," 
WIS  the  laconic  and  simple  answer  of  the  young  warrior.    '^  What 
can  you  do  ?**  said  the  fiither  of  American  freedom.     "  Try  me,*' 
replied  the  modest  and  gentlemanly  Kosciusko.*    Washington, 
who  seldom  was  mistaken  in  his  man,  read  him  at  once,  and 
employed  him  as  an  officer ;  and  this  station  soon  gave  the  youth 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  talents,  his  character,  and  bravery. 
On  the  18th  of  October,  1776,  Kosciusko,  who  had  first  served 
only  as  a  voluDteer  in  the  American  army,  was  appointed  by 
Congress  engineer,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  the  service  of  the 
TJmted    States.      He    served    successively  as  aid-de-camp    to 
GknenJs  Gates  and  Armstrong,  and  as  engineer-colonel  in  the 
army  of  the  South,  comanded  by  General  Gates,  and  afterwards 
V  General  Greene.     On  the  13th  of  October,  1783,  he  was 
nised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Washington,  as  a  reward  for  his  longy  faithfuly  and  honoraible 
ftrxka^  in  the  American  army.     His  noble  and  disinterested  oon- 
daet,  his  talents,  and  his  courage,  secured  to  him  the  confidence 
snd  general  esteem  of  the  army,  of  Washington,  Gates,  Frank- 
lin, Lafayette,  and  of  the  American  people  universally. 

After  fightmg  through  the  battles  of  human  liberty  in  America, 
where  he  had  rendered  important  services  in  gaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  the  Polish  hero,  crowned  with  laurels 

•  See  Falkenstein's  USb  of  Koadofko. 
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won  bj  his  prowess,  returned  to  his  native  country.  After  Imug 
for  a  long  time  in  voluntary  seolnsion,  meditating  on  the  futore 
destiny  of  his  country  and  himself,  he  was  made  major  general 
by  the  Diet ;  and  used  his  best  eSorta  in  the  useless  and  feeUe 
attempts  of  his  country,  from  1788  to  1791,  in  resisting  I6rei|^ 
influence  and  oppression.  » 

Kosciusko  gained  great  reputation  in  a  battle  fon^^t  oa  Ae 
18th  of  June,  1791,  at  Yolhynia,  near  the  river  Bug,  while 
acting  as  general  of  division  under  young  Poniatowski,  the  inog^s 
nephew,  who  commanded  the  troops  against  the  army  sent  by 
Bussia  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  3d  of  May,  1791. 
The  Bussian  force,  which  extended  from  Bubienka  to  Opolin, 
attacked  at  the  same  moment  all  the  Polish  posts  on  that  side  of 
the  Bug.  The  principal  forces  of  the  Ozar  selected  Kosciusiko 
as  the  shining  mark  of  their  hottest  fire,  who  was  stationed  near 
Dubienka.  He  sustained  the  enemy's  shock  with  unparalleled 
bravery  and  success  for  a  long  time ;  but  being  overwhelmed 
with  the  superior  numbers  of  the  swarming  Bussians,  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  greatest  order,  to  Chdm,  the 
capital  of  the  palatinate  of  that  name.  This  engagement,  which 
cost  the  Bussian  army  four  thousand  men  before  they  oould  oro« 
the  river,  distinguished  the  brave  Kosciusko,  and  inspired  his 
fellow-soldiers  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  greatest  confidenoe  in 
his  talents  and  patriotism.  But  the  weak  and  irresolute  Stanislas, 
who  tamely  submitted  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  Um 
by  Busua,  soon  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  the  Pdiish  patriots. 

Finding  all  his  efiforts  for  restoring  his  lost  country  in  vain,  he 
voluntarily  retired  from  the  service,  after  the  diameful  and 
cowardly  pacification  of  his  sovereign ;  and  was  compelled  to 
banish  himself  from  his  native  country.     The  honorable  title  of 
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FroQoh  eitken  wis  generonalj  asd  Tolmtarily  eonfemd  on  bin 

ihiriiig  hb  eziley  by  a  folema  decree  of  tbe  National  Aseembly  of 

Frmnoe,  in  Angnst,   1792.     He  paseod  tbe  greater  part  of  the 

7«ur  1793  at  Dresden  and  Leipeie.     Wbile  enjoying  this  solitary 

xeteeat,  and  mosing  over  tbe  fitto  of  bis  beloved  country,  sll  eyes 

were  steadily  fixed  upon  bim  as  the  only  deliTorer  of  Poland  ;  and 

■Her  several  conferences,  secretly  held  at  Warsaw,  tbe  patriots, 

tben  called  insurgents — ^in  search  of  a  leader  whode  name,  bead, 

and  beart  woold  inspire  oonfidenoo— nnanimonsly  chose  Koscinsko 

ma  their  chief,  and  sent  two  depnties  to  wait  on  bim. 

.  At  the  earnest  solicitations  of  bis  conntry,  be  retomed  to  the 

frootier  with  a  Pole,  whose  name  was  reyered  in  Poland,  and  who 

went  aa  far  as  Warsaw  to  sonod  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 

iBaderatc  the  ohielii,  whose  impatience  threatened  to  defeat  all 

tbcir  plans  of  reform.     His  retnni  to  the  frontier  having  ronsed 

^a  suspicions  of  the  foreign  parif^  then  prevailing  in  Poland,  he 

feated  to  haard  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  made  a  journey 

te  Itafy,  leaving  instraotions  with  a  few  confidential  friends  to 

continue  the  secret  negotiations  and  preparations  for  a  general 

revv^tion  when  cironoMtances  should  seem  propitious.     Having 

been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  patriots  of  Warsaw  to  return,  be 

went  to  Poland  in  February,  1794,  and  reached  the  palatinate  of 

Oraeow  at  the  moment  when  the  garrison  of  that  town  had 

expelled  the  Russian  troops. 

On  the  :^tb  of  March  tbe  oitiiens  of  Cracow  drew  up  tbe  act 
of  iasurreotion,  which  was  signed  by  three  hundred  persons. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cracow  bad  published  their  declaration  of 
independeBce,  and  they  had  taken  up  arms  under  the  eyes  of 
their  foreign  masters,  which  was  generally  approved  throughout 
the  oooBtry  by  tbe  patriots.    Kosciusko  was  appointed  supreme 
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ohiflf  of  tlie  national  forces,  under  tbe  tide  of  generalisBimo,  and 
had  supreme  control  of  the  nation  in  military  and  civil  aibirs,  as 
dictator. 

He  immediately  published  addresses  to  the  army  and  people, 
distingnished  for  their  frankness,  simplicity,  and  wisdom.  A  few 
days  after  his  appointment,  on  reeeiTing  news  of  the  approach  of 
the  Russian  army,  he  left  Cracow  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
men,  principally  peasants,  armed  with  scythes  and  pikes,  without 
any  knowledge  of  military  manoeuvres,  but  courageous  and  invm- 
cible.  He  met  the  enemy  at  Raslawice,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1794,  where  the  bloody  contest  lasted  from  three  in  the  sftemooa 
td  eight  in  the  eyening.  The  Poles  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  took  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  their  baggage  and 
ammunition ;  while  the  Russians  lost  three  thousand  men,  and 
the  remainder  threw  away  in  their  flight  their  arms  and  cartridge- 
boxes.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  following,  Kosciusko  defeated 
and  entirely  destroyed  a  body  of  the  Rnsaan  army,  under  the 
command  of  General  Denisow,  entrenched  in  a  thick  wood  on  the 
borders  of  the  Vistula. 

A  degenerate  canon  of  Oracow  had  written  to  Greneral  Denisow 
that  he  would  go  to  Kosciusko,  under  the  pretext  of  thanking 
him  in  the  name  of  his  country  for  his  distinguished  services,  and 
embrace  this  opportunity  to  assassinate  him.  The  letter  of  this 
vile  traitor  was  intercepted,  and  he  suffered  the  jost  penalty  of 
his  cowardly  and  perfidious  crime  by  tiie  loss  of  his  head ;  a 
circumstance  which  redouUed  the  enei^  of  the  Poles,  and  their 
love  and  obedience  to  their  distinguiBhed  leader. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Prussians  and  Russians  uniting 
their  forces,  attacked  the  Poles  irith  a  numerous  artillery,  in 
which  the  latter  lost  about  one  thonsand  killed  and  wounded.    In 
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tiiia  aeyere  engagement,  Kosehuko  oommanded  like  a  great 
general,  and  fought  like  a  brave  soldier.  He  immediately  pub- 
lished a  jffoclamati<m,  dated  at  his  camp  near  Kiela,  the  10th  of 
June,  1794,  relative  to  the  new  military  system  he  wished  to 
establish,  in  which  he  tried  to  animate  the  people  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  slayery,  and  defend  themselves  from  the  nnjust  inva- 
siociB  of  a  f<»reign  enemy — earnestly  soliciting  his  absent  coontry- 
men  to  return  to  their  native  homes. 

In  July,  Kosciusko's  army  encamped  near  Warsaw,  encouraged 
by  the  victories  of  the  patriots  in  Conrland  and  Semigalle, 
attacked  the  Bnssians  and  Prussians,  and  seised  their  entrencl^ 
ments;  while  the  allied  army,  with  its  strong  reinforcements, 
approached  near  the  capital,  in  order  to  bombard  the  town  and 
the  camp  of  Kosciusko,  which  occurred  on  the  29th,  30th,  and 
31st  of  July.  The  Poles  answered  by  a  lively  and  well-directed 
lire,  which  prevented  the  besiegers  from  establishing  their  batteries 
near  enough  to  throw  their  bombs  into  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Kosciusko  maintained  his  position,  which  enabled  him  to  hold 
free  communication  with  the  adjacent  country  to  victual  his 
troops ;  while  a  Polish  division  in  Oourland  and  Semigalle  was 
employed  in  intercepting  the  correspondence  with  Russia.  In 
the  meantime  a  body  of  Russian  troops  were  beaten  at  Wilna, 
in  Lithuania,  while  another  Polish  army  obtained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Prussians. 

The  war  of  diversion,  which  had  been  skilfully  planned  by  the 
Polish  general,  was  pursued  with  energy  ;  and  some  light  Polish 
troops  surprised  several  towns,  and  made  frequent  incursions  into 
Silesia.  The  alarm  had  become  so  great,  that  the  garrison  of 
Berlin  was  sent  from  that  town  to  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder. 
Frederic  William  now  had  but  few  able  troops  in  Silesia,  Pome- 
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ranu^  and  Sonfliem  Pnuna ;  wfaOe  his  best  troops  were  engaged 
io  their  nnsaooeraftd  operations  before  Warsaw.  Seareitj  and 
disease  were  disheart^iing  and  desolating  the  Pnissiaii  camp; 
wh3e  Kosciusko's  armj  was  flourishing  with  abnndance,  healtir, 
confidence,  oider,  and  discipline.  The  ladies  of  all  ranks 
cheered  the  spirits  of  the  faraye  Poles,  and  distribnted  gold  rings 
with  this  inscription,  ^'  Our  country  to  her  defefnders.^  Bat  the 
events  of  one  day  decided  the  &te  of  nnfbrtnnate  Poland ;  and 
all  the  bright  lanrels  won  by  the  defenders  of  liberty  were  sadly 
changed  into  moumfbl  cypresses  in  a  few  honrs.  Koscioako^ 
plan  of  defending  the  city  of  Warsaw  against  the  combined  arms 
of  Pmssia  and  Rnssia,  displayed  the  character  of  a  great  general ; 
and  had  his  means  been  in  any  measure  oommensnrate  with  his 
ddll,  the  city  wonld  hare  been  saved.  The  king  of  Prussia 
adyanced  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  most  formidable  army,  and 
proudly  threatened  the  inhabitants  with  tho  total  destnietion  of 
their  beantifol  city  if  they  persisted  in  defending  it.  Bat  after 
an  obstinate  and  bloody  contest  of  two  months,  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege,  followed  by  a  general  assaolt,  in  which  the  patriots 
triumphed,  and  returned  to  Great  Poland,  where  the  insurrection 
had  first  broken  out.  Kosoiosko  immediately  sent  reinforcements 
to  the  points  most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  went  to  direct  in 
person  the  operations  in  Lithuania,  when  he  learned  that  the 
Russians  had  gained  a  victory  in  that  province.  He  retamed 
immediately  to  Warsaw,  to  make  preparations  to  meet  the 
enemy,  now  about  to  surround  him.  He  resolved,  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1794,  to  hasard  a  battie,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  junction  of  the  armies  under  Fersen  and  Suwar- 
row ;  but  his  orders,  on  which  the  success  of  his  plans  depended. 
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iataroapied  by  ike  RnnaiiBy  and  the  whdla  prqjeot  mm 
defeated. 

Koaeinako,  without  the  aid  of  a  diTiaioii  of  fifteen  thooaand 
which  he  had  expected,  snataiDed  the  enemy'a  shock  with  great 
wjgor,  which  he  repnlaed  four  times.  Bat  the  Poles  were  soon 
onuTonnded  bj  overwhelming  numbers,  although  their  brave 
general  freqnently  laUied  them,  and  charged  at  their  head  in  n 
dreos  of  a  Pdlish  peasant,  which  he  alwajs  wore  in  honor  <ii  that 
€ppreaaed  people,  from  the  time  of  the  confederation  of  Cracow. 
A  Cossack  who  did  not  know  him  wonnded  him  with  his  laacci 
nnd  unhorsed  him.  The  Poles,  at  once  stniek  with  terror  at  the 
feu  of  their  great  general,  cried  out,  calling  him  by  name. 
Koedasko  rose  and  advanced  a  few  steps,  when  an  officer  gaye 
him  a  serere  Uow  on  his  head  with  a  sabre,  and  he  fell  senseless 
to  the  earth.  A  Russian  general,  who  owed  him  personal  obliga 
tions,  conTcyed  him  from  the  field  of  battle,  staoehed  the  gushing 
gore  and  bound  up  his  almost  mortal  wounds,  took  the  greatest 
cam  of  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  St.  Peteraburg,  where  the 
Empress  Catharine  had  ordered  him  to  be  conducted. 

The  fell  of  Kosciusko  sealed  the  fete  of  Poland.  He  waa 
detained  for  two  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war^  or  rather  as  a  state 
prisoner,  till  the  death  of  Catharine,  on  the  6th  of  Nofember, 
1796.  One  of  the  first  and  most  noUe  acts  of  the  Bmperor 
Paul,  the  successor  of  Catharine,  was  to  Tint  in  person — accom- 
panied by  his  two  sons,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander*  and 
Oonatanftine — ^his  illustrioua  captire  in  his  lonely  ]vison»  And 
now  comes  the  time  to  try  hie  aoul — a  time  irtien  the  distinguished 
grealaeas  of  Koaeiuako  shone  out  in  its  meridian  splendor.  The 
emperor  vety  kindly  ofered  him  his  liberty,  eonaiderable  presents 

in  hade  and  peaaants,  d^aitifls^  honoia^  aad  a  hj|^  oomnaBd  m 
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bk  army.  Bat  ihe  noble  8oal  of  WaihingtoBVi  finend  irery 
modesUy  and  conrteoualy  relofled  the  glitterisg  oflfers  of  tlie 
Biunao  G»r,  honestly  Mying,  tiiat  he  had  never  fought  ezoept 
in  the  oame  of  hnman  freedom  in  America  and  Poland,  and  he 
neyer  oonld  aenre  any  other  eanee.  The  generous  empat>r 
released  him  on  his  own  terms,  with  seyeral  Taloable  presents, 
which  KosoiDsko  concluded  to  reoeive  as  a  compliment  to  his 
beaefiMstor,  bat  which  he  afterwards  retamed  from  England,  with 
a  letter  foil  of  gmtitade,  delicacy,  and  dignity — detenninad  not 
to  be  nnder  any  obligations  to  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Rossa, 
the  destroyer  and  plunderer  of  his  home,  his  onoe  happy  land. 

Koscinsko,  after  obtaining  his  freedom,  went  from  Buasia  to 
Sweden,  and  then  to  England,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
distinction,  and  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  arrived  fit  New  York  in  1797.  Congress  libenUy 
rewarded  his  Taloable  services  in  the  American  revolution  on  the 
23d  of  January,  1798,  and  gave  him  the  principal  and  interert 
of  five  years'  service,  amoonting  to  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
which  constituted  the  principal  part  of  his  fortune  at  that  period. 
He  returned  to  Franoe-in  June,  1798,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  lovers  of  freedom,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  respect  whieh 
his  virtues  and  character  deserved.  Here  he  was  highly  usefrd 
to  his  adopted  country,  in  forming  an  indissoluble  union  between 
France  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1799,  the  Polish  officers  employed  in  the  army  of 
Italy  presented  him  ihe  sabre  of  John  Solneski,  found  at  N64re 
Dame  oi  Lorretto.  Kosdusko  at  first  settled  himself  in  Paris, 
in  the  frmily  of  M.  Zeltner,  mmister  of  the  Swiss  confederatun, 
whose  moral  character  resembled  his  own,  and  thor  mutual 
friendship  oontinaed  tot  lift.    He  oontinued  in  this  fiMoSy  fiw 
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fifteen  years ;  and  on  his  return  from  Vienna,  wbere  he  went  on 
aooount  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  1815,  he  resided  at 
Solenre,  in  Switierkndi  with  another  M.  Zeltner,  formerly 
national  prefeot  of  the  Canton  of  Solenroi  and  brother  to  his 
Parisian  friend. 

When  Kosoinsko  retomed  to  Europe,  the  French  goremment 
was  at  war  with  the  soyereigns  who  had  wrongfully  divided 
Poland,  and  had  forcibly  enlisted  several  thousand  Poles  under 
their  standard.  The  Polish  hero  proposed  to  the  Ezeentive  Direo- 
tory  to  procure  a  great  many  of  his  countrymen,  over  whom  he 
still  retained  great  influence,  as  auxiliaries  in  the  cause  of  France, 
provided  the  French  government  would  stipulate  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Poland  should  be  secured  when  general  peace  was 
restored.  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether  any 
positive  agreement  was  entered  into  on  this  subject ;  but  that 
such  was  the  understanding  between  the  parties  is  well  known. 
Kosciusko  in  good  faith  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  engagement,  and 
gave  the  signal  to  the  Poles,  who  came  in  crowds  to  enroll  them- 
selves in  the  French  army.  It  is  well  known  how  the  Directoiy, 
and  afterwards  Bonaparte  during  his  consulate  and  his  imperial 
reign,  fulfilled  their  promises,  and  what  was  the  deplorable  flite 
of  these  brave  Polish  legions,  who  confidently  believed  they  were 
fighting  for  their  home  and  native  land,  when  in  truth  they  were 
throwing  away  their  valuable  lives  in  the  French  war,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  French  ambition. 

He  passed  fifteen  years  of  his  eventful  life  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Zeltner  family,  first  at  Paris  and  afterwards  at  BerviUe,  near 
Fontainbleau,  where,  like  Ci^ci^natm,  he  delighted  in  super- 
intending rqri|l  employments,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  his  host's 
estate.    Kosciusko,  like  all  other  great  men,  was  mild,  simple, 
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md  muMstentstibiiB  m  his  dress,  manners,  teste,  and  langaage ;  and 
devoted  his  leisore  time  to  reading  his  fitvorite  authors,  Taeitns, 
Plntarch,  Aristides,  Timoleon,  and  Epaminondas.  He  freelj 
associated  and  conversed  with  the  peasants,  and  aided  them  bj 
hb  counsels  and  favors.  He  greatly  admired  the  character  and 
writings  of  Jefferson,  and  freqnentlj  speaks  of  him  in  his  letters 
na^^Ms  dear  Ar%stide$y  One  of  his  favorite  amusements  was 
the  instruction  of  M.  Zeltner's  daughter  in  drawing,  which  was  a 
&vorite  study  of  his  early  youth.  He  was  always  ready  to  serve 
his  Mends,  and  frequently  was  instrumental  in  procuring  for  them 
lucrative  offices.  He  ever  peremptorily  refused  all  the  overtures 
of  Bonaparte,  to  serve  in  his  official  staffer  otherwise— having  no 
confidence  in  his  faith  or  ambitious  conquests. 

In  1814,  when  all  Europe  unitedly  invaded  France,  he  lived 
retired  in  the  house  of  his  friend  M.  Zeltner  at  Bervill,  near 
Fontainebleau.  Out  of  respect  for  Kosciusko,  his  habitation,  his 
person,  and  the  family  of  his  host,  were  placed  under  the  specuJ 
protection  of  Emperor  Alexander.  When  Alexander  arrived  at 
Paris  with  his  forces,  he  immediately  sent  his  carriage  for  Kos- 
ciusko ;  and  on  his  arrival,  cordially  embracing  him,  conversed  a 
long  time  in  the  most  friendly  manner ;  in  which  interview  Kos- 
ciusko earnestly  solicited  his  kindness  for  Poland  in  a  general 
amnesty ;  that  he  would  give  them  a  free  constitution  similar  to 
England,  and  establish  schools  for  the  education  of  the  peasants. 
He  continued  to  live  in  retirement  with  his  friend  M.  Zeltner, 
until  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  1817,  which  was  reserved  by 
its  Creator  for  the  Polish  hero  to  exchange  worlds. 

The  dying  moments  of  Kosciusko  was  a  scene  of  thrilling  in- 
terest. His  righteous  soul,  m  i(  VQlontarily  retiring  to  rest, 
-^aarv  of  life's  toils  and  cares,  now  plunie4  (toe^  |br  be|^ven|  as 
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the  oold  and  stern  hand  of  death  gradnaOy  anndered  the  mortal 
ties  which  bound  it  to  earth.    His  strong  and  symmetrioal  hand, 
which  had  never  drawn  a  sword  bat  in  the  eaine  of  human  free- 
dom— ^had  nerer  dealt  a  mortal  blow,  ezoept  at  the  hearts  of  tj" 
raate — now  gave  its  last  affeotionate  grasp  to  sorroanding  friends, 
and  then  folded  itself  for  the  last  time  on  the  ezpking  bosom  of 
the  brave,  paJsied  in  death.    That  eloquent,  innoeent  tongue, 
wfaieh  bad  never  been  heard  ezoept  in  the  eanse  of  homanity, 
which  bad  roared  at  tiie  head  oi  armies  like  thnnder  on  the  dis- 
tant hOls,  whioh  had  so  frequently  been  heard  in  the  silent  watobes 
e£  midnight,  to  breathe  the  devotions  of  the  pions  heart  whioh 
gave  it  utterance,  now  like  love's  soft  whisper,  sighed  its  last 
fiurewell  on  earth.     That  eagle  eye,  which  had  formerly  thrown 
ita  piereiag  ken  over  the  ranks  of  advancing  hosts,  with  a  fkr 
seeing  vision  which  could  accurately  scan  the  forces  of  thousands 
at  a  glance,  now  gives  its  last  look  on  his  friends  and  all  earthly 
things,  with  a  calmness,  a  sadness,  and  heavenly  sweetness,  that 
■eemod  to  disarm  death  of  all  its  terrors ;  and  then  quietly  tum^ 
ing  to  heaven,  closes  on  all  earthly  scenes.     The  soul  and  body 
ef  this  great  man,  whioh  had  acted  in  concert  for  the  good  of  the 
world  for  seventy-one  years,  now  take  their  last  parting  leave, 
untii  the  mormng  of  the  resnrreotion,  then  to  be  reunited  in  the 
image  of  their  Maker.     While  his  devoted,  weeping  friends, 
gaaed  anziously  on  the  gentle  heavings  of  his  ezpiring  breast, 
and  a  holy  quiet  reigned  around  the  mourning  circle,  who  sadly 
watohed  the  last  fleeting  breath  of  the  ezpiring  hero,  as  he  sig^ 
nificantly  indioated  his  last  and  long  farewell  to  the  conflicting 
hopes  and  iMurs  of  this  world, — as  the  sun,  the  glorious  king  of 
day,  geatly  re^res  to  his  quiet  r^[KMe,  and  <4o8es  hisbeammg  eye 
in  the  solemn,  but  beautiM  sonsat^  so  the  pure  and  noUe  spirit 
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of  Kosciusko  gently  and  serenely  retired  from  this  world,  and 
resumed  converse  with  Washington  in  heaven  I 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  repuhlioan  hero,  who  be^an  has 
career  under  Washington,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  birth-plaoa 
of  William  Tell,  now  slumber  quietly  in  Cracow,  where  his  red 
marble  tomb,  ornamented  with  the  cap  and  plume  of  the  Polish 
peasant,  bears  the  simple  inscription,  '^  T.  Kosciusko."  A  splen* 
did  monument  has  lately  been  erected  to  his  memory,  consisting 
of  a  mound  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  standing  on  a  rising 
ground  commanding  the  Vistula.  It  was  erected  in  1819  by  the 
voluntary  labor  of  the  Poles ;  and  so  great  was  the  enthnsissm 
of  the  laborers,  that  wounded  soldiers  brought  earth  in  their  hel- 
mets, and  ladies  carried  it  in  their  slippers,  as  a  token  of  respeet 
for  the  illustrious  dead.* 

The  character  of  Kosciusko,  so  far  as  human  ken  can  pene* 
irate,  was  without  a  defect  or  blemish.  His  mind  was  of  a  high 
order,  well  cultivated  and  well  balanced.  To  whatever  subject 
be  directed  his  intellectual  powers,  he  was  sure  to  reach  a  correct 
conclusion ;  and  his  wisdom  always  led  him  to  select  wortiiy  ob- 
jects, and  the  best  means  of  obtaining  them.  His  moral  powers 
were  every  way  equal  to  his  mental,  and  worthy  of  a  truly  great 
man.  His  benevolence  was  universal,  embracing  the  high  and 
the  low ;  and  his  last  dollar  and  his  only  meal,  were  the  property 
of  the  first  needy  peasant.  His  reciprocity  extended  to  every 
&vor,  every  attention ;  and  his  love  for  hb  race  was  without  a 
limit.  His  pure  morals,  his  devoted  piety,  his  patriotism,  and 
love  of  liberty,  were  proverbial  among  all  his  aoquaintaooea. 
Such  a  character  could  not^  and  did  not  &il  to  oommand  the 
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opeot  of  all.  Ab  a  general  and  statesman  he  had  bat  few  equals. 
His  whole  character  has  passed  into  history,  poetry,  and  song ; 
and  sarroonded  by  a  halo  of  immortal  fame,  which  few  have  ever 
attained. 

**  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  hero.    When  shall  it 
Be  mora  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumberer 
Awake  ?    Thoa  art  swift  as  a  roe  on  the 
Desert.    Thy  sword  in  battle  as  lightning 
In  the  field.    Thy  voice  was  like  thunder  on 
The  distant  hilis.    Many  fell  by  thy  arm. 
But  when  thou  didst  return  from  war,  how 
Peaceful  was  thy  brow.    Like  the  moon  in  the 
Silence  of  night— calm  as  the  breast  of  the 
tAke,  when  the  loud  wind  is  laid."* 

Snch  are  the  three  great  men  of  Poland.  Others,  highly  diB- 
tingoished  for  every  kind  of  human  greatness,  who  are  now  arch- 
ing the  soil  of  Poland  with  their  graves,  might,  with  propriety, 
be  grouped  aroimd  Copernicus,  Sobieski,  and  Kosciusko.  But 
ihe  characters  already  portrayed  will  compare  with  any  three 
which  can  be  selected  from  any  nation ;  and  show  conclusiyely 
the  genius,  character,  and  power  of  the  Polish  race,  to  produce 
great  men,  and  to  advance  in  human  progression.^ 

*  Ossian. 

t  See  Li&  of  Koaciusko,by   Mr.  M.  A.  Jnlien,  Museum  of  Foroign 
ratare  and  Science,  III.,  S29  \  also  Falkenstein's  Lile  of  Koaduaka 
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Nature  tnd  Principles  of  Feudalitm— Its  Origin  and  History— lit  Ganenl 
Prevalenoe  in  Europe— It  never  Existed  in  Poland—The  Land  Law  of 
Poland. 

The  feudal  system,  means  that  tenure  by  which  the  owners  of 
land  held  their  possessions,  under  an  obligation  from  their 
tenants,  or  slaves,  to  perform  military  serrioe  when  required  bj 
the  ohief  to  whom  the  allegiance  is  due.  This  institution  never 
existed  in  Poland;  and,  therefore,  the  structure  of  society  in 
this  respect  differed  from  other  European  nations.  Whether 
feudalism,  on  the  whole,  has  been  productive  of  more  good  than 
evil,  is  a  question  about  which  historians,  poets,  statesmen,  and 
philosophers  differ.  It  has  cost  France  millions  of  blood  and 
treasure  ;  and  its  destruction  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  French  revolution  during  the  reign  of  terror.  This  peculiar 
institution  of  national  policy  prevailed  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  except  Poland,  at  an  early  period.  Singular  as  it  maj 
seem  to  modem  eyes,  it  was  the  general  state  of  society  among 
the  ancestors  of  modem  Europe. 

We  must  look  for  the  origin  of  this  institution  in  a  very  remote 
antiquity.    Some  authors  haye  dated  its  origin  with  the  kiqgB  of 
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tte  Tranks,  wlio,  after  ibe  oonqnest  of  Gaol,  are  aappoaedl  to 
lia^e  divided  their  lands  among  their  followers,  on  the  eondition 
of  military  serriee.  But  we  most  go  much  fiirther  hack  in  the 
aimals  of  time,  to  discover  its  sonrce.  Jnlius  Osesar  fbnnd  this 
instita^ii  firmlj  estahlished  among  the  Gkralish  naiaons,  hefore 
the  CSiriBtiaii  era.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  nsages  of  warlike,  har- 
harons  nations,  among  whom  we  find  a  strict  sahordination  of  the 
members  of  a  trihe  to  their  military  chief.  With  the  Ganls  tiiis 
sabordination  was  peculiarly  strong;  and  snhdsted  not  only 
between  the  soldiers  and  their  commanders,  but  between  the 
inferkyr  torwns  or  Tillages  and  the  canton  or  province,  to  which 
they  respectiyely  belonged.  This  feudal  relation  between  sol- 
^Bers  and  their  commanders,  existed  among  the  Franks,  the 
Gauls,  the  Romans,  and  other  European  nations,  on  substan- 
tally  the  same  principles. 

The  Romans  were  obliged  to  maintain  fixed  garrisons  on  their 
fronUera,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rian nations,  and  to  secure  their  distant  conquests.     To  each 
oftoer  in  those  garrisons  was  assigned  a  portion  of  land  as  the 
pledge  and  pay  of  his  service.    When  the  Franks  overran  Gaul, 
a  great  part  of  the  land,  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  was 
held  by  this  tenure ;  as  the  remainder  was  held  by  the  Gauls  in 
the  same  way.     The  conquerors,  familiar  with  the  feudal  policy, 
would  naturally  adopt  it  in  the  cKvision  of  their  new  conquests, 
and  each  man,  on  receiving  his  dividend  of  land,  was  bound  to 
the  service  of  his  lord.     In  the  reign  of  Stephen  of  England, 
when  the  feudal  system  culminated,  more  than  one  thousand 
castles,  with  their  dependencies,  had  been  erected  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.     The  paramount  law  in  the  minds  of  these 
proud  and  ferocious  chieftains,  was  private  retaliation  and  revenge. 
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Thej  trtmpled  on  the  edicts  of  kings  s&d  msgistrftles.  A  baion, 
who  consid^ired  himself  insulted,  met  his  adTeraary  at  the  head 
of  his  vassals,  in  hostile  array,  and  redressed  his  wrongs  bw(»i1 
in  hand.  Every  freeman  or  soldier,  npon  receiving  an  allotment 
of  the  conqnered  lands,  ohlig&ted  himself  to  appear  in  arms 
againstthe  common  enemy,  when  his  feudal  lord  and  leader  dionU 
call  him.  This  military  service  was  the  condition  upon  whioh  he 
received  his  lands,  and  the  tenure  hy  which  he  continued  to  hold 
it.  This  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  was  considered  honora- 
ble, and  by  no  means  a  degradation  or  hardship.  And  the  same 
service  which  a  vassal  owed  to  his  lord,  was  due  from  the  lord  to 
his  king. 

The  feudal  law  required  those  among  whom  the  conquered 
lands  were  distributed,  to  repair  to  the  king's  standard,  with  a 
number  of  followers,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  respec- 
tive estates,  to  follow  him  in  his  military  expeditions.  In  eases 
of  disobedience,  this  law  could  be  only  enforced  by  war.  Under 
such  a  system,  the  nobles,  or  barons,  enjoyed  a  subordinate 
sovereignty  in  their  own  domains,  holding  their  vassals  or 
dependents  in  complete  subjection  to  their  will.  In  times  of 
peace  each  man  cultivated  his  land,  free  of  taxation,  and  subject 
to  no  other  charge  than  that  of  military  service,  required  by  his 
chief  according  to  feudal  law.  When  the  province  was  involved 
in  war,  each  village,  though  taxed  to  furnish  only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  was  bound  to  send  on  the  day  appointed  for  a 
general  muster,  all  the  males  capable  of  bearing  arms,  from  whom 
the  rated  number  were  selected  by  the  chief  of  the  province. 

The  fie&  were,  at  first,  revocable  by  the  sovereign,  and  reverted 
to  him  on  the  death  of  the  vassal.  But  under  the  imbecile  Mero- 
vingian kings,  the  title  to  fiefs,  at  length,  became  independent  and 
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Monre,  snd  ripened  into  hereditary  real  property^  similar  to  the 
modem  fee.  In  oonseqaenoe  of  the  fief  beeoming  hereditary,  the 
knd  was  given  out  in  portions,  and  the  Yaasal  himself,  holding 
hia  lands  of  the  sovereign  by  the  tenare  of  military  aerviee,  was 
able  to  create  a  train  of  inferior  vassals,  by  giving  to  them  a 
part  of  bis  estate,  to  be  held  on  the  same  condition  of  serving 
hiio  in  health,  rendering  him  homage  as  their  lord,  and  paying  a 
small  annoal  present  as  a  token  <^  their  subjection. 

The  great  fundamental  principle  on  which  this  singular  institu- 
tion was  founded,  was  self-protection.     Such  a  system  enabled 
the  new  setders  in  a  country  to  secure  themselves,  not  only 
against  the  attacks  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  had  expelled 
from  their  farms  and  possessions,  but  particularly  against  the 
ravages  of  fresh  invaders.     But,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
feudal  system,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  society,  it  was  pro* 
duotive  of  many  evils.     It  was  the  natural  consequence,  in  those 
disorderly  semi-barbarous  times,  when  government  and  law  were 
weak,  and  of  doubtful  existence,  that  the  superior,  or  over  lord, 
should  acquire  both  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  vas* 
sals.     Such  power,  in  such  hands,  in  such  times,  must,  of  conrscy 
have  been  tyrannical  and  oppressive.     These  lords  exercised  the 
privilege  of  coining  money,  and  declaring  war  against  their  pri- 
vate enemies.     In  this  situation  they  soon  disdained  to  consider 
themselves  as  subjects ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  king- 
dom was  soon  broken  into  as  many  separate  principalities  as  it 
contained  powerful  and  disobedient  nobles ;  and  hence  arose  innu- 
merable intestine  wars,  equally  disastrous  to  the  natkmal,  social^ 
and  individual  weal. 

£.very  country  in  Europe  was  wasted  and  kept  in  continual 
agitatioa  by  the  feuds  of  the  barons,  which  gave  rise  in  every 
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eaniilry  lo  tmI  moMtndefl  of  esstles  uid  pkeev  of  iifWigtfc, 
erected  for  tbe  eeourity  of  despotic  ohi^tains  against  domestis 
inTasio&s.  Hie  most  nnmeroas  asd  nsefol  part  of  tbe  aomam* 
nttj — ^the  eommoQ  people— were  no  better  than  elayee ;  and, 
Ihongli  not  all  chained  by  the  leg,  as  the  Roman  slaTes  w«r», 
yet  they  were  transferred  from  one  lord  to  another,  like  the  eatde 
and  implements  of  hnsbandry  attached  to  the  soil,  which 
daily  moistened  by  the  sweat  and  Mood  of  slaTery.  They 
styled  Htft  wf  viUaim — a  cognomen  erery  wi^  indioatiTe  of  their 
serritnde,  degradation,  and  misery.  This  state  <^  things  ao 
eompletely  depleted  the  arm  of  regal  authority,  that  ne^er  the 
mnoceat  ooold  be  protected  nor  the  gnilty  punished. 

A  nnirersal  anarchy  prevailed,  eoeztennre  with  the  feadal 
poMcy ;  the  feelings  of  the  people  became  ^miliar  to  Tiolenee, 
blood,  despotism,  and  the  most  cmel  injnstioe ;  intellectoal  aad 
moral  improyement  ceased ;  the  lichts  of  science,  religion,  mmA 
gOTemment  continaed  to  glimmer  more  dimly  in  their  sockets, 
nntfl  the  ruthless  hand  of  feudal  barbarism  eztragnished  the  lasl 
ray  of  the  dying  tapers,  to  be  lighted  up  again  at  the  dawn  from 
the  dark  ages,  by  tfie  hands  of  modem  reform. 

History  has  recorded  no  period  in  the  annals  fii  Europe  so 
replete  with  the  most  atrocious  actions,  as  that  which  inter- 
vened from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century — ^the  era  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  foudal  system.  At  the  commencement  of  tiie 
twelfth  century,  a  happier  day  began  to  dawn — ^the  misery  of  ^ 
people  began  to  mitigate,  and  government,  law,  civiliiation,  and 
morals  began  to  exert  their  legitimate  infiuenee  tfrer  man. 
Chivalry  produced  a  propitious  effect,  and  a  great  variety  of 
causes  modified  and  ohecked  tbe  ferocity  and  licentionsneaB  of 
the  barons.    No  one  of-  these  ameliorating  causes  was,  perhapti 
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more  aaliitaiy  than  the  establishment  «f  standing  aitniee  in  th« 
fifteenth  century.  The  hands  of  royalty  seiied  this  powerful 
engine,  and  wielded  it  with  sach  hercnleaa  power,  as  to  eraah 
the  strength  and  obstinacy  of  the  noUes,  and,  finally,  redneed 
them  to  order  and  obodienoe. 

The  first  monarch  vrbo  made  these  intaeions  <m  the  rebellions 
nobles,  was  Charles  YII.,  of  France,  in  the  year  1445.     Bat  the 
stmggle  with  fendalism  was  so  severe  that  it  required  the  greatest 
boldness  to  gain  the  victory ;  and  Charles  was  the  monarch  to  do 
it.     He  retained  a  powerful  army  in  his  service,  and  appropriated 
funds  for  their  support.     The  principal  nobiJity  soon  repaired  to 
hb  standard,  and  the  feudal  militia,  who  were  only  occaaonally 
in  the  field,  were  soon  disregarded  by  regular  soldiers.     Henry 
YII.,  of  England,  followed  the  worthy  example  o£  Charles;  and 
other  monarchs  imitated  their  example,  until  a  day  of  government^ 
law,  ancl  order  was  generally  hailed  in  Europe,  and  the  horrors  of 
the  feudal  system  ceased  to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  the  body  politio. 
Such  is  the  history  and  nature  of  the  feudal  policy  which,  for 
centuries,  ravaged  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Poland.     And 
after  all  the  praise  which  has  been  lavished  on  the  feudal  policy 
by  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians — and  after  all  due  allow- 
ances for  any  temporary  advantages  which  may  have  resulted 
from  it  in  a  semi-barbarous  age,  we  are  constrained  to  congra- 
tulate Poland,  that  she  has  lived  and  died  without  drinking  its 
bitter  dregs.     Their  government,  though  fuU  of  faults,  never 
suffered  for  the  want  of  this  most  miserable  ingredient. 

Although  the  feudal  law  of  Europe  never  prevailed  in  Poland, 
yet  their  system  of  land-law  was  founded  on  principles  more 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  and  fiur  more  destructive  to  the 
individual  happiness  of  the  people,  than  the  feudal  atystem  of  Aa 
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Belaboring  nations.  The  only  landholders  were  the  kings,  the 
nobles,  and  a  few  privileged  foreigners.  Those  who  owned  a 
boose  and  a  few  acres  of  land,  oonld  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
nobifity;  and  the  peasantry  and  commercial  class  were  inter- 
dicted by  the  Diet  in  1496,  from  becoming  proprietors  of  land, 
or  possessors  of  charch  preferment.  The  barons  and  nobles, 
from  early  time,  generally  possessed  immense  tracts  of  land, 
which  were  divided  among  them  in  their  military  conquests,  and 
were  partially  and  poorly  cultivated  by  their  slaves.  These 
servile,  miserable  tenants,  ignorant  of  agricaltare  and  commerce, 
in  the  absence  of  their  lords,  who  were  generally  engaged  in 
foreign  wars,  wandered  over  the  immense  territories  of  their 
masters,  OttltivatiDg  large  and  unfenced  fields  for  a  short  season, 
and  then  abandoned  them  for  other  lands  supposed  to  be  more 
fertile,  and  requiring  less  labor.  Thb  state  of  husbandry,  of 
course,  was  unfavorable  to  the  soil,  and  unproductive  to  the 
owner.  There  being  no  intermediate  class  of  yeomanry  between 
the  nobles  and  the  slaves,  such  a  system  of  land-law  would 
operate  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  both.  It  seems  to  be 
essential  to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  any  government,  that 
every  citizen  and  subject  should  have  an  allodial  fee  or  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  soil ;  or,  at  least,  should  have  the  right  of 
owning  lands  according  to  his  means.  These  principles  of  land- 
law,  are  the  ligaments  which  bind  together  the  body  politic  by 
the  strongest  of  all  ties — self-interest.  And  every  government, 
ancient  and  modem,  has  fiourished  or  decayed  in  proportion  as 
the  people  have  been  protected  in  their  free  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights  of  prosperity.* 

*  Fletcher,  52, 53 ;  Sullivan's  Lectures  on  Feudalism ;  Guizot,  III.,  359 ; 
Ooizot,  IT.,  Lectures,  S'— 11 ;  Guizot,  I.,  Lecture  4 ;  Alison,  I.,  349. 
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GOVXBNKENT. 

General  Principles  of  Government — ^Different  Fonm  of  Goveniment — Self- 
government — CentralizatioQ  of  GoTemment — Rights  of  tKe  People- 
Government  of  Poland  previous  to  the  reign  of  the  Piasts — ^The  Govern* 
ment  of  Poland  during  thft  reign  o  the  Piasts — The  Government  under 
the  Jagellons — Government  of  the  Elective  Kings— The  Present  Govexn- 
ment  of  Poland. 

Section  I. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES    OF    OOVBRNMSNT. 

€k)VERNMENT  18  tbat  ooiitrol  wbioh  is  exercised  oyer  the  ao- 
tions  of  men,  as  individuals,  societies,  communities,  or  states,  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  human  family.  When  applied  to  states, 
it  controls  the  administration  of  public  afl^irs,  according  to  the 
principles  of  an  established  constitution,  known  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  nation — aided,  explained,  and  enforced  by  a 
code  of  written  laws,  or  by  long-established  and  well-known 
usages  and  customs  ;  founded  on  the  settled  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  called  the  common  law ;  or  it  may  be  administered, 
as  in  some  countries,  by  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  the  sovereign. 

Government,  in  its  nature,  is  that  order  among  rational  crea- 
tures, which  is  regarded  as  heaven's  lirsk  law ;  and  produces  or 
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contributes  to  all  the  benefits  of  individiial,  social^  and  national 
existenoe.  A  nation  is  like  a  large  family,  where  all  the  inhabit- 
ants are  related  in  one  and  the  same  common  interest,  and  in 
harmony  with  their  indiyidnal  interests  ;  where  all  are  oonneotod 
in  feeling  and  blood,  and  amenable  to  the  same  supreme  power 
and  goyemment,  which  acts  as  the  common  parent  of  eyerj  indi- 
yidnal. 

The  necessity  of  goyemment  is  fonnd  in  the  nature  and  oonstt- 
tution  of  man.  Without  the  controlling  power  and  salutaiy 
restraints  of  goyemment,  founded  on  just  and  useful  laws  ;  inter- 
est and  selfishness,  the  nursery  of  all  yices,  would  be  the  dominant 
principle  of  eyery  man's  actions,  regardless  of  the  r^hts  of  others. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  haye  some  restraint  imposed  upon 
eyery  man ;  some  power  which  shall  direct  and  restrain  his 
actions ;  impelling  him  to  what  is  right  and  deterring  him  from 
what  is  wrong ;  and  the  only  power  which  can  do  this  is  goyem- 
ment. Hence,  it  is  both  the  natural  and  moral  duty  of  eyery 
one,  to  cheerfully  and  quietly  submit  to  all  just  and  useful  re- 
straints ;  and  surrender  to  the  general  goyemment,  in  common 
with  all  others,  so  much  of  his  natural  rights  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  its  support  and  the  general  good  of  all.  Such  a  partial 
surrender  of  human  rights  to  the  general  goyemment,  instead  of 
being  a  sacrifice,  is  a  positiye  adyantsge  ;  so  long^  as  the  conces- 
sion is  made  for  the  common  weal  and  mutual  proteotbn  of  all 
who  participate  in  the  goyemment.  With  the  exception  of  thoae 
powers  and  rights  which  are  thus  suirendered  to  goyemment,  eveiy 
man  la  his  own  goyemor,  and  independent  soyereign  ;  and  is  ml 
liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases,  subject  only  to  the  goyemment  of 
his  Piyine  Soyereign. 

The  necessity  for  goyemment  is  so  intimately  oonneoted  with 
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ihe  oonstitiilioii,  w&nts,  and  happiness  of  man,  that  we  find  it  has 
existed  in  all  ages  of  the  world  in  some  form ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple pervades  the  whole  hnman  fiimilj  at  the  present  day.  In 
eyerj  part  of  the  world  inhabited  by  human  beings,  however 
savage  or  civilised,  they  all  have  their  kings,  mlers,  or  chiefs, 
under  some  form  of  government.  Nor  is  this  all-pervading  law 
restnoted  to  the  hnman  family ;  bnt  extends  through  all  creation, 
animate  and  inanimate,  mortal  and  immortal.  That  order,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  first  law  of  heaven,  is  worthy  of  universal 
dominion  among  ike  hnman  race.  Man,  having  been  created  a 
social  being,  cannot  live  alone ;  and  society  is,  therefore,  his 
natoral  state  of  existence ;  and  government  is  the  controlling 
principle  of  civil  society. 

£very  government  is  dependent  fi>r  its  stability  on  the  self- 
government  of  each  subject — ^the  army  and  navy — ^government 
patronage — decentralization  or  its  nniversal  prevalence  among 
the  people— and  the  patriotism  of  the  masses.  It  is  the  dnty  and 
privflege  of  each  citizen  to  govern  himself  with  justice  and  pro- 
priety, subject  to,  and  in  conformity  with,  those  rights  which  he 
has  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  general  government;  and, 
where  self-government  prevails  in  its  purity,  the  business  of  state 
government  is  secure  and  easy.  The  great  rule  of  self-govern- 
ment is,  to  govern  ourselves  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness  during  our  entire  existence  in  time  and  eternity, 
regardless  of  all  temporary  enjoyments  which  eonfiict  with  this 
principle  ;  and  this  rule  is  complied  with  only  when  we  obey  tiie  will 
of  God.  Self-government  is  the  principal  distinguishing  feature 
between  savage  and  civilized  nations.  Where  citizens  govern 
tiiemselves  with  propriety,  very  littie  remains  for  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  do ;  except  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  affairs  committed 

15 
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to  the  trust  of  ihe  nilers.     Self-government  embraces  all  tlie 
elementary  principles  of  national  govemment ;  and  the  latter  is 
fouDded  on  the  former,  and  cannot  long  exist  without  it.     The 
analogy  b.-tween  the  will,  the  intellectual  powers,  the  oonscienee 
and  moral  feelings  of  the  individual  on  the  one  hand — and  the 
sovereignty  or  executive  power,  the  legislative,  the  judicial  and 
the  fraternal  powers  of  the  national  govemment  on  the  other,  are 
so  clear  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  intimate  and  indispensable 
connection.     The  decentralization  of  government  so  as  to  diffuse 
its  privileges  and  responsibilities  equally  through  all  the  provinces 
and  parts  of  the  nation,  has  always  been  a  desideraium  in  political 
science,  and  never  attained,  except  in  England  and  Americv 
In  the  United  States,  this  principle  universally  prevails  more 
completely  than  in  any  other  nation  ancient  or  modern;  and 
England  ranks  next  in  this  particular.     The  great  evil  of  con- 
centrating the  entire  govemment  in  the  hands  of  the  few  at  thia 
capital  of  the  country,  has  always  been  severely  felt  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  nations  ;  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
fatal  rocks  on  which  nations  have  been  wrecked.     It  was  highly 
ruinous  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  Poland ;  and  has  ever  been  the 
great  bone  of  contention  between  urban  and  rural  society.     It 
has  cost  France  centuries  of  war  and  millions  of  treasure ;  and 
is  still  the  great  obstacle  which  that  nation  has  to  surmount  in 
its  march  of  democracy.     Russia  relies  solely  on  her  powerful 
army  and  liberal  govemment  patronage ;  without  the  self-govern- 
ment or  patriotism  of  her  subjects.     The  Polish  government 
most  unfortunately  was  destitute  of  self-government,  patriotiBm, 
decentralization,  or  a  powerful  army — except  temporarily  under 
the  most  skilful  generals — while  her  government  patronage  was 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  nobility. 
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If  we  woTild  profit  by  the  national  catastrophe  of  Poland,  we 
must  earefdllj  inyestigate  the  causes  which  conspired  to  produce 
these  diisastrous  effects ;  among  which  is  their  defective  govern- 
ment. In  order  to  understand  the  Polish  government,  its  nature, 
principles,  and  effects,  it  may  be  necessary  to  sketch  briefly  the 
leading  features  of  a  sound  government,  containing  that  system  or 
power  by  which  the  laws  of  a  country  are  made  and  executed. 
Although  the  forms  of  government,  including  ancient  and  modern 
nations,  are  nominally  numerous,  yet,  in  reaKty,  they  may  all  be 
reduced  to  six  general  classes:  1,  Patriarchal  government;  2, 
Monarchy ;  3,  Aristocracy  ;  4,  Democracy ;  5,  Theocrttcy ;  and, 
6,  Stratocracy. 

The  patriarchal  form  of  government,  and,  probably,  the  first 
that  existed,  prevuled  in  Asia  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  is  in 
sabstance  found  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabian  sheiks  at  the  present 
day.     It  is  adopted  generally  among  the  American  Indians,  and 
other  savage  nations,  as  administered  by  their  patriarchs  or  chiefii, 
who  are  elected  to  office  on  accoxmt  of  their  bravery,  wisdom,  and 
experience,  and  generally  called  '*  independent  chiefe,"  as  among 
the  North  American  Indians  and  the  Eastern  Arabians.     There 
are  two  kinds  of  monarchy,  absolute  and  limited.     An  absolute 
monarchy  is  a  government  in  which  the  will  of  the  monarch  b  the 
only  law,  as  in  Russia.     A  limited  monarchy  is  a  government  in 
which  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  limited  bylaw,  as  in  England. 
An  aristocracy  is  a  government  administered  by  a  few  men, 
usually  styled  the  nobility.     A  democratic,  or  republican  govern- 
ment, is  that  in  which  the  people  choose  their  own  rulers,  and  all 
are  governed  by  ail,  through  the  medium  of  a  democratic,  elective 
representadou,  based  on  liberty,  equality,  reciprocity,  and  law,  as 
in  the  United  States.     A  theocracy  is  a  government  under  the 
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immediftte  supervision  of  the  Supreme  BeiDg,  as  the  govemioeiii 
of  the  Jews  under  Moses.  A  stratocracy  is  a  military  goyern- 
ment,  as  that  of  the  Cossacks.  The  chief  excellence  of  a  good 
government  depends  more  on  the  fundamental  principles  by  which 
it  is  conducted,  than  on  its  form.  Every  government,  whatever 
form  it  may  assume,  may  have  some  useful  principles  ;  and,  the 
more  perfect  the  principles,  the  better  the  government.  Of  all 
the  forms  of  government  known  in  history,  that  of  the  United 
States  is  the  host,  and  England  is  the  next. 

Government  is  a  divine  institution,  and  designed  for  the  good 
of  the  governed.  That  government  is  the  best  which  secares  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  individually  and  collectively, 
all  things  considered.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  supreme  national 
power  to  give  to  each  and  all  its  subjects  the  greatest  deraocraoy 
consistent  with  the  general  and  individual  weal.  A  sound  demo- 
cratic government  is  founded  on  liberty,  equality,  firatemity, 
reciprocity,  benevolence,  law,  literature,  morality,  and  religion. 
It  must  be  free  from  powerful  monopolies  and  aristocratic  eBta}>- 
lishments,  a  plain,  useful,  unostentatious  system,  void  of  titles  of 
nobility,  pomp,  and  extravagance,  securing  equal  political  rights 
and  protection  to  all,  and  partial  favors  to  none.  Every  citiien  10 
entitled  to  equal  rights  of  property,  life,  liberty,  charaoter^  ednea- 
tion,  government,  law,  and  religion.  Church  and  State  ehoold  bo 
independent  of  each  other,  yet  friendly ;  and,  like  twin  sisters,  go 
hand  in  hand,  affording  mutual  aid  and  assistance  to  each  other. 
Government  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of  the 
peoj^e,  ever  progressing  and  advancing  from  one  degree  of  deve- 
lopment  to  another,  until  both  attain  peribotion.  The  greatest  liberty 
and  the  least  restraint,  consistent  with  the  greatest  good  of  the 
whole — ^not  to  §ovem  too  much,  and  jet  enoi^*-ftrB  the  fondo- 
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iiMiital  principles  in  evetrj  wise  administration,  its  object  is  to 
make  the  people  bappy,  wise,  powerful,  and  wealthy  ;  and  every 
facility  for  physioal,  intellectual,  moral,  and  national  progression 
shonld  be  furnished  by  gOTcrnment,  which  the  people  cannot 
provide  for  themselves.  And  when  administered  in  good  faith, 
wisdom,  and  utility,  it  never  fails  to  produce  these  beneficial 
resulta. 

The  power  and  labor  of  administering  the  government  should 
be  wisely  divided  and  balanced  between  the  people,  the  executive, 
the  legislative,  and  the  judiciary. 

All  men  are  by  nature  firee,  equal,  and  independent ;  having 

certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and 

defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and 

pursuing  their  own  interest  and  happiness.     All  political  power  is 

inherent  in  the  people  ;  and  government  is  instituted  for  their 

protection,  security,  and  benefit ;  and  they  have  the  right  to  alter 

w  reform  the  same,  according  to  law,  whenever  the  public  good 

may  require  it.     The  right  of  trial  by  jury, — a  representative 

government,  chosen  by  the  free  sa£Frage  of  every  qualified  male 

cittten,  by  annual  elections,  or  within  such  deferred  periods  as 

may  best  secure  the  public  interest,  in  which  the  rights  of  all  may 

be  fully  and  equally  represented, — the  right  of  petition, — ^wise, 

equal,  and  just  laws, — competent,  honest,  and  effective  officers, — 

a  learned,  worthy,  and  effective  judiciary, — a  constitution,  settling 

all  the  fundamental  principles  of  government,  public  policy,  and 

laws, — a  full  and  complete  code  of  rights,  and  remedial  law, — 

the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religion,  without  religious  tests 

or  religious  qualifications,  provided  that  the  liberty  of  conscience 

thus  secured  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  licentiousness, 

or  justify  acts  inoonsiBtent  with  the  peace,  safety,  and  general  weal 
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of  the  state  and  the  people, — are  all  inalienable  baman  rigfais. 
The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corptu  should  extend  to  all 
oases  of  illegal  imprisonment^  and  should  never  be  suspended, 
exoept  in  cases  of  rebellion,  invasion,  or  war,  when  the  public 
safety  requires  it.     It  is  the  ri^t  of  the  governed  to  be  protected 
from  excessive  bail  and  unreasonable  fines,  as  well  as  from  orael 
and  inhuman  punishments.      No  member  of  the  state  should  be 
disfranchised,  or    deprived  of  any  of  the  rights   or  privileges 
secured  to  any  oitisen,  except  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers.     No  person  should  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
oapital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime — exoept  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, and  in  cases  of  militia  when  in  actual  service,  and  the  land 
and  naval  forces  in  time  ai  war,  or  which  the  state  may  keep  in 
Ume  of  p^ace,  and  in  oases  of  petit  larceny  under  the  regulation 
of  the  legislature — ^unless  on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury  ;  and  no  person  should  be  indicted  until  he  has  had  a 
full  and  fair  hearing ;  and,  in  every  trial,  in  all  courts,  the  party 
accused  should  be  allowed  to  appear  and  defend  in  person,  or  with 
counsel,  as  in  civil  cases.     No  citisen  should  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  o£Fenoe,  nor  compelled,  in  any  criminal 
case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  legal  process  of  law;  nor  should 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compen- 
sation.    The  interests  of  the  domestic  relations  so  far  overbalance 
the  trifling  pecuniary  rights  of  creditors,  as  to  require  a  suifficient 
amount  of  property,  personal  and  real,  for  the  necessary  use  of 
the  family,  with  economy  and  reasonable  industry,  to  be  protected 
by  law  from  execution,  including  a  comfortable  homestead  ;  and 
the  property  of  married  women  should  be  secured  from  the  debts 
of  the  husband.      Every  citisen  has  the  natural  right  to  freely 
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speak,  write,  and  publisli  his  sentiments  on  all  subjeots,  being 
responsible  for  its  abuse  ;  and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  should  be  subjected  to  no  other  legal  restraints.    The  people, 
in  their  right  of  sovereignty,  possess  the  original  and  ultimate 
property  in  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  ;   and  all 
lands,  the  title  to  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs,  revert  or 
escheat  to  the  people'.     All  lands  should  be  allodial,  and  free  from 
feudal  tenures  ;  so  that,  subject  only  to  the  liability  to  escheat,  the 
entire  and  absolute  property  is  vested  in  the  owners,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  respective  estates.     To  these  rights  of  the 
people  may  be  added  the  following :   No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex 
fost  facto  law,  should  be  passed;  no  title  of  nobility  granted ; 
no  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  previous  contracts  should  exist ; 
soldiers  should  not  be  quartered  in  their  houses  in  time  of  peace, 
without  their  consent,  nor  in  time  of  war,  unless  authorized  by  law  ; 
they  are  entitled  to  security  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  no  warrants 
should  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized.      All  powers,  not  delegated  by  law 
to  ^e  general  government,  belong  to  the  people ;  and  it  is  their 
light  freely  and  peaceably  to  assemble  together,  to  consult  for  the 
common  good,  to  instruct  their  representatives,  to  amend  their 
constitution,  or  make  a  new  one,  and  petition  the  legislature  for 
redress  of  grievances.     All  laws  of  a  general  nature  should  have 
a  uniform  bearing  and  operation  on  all  the  governed.     That  relict 
of  ancient  barbarity,  imprisonment  for  debt,  should  never  exist 
among  a  free  people.     Foreigners,  who  are  in  good  faith  residents 
of  the  state,  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  of  possession, 
enjoyment,  and  inheritance  of  property,  as  native-bom  oitzzens. 
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Neither  dayery  nor  inyolnntary  sorritudei  nnleas  for  ihe 
ment  of  crime,  should  be  tolerated  bj  goTemment.  Treason 
against  the  state  consists  only  in  leyjing  war  against  it,  adhering 
to  its  enemies,  or  ^ying  them  aid  and  comfort ;  and  no  person 
should  be  conyicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  eyidence  of  two 
witnesses  to  some  oyert  act  or  confession,  in  open  court.  ESyexy 
citiaen  is  liable  to  be  taxed,  according  to  his  property,  for  the 
support  of  goyemment,  besides  duties,  imposts,  and  the  goyem- 
ment  funds.  When  the  goyernment  becomes  so  corrupt,  imbecile, 
or  defectiye,  as  to  be  useless,  the  people  may,  as  a  list  resort, 
reyolutionize,  and  form  a  new  one.  Such  a  bill  of  rights  is  the 
natural  and  inalienable  property  and  inheritance  of  a  free  people, 
and  should  remain  inyiolate  for  eyer. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  goyemment  should  be  so  diyided  and 
balanced  between  the  ezecutiye,  the  legislatiye,  and  judieial 
departments,  as  to  preyent  each  from  haying  an  undue  ascen- 
dency ;  and  afford  mutual  aid  and  protection  to  each  department, 
forming  one  united  whole.  The  national  legislature,  or  congress, 
should  be  diyided  between  the  assembly  and  senate,  independent 
of  each  other,  with  a  yeto  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
ezecutiye,  except  such  laws  as  may  be  passed  by  a  majority  of 
two  thirds.  The  goyernment  is  bound  to  a  faithful  obseryanoe 
of  the  laws  of  nations  and  national  treaties, — ^to  maintain  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  all  powers,  as  far  as  possible,  without  a  sacrifice  of 
national  honor  and  principle,^ — ^to  maintain  peace  and  abstain  from 
war,  except  as  a  necessary  and  last  resort  for  self-defence,  and  the 
protection  of  national  rights, — and  secure  to  the  people  a  sound 
republican  form  of  goyemment,  administered  in  good  hiih.  The 
legislative  power  of  the  state  should  be  yested  in  a  senate  and 
assembly,  elected  annually  by  the  people,  or  at  such  deferred 
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periocb  and  in  aaoh  olassifioatioQ  as  will  best  promote  the  pnblio 
good,  daly  and  equally  apportioned  among  the  inhabitants,  in  such 
districts  as  to  aecnre  to  all  a  full  and  &ir  representation.     The 
supreme  ezecntiye  power  belongs  to  the  governor,  ohief  magis- 
trate,  or  president  of  the  nation,— eleeted  from  the  citisens  by  the 
people  on  general  ticket,  for  a  period  not  leas  than  two  nor  more 
than  four  years, — distinguished   for  his   talents,   learning^  and 
integrity.      A  sufficient  number  of  other  worthy  and  oompetent 
officers  should  be  ohosen  by  the  people,  to  carry  out  and  execute 
the  gOTemment  in  all  its  departments.     The  foundation  of  every 
weU^organiied  government  is  a  pure  and  able  judioidry,  sufficiently 
numerous  to  bring  justice  home  to  the  doors  of  every  citizen  and 
subject,  with  reasonable  expense  and  dispatch.     It  is  the  duty  of 
the  national  power  to  sustain  the  educational  interests  of  the 
pei^le;  provide  an  efficient  army  and  navy,  and  organiie  and 
support  th«  militia ;  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  ;  to 
leiy  and   collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excise ;  to  pay  the 
government  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people  ;  establish  uniform  rules  of  natural- 
ization and  bankruptcy ;   coin  money,  and  regulate  the    value 
thereof;  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ;  provide  laws 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors; 
eitablish  post  offices  and  post  roads ;  to  promote  civilization,  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature ;  to  secure  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  writings  and  discoveries,  and  provide 
international  copy-right  laws  for  the  protection  of  foreign  authors, 
and  thereby  protect  those  at  home ;  to  declare  war ;  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  laws  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water ;  to  raise  and  support  armies ;  provide  and  msdn- 
tnnan&vy;  to  estteate  tha  kwa ;  aappcvas  insarraotica  and  repel 
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inTuioD ;  and  make  all  laws  naoessary  to  earry  on  and  snpporl 
the  goyernment  in  the  best  manner.  No  money  should  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  without  appropriation  made  by  law.  The 
military  power  most  be  subservient  to  the  oitril  power.  No  stand- 
ing army  should  be  kept  in  time  of  peaee,  and,  in  time  of  war,  no 
appropriation  for  a  standing  army  should  be  made  for  a  longer 
time  than  two  years.  A  plurality  vote  must  control,  and  the 
majority  and  minority  should  regulate  their  interoourse  by  the 
principles  of  mutual  forbearance  and  reciprocal  concession.  A 
judicious  tariff,  sufficient  for  the  necessary  protection  of  home 
industry  and  the  expenses  of  government,  is  one  of  the  fixst  of 
national  duties. 

The  indispensable  means  of  government  are  moral  suanon, 
legal  coercion,  military  force,  and  wealtii.  The  principal  means 
of  carrying  on  and  maintaining  a  sound  republican  government, 
among  a  free,  democratic  people,  is  moral  suasion,  based  upon 
the  education  and  evangelical  religion  of  the  masses.  Three 
fourths  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  governed  and  con- 
trolled by  this  great  moral  power.  Where  moral  suasion  ends, 
legal  coercion  begins,  and  military  force  again  follows  in  ite  turn. 
The  former  power  is  designed  for  the  government  of  all ;  the  two 
latter  for  the  rebellious  few. 

Such  is  the  Magna,  Chwrta^  the  constitution  and  laws  of  eyery 
well-organised  government.  And  conformity,  or  non*conformity 
to  these  first  principles,  must  ultimately  decide  the  fate  of  every 
nation.  The  government  of  the  American  Union  and  the  States 
contain  these  principles*  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  and  most 
perfect  government  on  earth.  England  contains  most  of  them, 
and  ranks  next.  France,  under  her  new  Oonstitntion,  has 
adopted  many  of  them  ;  and  all  ancient  and  modern  nations  have 
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or  perished  by  obeying  or  yiolating  these  elementuj 
kwB  of  their  naticmal  being.  Rnssia,  Turkey,  Africa,  and,  in 
fret,  all  modem  nations,  are  gradually  incorporating  more  or  less 
of  them  into  their  goyernment,  laws,  and  institations ;  and  their 
progresdon  and  deyelopment  are  graduated 'aoeordingly.  These 
laws  of  national  existence,  when  compared  wiih  the  goyernment, 
history,  and  ftJl  of  Poland,  fnrnish  as  with  ample  data  to  explain 
an  the  misfbrtanes  of  this  nnfortonate  repnblie.  But  yery  few, 
if  any,  of  these  fimdamental  principles  of  a  sound,  healthy  goy- 
ernment can  be  fbimd  in  her  history.  It  would  seem,  goyern- 
ment was  what  heayen  denied  them  ;  and  the  world  has  done  the 
same.  With  these  general  principles  of  goyernment  as  our 
standard,  we  may,  with  better  hopes  of  snooeos,  now  adyance  to 
the  stadj  of  Polish  goyernment. 


Section  II. 


POUSH   OOyERKMENT. 


In  describing  the  goyernment  of  Poland,  it  wiU  be  neeeosary 
to  examine  its  history,  its  principles,  and  its  effects.  Preyioos  to 
the  reign  of  Piast,  which  commenced  early  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  goyernment  of  Poland  was  patriarchal,  and  resembled  other 
patriarchal  goyemments  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Poland, 
for  many  centuries,  was  goyemed  by  an  electiye  chief,  under  the 
title  of  duke,  or  general ;  but  no  regular  dynasty  was  established 
until  the  accessbn  and  election  of  Piast  in  840  A.  D.,  or,  as  some 
reckon,  in  830,  which  was  accomplished  with  great  difficult. 
The  goyernment  of  the  dukes  and  military  chiefii  of  the  north, 
fike  the  more  ancient  patriarchs  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
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ifl  flobstaiitiany  ihe  same  m  an  abeolute  monarchy,  where  i&e  wffl 
of  the  BOTOreign  is  ihe  sole  and  absolute  kw,  by  which  the  goT- 
emment  is  administered  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  otct 
the  subjects. 

The  elcTatlon  of  Piast  to  the  throne  changed  the  goremment 
of  Poland  from  a  patriarchal  to  an  absolute  monarchy.  The 
power  of  the  soTcreign  was  controlled  by  his  own  will  and  the 
fear  of  his  barons ;  who,  in  fiMt,  generally  ruled  the  kings  of 
Poland.  The  reign  of  Pisst  introduced  a  new  element  into  the 
goTemment|  by  the  cultivation  of  peace  instead  of  war^  whieh 
continued  lor  thirty  years :  a  period  of  quiet  and  repoee  ncTer 
enjoyed  by  the  nation  before  or  since.  In  that  early  day,  and 
among  a  barbarous  people,  which  had  been  continually  aoeufr- 
tomed,  for  time  immemorial,  to  the  predatory  wars  of  the  nomad 
tribes,  under  their  despotic  mlHtary  chiefe,  it  must  haye  required 
a  high  order  of  talent  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony  among 
such  a  nation,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Tet  such  was  the 
reign  of  Piast,  whose  goyemment  has  CTcr  been  revered  by  the 
Poles,  as  the  halcyon  days  of  their  history.  The  statesman  may 
learn  an  important  lesson  from  this  reign — that  men,  even  in  a 
savage  state,  can  be  governed  by  mild  means  and  moral  suaaioii 
much  better  than  by  military  force ;  and  human  nature,  in  ite 
rudest  state,  is  capable  of  appreciating  a  wise  and  benevolent 
government.  Piast  was  a  kind,  humane  sovereign,  always  con- 
sulting the  good  of  his  people,  and  never  abused  his  power.  And 
it  would  seem,  that  at  this  early  day  the  Poles  were  capable  of 
being  governed  by  wise  laws  and  moral  principle,  when  judi- 
ciously administered.  Nor  were  they  insensible  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  Piast  before  and  after  his  election ;  and  even  the  hospi- 
tatitiee  of  his  scanty  table,  and  his  general  ki&dness  btfore  «iid 
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Aning  his  reigns  were  reoiprooated  by  hk  b«rb«roiie 
with  ioTe  and  obedienoe.  The  aame  principle  may  be  traced  in 
the  history  of  all  goTemmeats,  in  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem ; 
and  had  the  same  money,  talent,  and  labor  been  Tested  and 
expended  in  goyeming  men  by  moral  suasion,  fonnded  on  ednoa* 
tion,  benevolenoe,  reciprocity,  even-handed  justice,  mntaal  for- 
bearance, and  reciprocal  concession,  and  the  general  good,  which 
have  been  wasted  in  aggresstve  war — ^thus  world,  instead  of  being  a 
theatre  of  strife  and  human  butchery  for  six  thousand  years, 
would  now  be  enjoying  its  millennial  glory,  where  human  rights 
would  be  universally  respected  and  enjoyed. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  the  reign  of  Mieesylas  I., 
in  A.  D.  964,  forms  an  important  era  in  the  government  of 
Poland.  This  prince  seems  to  have  inherited  the  mantle  of 
peace,  which  so  gracefully  adorned  Piast,  his  illustrious  ancestor 
and  royal  predecessor.  The  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
the  abolition  of  heathen  idolatry,  always  form  an  important  crisis 
in.  the  history  of  nations.  OeneraUy,  no  change  is  more  exciting, 
and  attended  with  more  serious  consequences,  than  a  radical 
reformation  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  And  yet  the  Poles 
submitted  to  tbb  important  improvement,  introduced  by  Miecsy- 
Iss,  without  resistance ;  another  remarkable  instance  of  their 
natural  capacity  to  be  governed  by  reason  and  judgment,  under 
the  administration  of  wise  and  discreet  rulers.  So  rapid  was 
thor  progress  in  the  school  of  Christianity,  that  during  the  reign 
of  this  sovereign,  which  contintted  for  thirty-five  years,  their  seal 
ibr  the  new  fiuth  was  so  ardent,  that  when  any  portion  of  the 
gospel  was  read,  the  hearers  half-drew  their  swords,  to  testify 
thdr  readiness  to  defend  -its  principles.  The  history  of  the 
Polish  govenuoeiiiy  in  the  reign  of  Miecayhui  I.»  which  has  been 
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most  &yorab]y  written  by  the  monks,  has  not  escaped  the  criti- 
cisms of  other  religious  sects ;  but  the  impartial  historian  has  no 
hesitation  in  striking  the  balance  decidedly  in  &yor  of  ^e  Polish 
records,  which  describe  this  reign  as  a  great  improyement  in  thdr 
government.* 

Daring  the  reign  of  Boleslas  III.,  from  1103  to  1139,  the  gor- 
ernment  organized  the  militia  or  potpolite  of  Poland  ;  an  impor- 
tant improyement  in  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  and  wonld  haye 
been  far  more  useful  if  it  had  been  properly  sustained  by  the 
subsequent  soyereigns.  Monopoly  is  equally  odious  in  war  and 
peace.  Eyery  qualified  citiaen  should  be  permitted  and  required 
to  bear  arms  in  the  defence  of  his  country ;  and  a  democratic 
militia  well-regulated  and  commanded,  where  eyery  soldier  has 
free  and  equal  access  to  fame  according  to  his  deeds  and  merits,  is 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  eyery  sound  and  successful  goyem- 
ment.  The  militia  system  of  the  American  States  is  the  best 
military  organisation  in  the  world,  as  the  late  wars  with  Eq^and 
and  Mexico  clearly  proycf 

In  the  reign  of  Boleslas  lY.,  which  continued  from  A.  D. 
1139  to  1 173,  his  goyemment  adopted  the  dangerous  principle  of 
converting  their  heathen  neighbors  to  Christiamty  by  means  of 
the  sword ;  a  ruinous  policy,  as  the  history  of  religion  conolo- 
siyely  proves.  They  first  tried  the  experiment  on  their  northern 
neighbors,  the  Prussians,  who  were  degraded  idolators,  and  at 
first  met  with  apparent  success ;  but  at  length  the  Polish  troops 
were  defeated,  and  the  enterprise  met  with  a  signal  fiulure.  Chris- 
tianity has  never  been  dependent  on  war  for  its  converts ;  and 
ever  since  the  sword  of  Peter  received  the  stem  rebuke  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  his  true  apostles  and 
«  Fletehei^  19, 90.  f  Fletcher,  32. 
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mmisters  baT6  relied  on  the  ^^  sword  of  the  spirit/'  for  saeoess. 
These  religious  crusades  cost  Poland,  in  common  with  all  Europe 
who  embarked  in  them,  millions  of  precious  lives  and  valuable 
treasures,  while  Christianity  blushed  at  the  impiety,  and  wept  for 
die  injuries  received  &om  pretended,  but  deluded  friends.* 

The  government,  not  satisfied  with  fighting  their  enemies  in 
self-defence,  and  in  aggressive  wars,  adopted  the  ruinous  policy 
of  fighting  the  battles  of  other  nations  merely  for  the  asking. 
This  folly  prevailed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Boleslas  II.,  and 
continued  nntil  the  death  of  John  Sobieski.  No  nation  can  long 
ezbt  under  the  depleting  power  of  war,  which  always  produoee 
anarchy  and  confusion,  poverty  and  distress,  desolation  and  min. 
If  a  state  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  from  civil  war,  except  as 
a  means  of  self-defence,  the  government  should  rejoice  and  be 
content ;  without  superadding  the  crime  of  making  merchandise 
of  invasive  war.  This  propensity  of  mingling  in  the  quarrelB 
of  foreign  nations,  in  violation  of  good  faith  and  national  treaties, 
was  seised  as  a  pretext  for  annihilating  the  Polish  government,  by 
Rnssia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  who  had  each  in  their  turn  received 
the  aid  of  Polish  arms  in  times  of  adversity.  No  principle  of 
government  is  better  settled,  than  rigorous  neutrality  in  relation 
to  the  wars  of  foreign  nations  ;  and  Poland  learned  this  lesson  by 
sad  experience.! 

The  reign  of  Casimir  II.,  commencing  1 178,  furnishes  another 
remarkable  instance  in  the  history  of  Poland,  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Poles  for  a  rational  and  free  government,  when  administered 
by  a  mild,  wise,  and  discreet  sovereign.  Casimir  soothed  the 
4>irit  of  war,  ruled  his  subjects  with  great  liberality  and  human- 

•  Fletcher,  33,  73.  t  Fletcher,  80. 
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i<j7,  ftnd  endeared  himBelf  to  his  people  by  his  beaeTolenoe  and 
justice. 

With  the  reign  of  Casimir  III.  in  1333,  oommenoed  a  new  era 
in  the  goTernment  of  Poland.     Thos  far  Poland  had  been  goT- 
emed  for  nearly  thirteen  oenturies — ^inclnding  the  early  patriar- 
ohal  goTemment  of  the  nomad  tribes — ^without  written  law  either 
in  the  form  of  a  constitution,  code,  or  otherwise.     The  only  laws 
which  regulated  the  government,  were  precedents,  opinions,  and 
passions,  dictated  by  the  interest  of  the  sovereign,  and  his  most 
powerful  nobles ;  which  existed  in  a  confused  mass,  until  Gssimir 
the  Great,  the  PoUsh  Justinian,  first  reduced  them  to  a  formal, 
though  imperfect  code.     His  predecessor  had  convoked  an  assem- 
bly of  the  bishops  and  barons  at  Chenoiny,  in  the  same  yrar  of 
his  death,  to  revise  the  kws ;  but  the  work  remained  unfinished, 
and,   ten   years  after,  Casimir  called  a  diet  at  Wislica,  after 
separate  meetings  had  been  held  in  Great  and  Little  Poland,  to 
draw  up    sketches    of  the  proposed  reform ;  from  which  the 
famous  code  of  Wislica  was  compiled.     For  this  important  work, 
the  sovereign  received  the  flattering  title — '^  Tht  King  of  thi 
Serfs.''" 

But,  the  government  of  Poland  seemed  only  like  a  deoeitfiil 
phantom,  which,  after  beckoning  them  on  through  so  many  cen- 
turies of  toil  and  war,  diversified  with  alternate  prosperity  and 
adversity,  vanished  the  moment  they  attempted  to  grasp  it.  The 
sunny  days  of  Gasimir's  reign  were  soon  clouded  by  the  stormy 
administration  of  his  successor,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary.  The 
election  of  a  foreign  prince  to  the  throne  was  a  disastrous  event 
in  the  history  of  Poland ;  from  which  the  government  never 
recovered.     The  unwise  policy  of  choosing  sovereigns,  rulers,  and 

*  Fletcher,  35, 3a 
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public  officers,  from  foreign  natioxui,  has  mined  more  nations  than 
Poland  ;  and  has  long  since  been  repudiated  bj  modem  govern- 
ments. This  fatal  step  of  setting  up  the  crown  of  Poland  as  a 
price  for  foreign  ambition,  introduced  those  brutal  strifes  and 
fiustions  of  the  nobility,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  final  con- 
quest^f  the  nation.  The  chief  ruler  of  a  nation  should  always 
be  a  native-born  citiaen,  and  this  principle  has  become  a  cardinal 
rule  in  all  well  regulated  governments.* 

The  wary  Poles,  as  if  conscious  of  the  sacrifice  they  were 
about  to  make,  by  the  coronation  of  a  foreign  king,  remodelled 
and  enlarged  the  coronation  oath,  or  pacta  conventa^  which  had 
existed  nominally  for  centuries ;  but  was  generally  violated  by 
their  sovereigns.  Fearing  the  consequences  of  the  dangerous 
eourse  they  were  pursuing,  in  changing  the  government  from  the 
hands  of  Polish  citiaens,  to  foreign  rulers,  they  required  Louis  to 
resign  all  right  to  the  royal  domains — or  nearly  all — and  confer 
them  on  his  ofiB^sers  or  starosia4y  as  benefices,  whom  he  had  no 
right  to  remove,  without  the  consent  of  the  senate  or  assembly 
ol  nobles  ;  to  require  no  personal  service,  to  impose  no  taxes,  or 
wage  war  without  their  consent,  nor  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  lords  over  their  serfs.  These  restrictions  reduced  the 
power  of  the  king  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  very  similar  to 
England  ;  and,  had  they  been  faithfully  observed  by  the  crown, 
would  have  been  an  improvement  in  the  government  of  Poland. 
But  they  were  soon  disregarded  by  Louis,  who  continued  his  resi- 
dence in  Hungary,  and  filled  all  the  principal  offices  with  Hun* 
garians,  regardless  of  his  solemn  vows  and  coronation  oath. "I* 

The  death  of  Louis,  in  1383,  terminated  the  government  of 
the  Piasts.     During  their  administration  of  bd2  years,  they  laid 
•  FlAteber,  41, 60, 61 .  f  Idem.  41. 
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the  foandations  of  all  the  most  important  Polish  institations, 
their  laws,  Diets,  and  orders,  and  their  political,  religions,  and 
literary  institutions. 

The  government  of  the  JageUons,  which  commenced  in  1384, 
like  the  prey  ions  dynasty  of  the  Piasts,  introdaced  some  Talnable 
changes,  while  others  proved  ruinous.  The  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania to  Poland  under  one  government  was  an  unfortunate  policy 
for  both  nations.  Their  character,  manners,  religion,  laws,  govera- 
ments,  and  institutions,  were  so  different  and  repugnant  to  each 
other,  that  no  common  interest,  sufficiently  strong  to  unite  them 
harmoniously,  could  ever  be  created ;  and  therefore  the  two  pro- 
vinces always  entertained  the  worst  jealousies,  founded  on  their 
opposite  interests  and  feelings.  The  annexation  of  new  provinces 
is  a  dangerous  policy,  where  the  inhabitants  and  their  institutions 
are  so  different  and  hostile  as  to  endanger  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  union.  No  nation  can  wisely  extend  its  government  over 
more  territory  than  can  be  governed  harmoniously  by  the  same 
laws  and  institutions.  All  the  fallen  nations  of  antiquity  were 
wrecked  on  this  fatal  rock ;  and  modem  governments  may  profit 
by  shunning  their  pernicious  example.  Had  Greece  and  Rome 
confined  their  governments  to  such  provinces  and  subjects  as 
cherished  their  laws,  and  avoided  their  foreign  aggressive  oon* 
quests,  which  ultimately  ruined  them  by  treason  and  revolt,  they 
might  be  flourishing  republics,  even  at  the  present  day.  The 
Cossacks  and  Lithuanians  never  benefited  Poland ;  both  proved 
to  be  unprofitable  and  ruinous  acquisitions. 

The  government  under  Casimir  lY.  forms  a  bright  period  in 
the  history  of  Poland.  In  the  year  1467,  the  Polish  Diet  or 
Parliament  was  organized.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  senate 
consisted  only  of  the  bishops  and  principal  officers  of  the  kingdom, 
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as  establiBhed  by  Boleslas  I.,  in  the  elevenih  oentnry.  Wkdidas 
first  assembled  his  nobles  in  a  Diet  in  1331,  and  Casimir,  his 
■necesBor,  followed  his  example.  The  assemblies  were  composed 
ci  dUferent  orders,  formed  bj  the  king,  on  the  principle  of  balano- 
mg  power  between  the  oris^rocy— embracing  the  most  inflaen- 
tial  nobles — and  the  nomerons  barons,  who  possessed  the  title  of 
noblemen,  bnt  in  Biot  eonstitnted  a  separate  interest,  and  were 
considered  the  demoeraey.  The  Diets  previoos  to  Casimir  IV., 
had  been  general  assemblies  of  all  the  nobles,  comprising  the 
army  ;  bat  these  nnmeroos  and  nnmanageftble  meetings,  of  more 
than  one  hnndred  thousand  horsemen,  induced  the  Poles  to 
attempt  the  representative  system  of  £arope.  The  Poles  had 
long  been  familiar  with  their  Dietines  or  coUoquia^  which  had  been 
held  by  each  of  their  palatines  in  their  palatinates,  for  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  and  necessity,  the  mother  of  inyention, 
had  taught  them  to  manage  their  public  business  by  deputies ; 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  districts  generally  adopted  the 
principle  ;  until  in  1468,  they  sent  two  deputies  for  each  district 
to  the  General  Diet.  The  representative  system,  however,  ulti- 
mately failed — as  we  have  had  occasion  before  to  remark — in 
consequence  of  the  jealousies  and  party  feuds  of  the  ambitious 
nobles.* 

The  senate  consisted  of  the  ministers  of  state,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  clergy,  the  palatines,  and  casteilons,  making  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  members,  until  1767,  when  four  new 
members  were  added  to  represent  Lithuania.  The  senators, 
except  the  clergy,  were  nominated  by  the  king,  and  continued  in 
office  for  life.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  senate  to  preside  over  the 
laws,  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  liberty,  protect  justice  and 
*  Edinbar^  £neyclopeDdia,*Art  Poland.    Fletcher,  42, 49,  90. 
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equity,  and,  jointly  with  the  king,  to  ratify  the  kwi  made  b j  the 
nobility. 

The  Diet  consisted  of  the  king,  the  senators,  and  deputies 
ehosen  from  the  provinces  and  towns,  amounting  to  fbnr  hmkhed. 
Previous  to  the  organisation  of  the  Diet,  the  goTemment  was 
merely  an  absolate  monarchy.  Bat  now  the  king  could  do 
nothing  without  the  nnanimons  consent  of  the  Diet;  nor  could 
any  law  be  passed.  A  Diet  could  not  be  formed  without  the 
senate  and  assembly.  A  portion  of  the  senate  acted  as  a  com- 
mittee to  assist  the  assembly  in  the  transaction  of  their  buaness. 
The  president  of  the  senate  was  the  archbishop  of  Gnesne,  who, 
during  any  interregnum,  performed  the  duties  of  the  king,  and 
presided  at  the  elections  of  the  sovereign.  Before  the  king 
elect  was  proclaimed  as  the  king  of  Poland,  he  was  required  to 
sign  and  swear  to  the  pacta  eonvenia — the  Polish  constitution — 
which  contained  the  conditions  on  which  he  received  the  crown, 
while  kneeling  in  the  most  reverent  and  humble  posture.* 

The  prevalence  of  domestic  wars,  duels,  and  riots,  as  the  means 
of  settling  questions  of  politics,  judicial  rights,  and  family  feuds, 
was  a  familiar  principle  in  the  Polish  government,  which  seldom 
met  with  reproof  from  any  quarter,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  causes  in  the  fall  of  Poland.  A  government  which 
fuls  to  maintain  peace  and  quiet  at  home,  is  worse  than  useless, 
and  should  be  abandoned  or  corrected  at  once. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State  was  a  fundamental  principle 
of  their  government,  and  was  productive  of  its  usual  evils. 
The  government  of  Poland  was  always  under  the  control  of  their 
dominant  religion.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
their  government  was  the  creature  of  heathen  superstition.     Afiber 

*  Edinburgh  Encydopfedia,  Art  Poland. 
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ike  introdnetiou  of  GhriBtianity,  the  toeptre  passed  into  ihebandi 
of  the  Pope,  who  ever  after  wielded  it  in  favor  of  the  Oharoh,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  The  papal  religion  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  a  national  religion,  and  partionlarly  in  Poland,  was  nn&Torable 
to  liberty  and  soand  progressive  government.  The  indepondenoe 
of  Chnrch  and  State,  in  their  separate  and  legitimate  spheres  of 
usefulness,  and  yet  mutually  dependent  on  those  principles  of 
government  where  both  meet  on  common  ground,  harmonising  in 
good  fsdth,  and  mutually  aiding  each  other  in  the  great  work  of 
human  liberty  and  moral  reform,  was  never  understood  by  the 
Pope  ;  but  was  reserved  for  the  discovery  of  Luther,  and  to  be 
demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  in  America. 

It  is  due  to  Poland  to  give  her  government  credit  for  religiooa 
toleration,  during  the  persecutions  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe ; 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  account  was  subsequently 
more  than  balanced  by  the  religious  wi^s  and  persecutions,  which 
contributed  their  full  share  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
and  were  used  as  a  pretext  for  dismembering  the  nation  by 
Kus^,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  who  mutually  encouraged  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  their  quarrels,  for  the  unworthy 
purpose  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  ruin. 

The  brightest  page  in  the  history  of  Poland's  government  is 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  This  unfortunate  country  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  establidbing  the  first  free  press  known  in 
the  records  of  nations.  Although  envy  has  frequently  tried  to 
filch  this  brightest  jewel  from  her  crown,  yet  to  Poland,  and  to 
Poland  alone,  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  diseovery  of  that  most 
important  principle  in  all  sound  govenunents,  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  American  government  borrowed  this  institution  from 
Poland,  and  adopted  it  in  its  improved  Ibnn  asa  oomernstone  of  the 
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Amerioan  Union.  This  most  valuable  of  all  political  instiintions, 
when  contemplated  in  its  various  points  of  usefulness,  is  sufficient 
to  immortalize  Poland  in  the  heart  of  every  freeman.  When  all 
Europe  had  either  silenced  or  shackled  the  press — even  England 
not  excepted — ^for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Reformation,  and 
crushing  religious  and  civil  liberty  in  its  bud,  the  persecuted 
followers  of  the  great  reformer  found  a  secure  retreat  in  the 
plains  of  Sarmatia,  where  all  enjoyed  freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press.  Here  in  this  asylum 
of  liberty  the  reformers  of  religion,  of  literature,  government, 
and  law,  all  pablished  their  doctrines  freely,  and  sent  forth  their 
tracts,  treatises,  translations,  and  reform  publications,  which  were 
the  principal  means  of  spreading  the  great  work  of  human 
improvement  throughout  Europe  and  America.* 

The  great  and  unlimited  power  of  the  nobility  was  one  of  the 
most  odious  and  destructive  features  in  their  government.  This 
monster  continued  its  slow  progressive  growth  through  more  tlian 
seventeen  centuries,  until  the  crown,  the  people,  the  government, 
and  all  their  useful  institutions  were  swallowed  and  devoured  by 
its  rapacious  maw.  And  here  we  may  see  the  importance  of  so 
balancing  the  power  of  government,  as  to  prevent  tiie  supreme 
ascendency  of  any  of  its  departments,  and  preserve  the  harmo- 
nious and  mutual  dependence  of  all.  Here  the  government  of 
Poland  was  defective,  and  here  we  find  ample  cause  of  its  final 
ruin. 

The  union  and  identity  of  the  army  and  government  was  an 
unfortunate  principle.  The  same  fatal  policy  ruined  all  the  &Uen 
nations  of  antiquity ;  and  finally  dethroned  and  exiled  the  French 
emperor,  whose  sagacity  overlooked  the  hidden  dangers  of  unitiDg 
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the  Bword  and  purse.  The  restriction  of  the  Polish  army  to  the 
nobility  exelnsively,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  nobility  over  the 
crown  and  the  people,  placed  the  government  at  the  mercy  of  a 
corrupt  aristocracy,  whose  nnlimited  power  finally  trampled  on 
the  rights  of  the  people.  The  American  and  British  government 
wisely  remedied  this  evil,  by  dividing  and  balancing  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  tiie  several  departments  of  the  government,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  people. 

The  goyemment  of  the  Jagellons,  which  closed  with  the  death 

of  Sigismimd,  in  1572,  after  a  continuance  of  one  hundred  and 

eighty-six  years,  witnessed  the  principal  growth  of  the  dimensions, 

government,  and  institutions  of  Poland.     All  attempts  to  raise 

up  a  third  order,  which  might  neutralise  and  soften  the  asperities 

of  the  crown  and  nobles,  failed ;  and  the  only  alternative  was  to 

make  the  government  a  perfect  despotism,  as  in  Kussia  or  Turkey, 

as  a  protection  to  the  regal  authority.     This  exporiment  of  a 

despotism  was  afterwards  tried  by  subsequent  sovereigns,  but 

without  any  better  success.     The  kings  who  undertook  it  were  so 

deficient  in  genius  and  perseverance,  that  the  aristocracy  who 

composed  the  army,  the  diet,  the  confederacy,  the  wealth,  the 

people,  and  the  government  of  Poland,  were  invincible  in  all 

their  measures,  and  gradually  filched  from  the  crown  jewel  after 

jewel,  until  it  became  a  simple  badge  of  official  distinction  ^ 

while  the  king  was  little  more  than  an  itinerant  judge,  and  the 

natbn  a  republic  of  titled,  invidious  aristocrats. 

The  successive  reigns  of  the  elective  kings,  with  the  exception 
of  Sobieski,  were  so  many  games  of  hazard  between  the  sove- 
reigns and  nobles,  in  which  the  gamesters  alternately  won  and  lost, 
ontil  all  parties  became  bankrupt,  and  finally  sold  their  country 
to  their  biokers,  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  pay  their  bills. 
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With  Sobieski,  Polish  freedom  and  gorernment  expired.  The 
subsequent  kings  were  elected  without  any  other  suffrages  thaa 
Russian  sabres  and  German  bribes ;  while  the  voice  of  PdOMb 
patriotism  was  silenced  by  the  solitude  of  prisons  and  graves ; 
and  Polish  reason  was  controlled  by  the  arguments  of  Bussiaii 
cannon.  The  successors  of  Sobieski — Augustus  II.,  Stanislas 
Leszczynski,  and  Stanislas  Poniatowski — ^were  the  creaturaa  of 
Bussian  ambition,  and  not  the  kings  of  Poland. 

The  government  of  Sobieski  forms  the  brightest  period  in  liie 
history  of  the  elective  monarchs.  His  greatness  arrested  the 
waning  fortunes  of  his  country  for  a  time  ;  but  all  the  efforts  to 
save  his  nation  from  its  approaching  dissolution,  which  he  dearly 
foresaw,  were  defeated  by  the  reckless  nobility. 

Perhaps  no  principle  in  the  government  of  Poland  was  produc- 
tive of  so  many  evils  se  the  odious  liherum  velo^  which  placed 
the  entire  legislative  power  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  the  diet, 
and  thereby  not  only  defeated  the  enactment  of  salutary  laws,  but 
rendered  the  government  powerless,  and  introduced  perpetual 
civil  war  and  political  quarrels,  which  rapidly  hastened  the  down- 
fall of  the  government.  This  unwise  policy,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  government  during  the  reign  of  John  Casimir,  was 
abolished  temporarily  ir  the  reign  of  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  and 
restored  again  with  all  its  horrors  during  the  same  reign.  It 
appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  patriotic  statesmen 
of  Poland,  that  the  Uberum  veto  was  one  of  the  principal  oaoseB 
of  their  fall,  and  was  productive  of  all  their  misfortune.  The 
idea  of  unanimity  in  all  exciting  political  questions,  in  a  le^s- 
lative  body  of  four  hundred  members,  had  its  origin  only  in  the 
fecundity  of  Polish  imagination.  Such  a  principle,  so  deatitnte 
of  philosophy,  reason,  and  honesty,  so  utterly  impFaoticaUey  and 
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to  Ml  of  diaastroiu  oonseqaenoes,  was  neyer  tbongbt  of  by  any 
other  nation,  savage,  barbarous  or  ciTlliied.  A  majority  aoffirage, 
or  a  majority  of  two-tbirds  on  qnestionfl  of  great  difficulty  and 
importanee,  are  the  aonnd  roles  of  gOTomment. 

To  an  American  citisen,  the  practice  of  wearing  arms  in  the 

halls  of  legislation,  and  enacting  laws  sword  in  hand,  by  massac 

oring  the  nayt  for  the  purposes  of  unanimity,  would  present  a 

most  horrid  spectacle,  which  would  send  a  uniTcrsal  shudder 

through  the  heart  and  extremities  of  the  body  politic.     Yet  these 

scenes  were  ^miliar  to  Polish  eyes,  and  were  repeatedly  acted  for 

centuries,  until  they  were  regarded  as  an  indiq>ensable  branch  of 

the  goTcmment.     Philosophy  seems  almost  disinclined  to  pursue 

its  researches  beyond  this  ruinous  policy  for  the  cause  of  Poland's 

&11.     And  credulity  is  ready  to  question  the  veracity  of  that 

history  which  records  the  continuance  of  a  nation's  existence  for 

more   than  fifteen  hundred  years,  founded  on  a  goyemment 

embracing  such  savage  principles. 

The  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  people,  which  the  govern- 
ment conferred  on  the  nobles,  is  another  of  its  most  odious  and 
destructive  principles,  and  beclouds  all  its  redeeming  features. 
That  five  hundred  nobles,  distinguiahed  neither  for  their  humanity 
nor  benevolence,  should  hold  at  their  disposal  the  lives  of  fourteen 
millions  of  subjects,  every  way  their  equals  in  color,  natural 
talent  and  moral  worth,  liable  any  moment  to  be  sacrificed  by 
the  caprice,  licentiousness,  and  vice  of  ati  ungovernable,  pugna- 
cious aristocracy,  is  a  startling  proposition  in  the  ears  of  civiliied 
community  ;  and  yet  such  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  Polish 
government. 
The  3d  of  May,  1776,  was  a  glorious  but  ephemeral  era  in 

their  government ;  and  distingoished  as  the  birth-day  of  the  new 
16 
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but  abort-Iiyed  oonstitation  of  Poland,  in  the  reign  of  StumiM 
Poniatowski.  This  cowardly  prince  and  royal  dandy,  had  ceaaed 
to  be  the  king  of  Poland,  and  had  become  the  political  automaton 
of  the  ambitions  Catharine,  to  play  for  Rossia  and  Germany  that 
fonl  game,  in  which  the  crown  of  Poland  was  the  stake.  The 
diet  of  1776,  ronsed  from  its  stnpid  dreams  of  liberty,  by  the 
astonnding  news  of  the  treaty  of  partition,  which  sacrificed  the 
Polish  nation,  and  witii  it  the  happiness  of  fifteen  millions  of 
sonls,  now  commenced  the  work  of  oonstitntional  reform  in 
earnest.  The  learned  and  patriotic  chancellor,  Zamoyski,  whose 
memorable  resignation  in  1767  was  still  cherished  by  the  Poles, 
was  appointed  commissioner  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  new  oonati- 
tution  and  code,  which  he  snbmitted  to  the  Diet  in  1780. 

He  recommended  the  abolitbn  of  the  liberum  teto^  and  the 
eleotiYe  monarchy ;  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  trading  classes  to  the  privileges  of  government,  with 
the  right  of  electing  deputies  for  the  Diet.  Commerce  was  to 
receive  government  patronage,  and  Poland  was  to  be  elevated  to 
European  civilisation.  The  humane  chancellor  had  himself  set 
the  worthy  example  of  emancipating  his  serfs  on  his  land&  in 
Biesnn,  and  Stanislas  Pozuatowski  and  other  nobles  imitated  his 
example.  But  the  corruption  of  the  majority  of  the  nobility 
remained  the  same  ;  sad,  under  the  infioence  of  Bussian  bribery 
and  hypocrisy,  the  Diet  rejected  the  new  constitution  and  laws, 
and  declared  Zamoyski  a  traitor  to  his  country  for  propoaiqg 
diem. 

The  Diet  commenced  again  on  the  30th  of  September,  1788, 
and  proceeded  to  the  work  of  reform.  They  confederated,  and 
abolished  the  Uherum  veto ;  increased  the  army  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  established  a  commission  of  war,  which  wis 
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eatbely  mdependent  of  the  king  or  the  oomieil.  In  Aprils  1791 , 
the  Diet  made  BtiU  foriher  adranoes  in  the  work  of  reform.  The 
towns  were  admitted  to  the  electiye  firanehiae ;  the  authority  of 
the  dietines  was  abolished,  ezeepting  when  in  a  change  of  the 
<nvil  or  criminal  laws ;  the  last  yeatigee  of  the  Uberwm  veto  were 
remoTed,  a  plnrality  of  votes  was  sufficient  in  general  matters ; 
three-fourths  were  necessary  to  declare  war  and  make  trea- 
ties, etc.,  and  two-thirds  were  required  for  taxes.  At  length  the 
celebrated  third  of  May  uriyed  which  gaye  birth  to  the  new  con- 
stitution. The  articles  had  been  long  in  preparation,  and  the 
imbecile  king  advocated  their  adoption.  The  reformers,  fearing 
the  opposition  of  their  enemies,  altered  the  day  of  action  from 
the  fifth  to  the  third  of  May,  that  they  might  prevent  the  coali- 
tion of  their  opponents.  On  this  auspicious  day,  thousands  of 
anxious  spectators,  whose  hearts  beat  high  with  the  hopes  of 
redeeming  Poland,  thronged  the  royal  castle  of  Warsaw,  where 
the  diets  were  then  held,  to  witness  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a 
noHon  being  horn  in  a  dof  ;  by  throwing  aside  the  absurd  laws 
and  legislation  of  a  remote  barbarous  age,  and  adopting  a  modem 
constitution  worthy  of  rational  freemen. 

The  effeminate  Stanislas  summoned  courage  sufficient  for  the 
moment  to  declare,  that  the  only  mode  to  save  the  kingdom  from 
the  dangers  which  threatened,  was  to  abolish  all  legislative  and 
judicial  abuses,  and  establish  immediately  a  new  and  rational  con- 
stitution, in  harmony  with  the  advanced  spirit  of  the  age.  He 
added,  that  having  long  been  convinced  of  this,  he  had  prepared 
a  plan  of  a  constitution,  which  he  wished  to  submit  to  the  assem- 
bly. The  document  having  been  read  through,  was  violently 
assailed  by  the  opposition,  but  the  reformers  being  in  the  major- 
ity, ZabieUo,  a  Livonian  deputy,  called  on  the  king  and  the  Diet 
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to  SWQUT  to  the  new  ooDstifcation  immediately.  The  propo8itio& 
was  received  with  shouts  of  applause;  the  king  requested  the 
Bishop  of  Cracow  to  administer  the  oath  to  him,  and  afterwards 
added,  '^  1  have  sworn,  and  I  will  never  swerve  from  it.  I  call 
on  all  4hose  who  love  their  country  to  follow  me  to  the  church  to 
take  the  same  oath."  He  then  hastened  to  the  cathedral,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  Diet  except  twelve  members ;  and  all  the 
bishops,  ministers,  senators,  and  deputies  repeated  the  oath  of 
their  sovereign  to  support  the  constitution. 

The  principal  articles  were  as  follows — The  Catholic  religion 
was  to  remain  the  established  religion  of  the  state ;  all  other 
sects  were  tolerated,  but  the  king  was  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
the  eligibility  of  the  throne  was  abolished,  and  the  family  of 
Saxony  was  to  be  called  to  the  succession  on  the  death  of  Stanis- 
las. The  executive  power  was  intrusted  to  the  king  and  hia 
council,  composed  of  six  ministers,  who  could  be  removed  from 
their  office  by  a  majority  in  the  Diet.  When  the  Diets  were 
not  in  session,  the  king  had  the  power  of  making  treaties,  ete. 
The  previous  laws  of  April  18th,  concerning  the  deputies  of  the 
citisens  and  the  abolition  of  the  Uberum  veto^  were  confirmed ; 
and  a  new  revision  of  the  constitution  was  to  take  place  ey^y 
twenty-fifth  year. 

This  was  a  glorious  day  for  Poland.  The  reforming  penitent 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  Pope  and  the  oourta  of 
Europe.  'Mt  is  a  work,''  said  Fox,  '^  in  which  every  friend  to 
reasonable  liberty,  must  be  sincerely  interested."  '^  Humanity," 
exclaimed  Burke,  '^  must  rejoice  and  glory,  when  it  considers  the 
change  in  Poland !"  Frederick  William  Toluntered  his  good 
wishes  in  favor  of  the  new  constitution,  by  a  letter  to  the  king, 
dated  the  23d  of  May,  in  which  he  says,  ^^  I  oongratoiate  myself 
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on  haying  had  it  in  my  power  to  oontribnte  to  maintain  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  Polbh  nation ;  and  one  of  my  most 
plying  cares  will  be  to  support  and  draw  closer  the  bond  which 
unites   us.''     But   the  unfortunate  Poles   soon  found  that  the 
royal  courage  of  Stanislas  failed  him  under  the  dictation  of  his 
Russian  mistress ;  and  the  friendship  of  Frederick  William  soon 
provefl  to  be  base  hypocrisy.     While  the  reformers  were  pro- 
gressing in  their  glorious  career,  and  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  the  3d  of  May  as  a  national  jubilee,  the  recusant  nobles  were 
plotting  the  destruction  of  the  new  constitution  by  treasonable 
alliances  with  Russia  and  Germany  ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  May, 
signed  an  act  of  confederacy  at  Targowica,  consisting  only  of 
thirteen.     Russia  entered  her  protest  against  these  innovations  ; 
and  Frederick  William  now  unmasked  his  hypocrisy,  by  openly 
avowing  his  hostility  to  the  Polish  reforms.     The  imbecile  Stan- 
islas violated  his  constitutional  oath,  and  deserted  his  country ; 
while  Russia  and  Prussia  assembled  their  troops  in  Poland,  and 
compelled  the  reformers  to  repeal  their  reform  laws,  and  abolish 
their  constitution,  by  the  force  of  overpowering  numbers.     On 
the  23d  of  November,  the  Diet,  by  the  force  of  corruption  and 
foreign  arms,  ^^  pulled  down  the  beautiful  structure  of  the  consti- 
tution they  had  so  proudly  erected ;  and  Poland,  at  least  the 
remains  of  it,  relapsed  into  the  former  absurd  mode  of  legisla- 
tion."    Some  of  the  patriots  resbted  these  foreign  invasions  to 
the  last ;  but  finding  that  the  serpentine  fangs  of  their  merciless 
destroyers  had  struck  so  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  republic, 
that  ail  hope  of  recovery  was  lost,  they  gave  up  their  govern- 
ment in  despair. 

''  Such  was  the  end  of  the  short-lived  constitution  of  the  3d  of 
May.     Ephemeral  as  it  was,  it  suggests  some  important  refleo- 
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iioiui.  There  are  certain  stages  in  disorders  of  the  politieal  oon* 
Stitntion,  as  well  as  the  physical,  in  which  no  remedies  can  afford 
any  service  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  prove  fatal.  When  connp- 
tions  and  abuses  were  so  widely  disseminated,  as  they  were  in  the 
Polish  government,  nothing  short  of  a  radical  reform  can  he 
beneficial ;  partial  weeding  is  useless ;  one  weed  left  behind  ia 
sufficient  to  produce  another  crop  of  the  noxious  plants  equal  to 
that  which  we  removed.  But  to  bear  such  a  radical  reform, 
popular  strength  is  requisite  ;  and  unfortunately  Poland  had 
delayed  the  desirable  remedy  till  its  force  and  resources  were  too 
much  exhausted  ;  and  its  sad  fate  is  a  warning  to  other  states, 
Dot  to  defer  the  important  season  till  too  late.''* 

The  government  continued  under  Russia  without  any  prospect 
of  improvement,  until  the  death  of  Catharine  ;  who  was  the  most 
cruel  enemy  Poland  ever  encountered.  The  emperor  Paul  pur- 
sued a  course  of  clemency  towards  Poland,  unparalleled  in  Rus- 
sian history.  He  liberated  Kosciusko,  and  restored  the  Polish 
patriots  to  their  families  and  fortunes,  amounting  to  nearly  twelve 
thousand.  And  here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  capacity 
of  the  Poles  for  a  kind  and  humane  government.  The  clemency  of 
Paul  was  more  fatal  to  Polish  independence  than  all  the  butcheries 
of  Suwarrow.  The  strong  ties  of  gratitude  bound  the  liberated 
Poles  to  an  honorable  parole,  while  Kosciusko  sheathed  his 
sword  for  ever.  Persecuting  Prussia  felt  the  force  of  human  kind- 
ness, and  followed  the  example  of  Russian  benevolence,  by  libe- 
rating her  Polish  prisoners.j  On  the  death  of  Paul,  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne  ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  solici- 
tations of  Kosciusko,  he  gave  Poland  a  new  constitution,  similar 

•  Fletcher,  255. 

I-  See  the  ConititiitioQ  of  Poland  in  the  Appendix,  vol.  it 
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U>  that  of  the  3d  of  May,  1776.  Her  marcilees  tyraiiiaf  like 
their  Asiatic  predecessor,  Belshazzar,  now  '^  began  to  read  their 
fate,  traced  by  the  ominous  handwriting  on  the  wall."  The 
French  revolation  and  the  French  hero  had  created  a  common 
interest  for  the  self-defence  of  tyranny  from  the  innudons  of 
liberty,  which  now  soonded  the  tocsin  of  alarm  in  the  ears  of 
Russia  and  Germany.  The  despots  adjourned  for  a  season  the 
business  of  plundering  Poland,  for  the  more  laudable  occupation 
of  saving  their  own  heads  from  the  approaching  French  guiQotine* 
Conscience — 9k  thing  apparently  then  unknown  in  Russian  and 
German  politics — ^bcgan  to  thunder  its  monitions  in  the  ears  of 
Poland's  victors.  But,  unfortunately  for  Poland,  the  arms  of 
the  allied  powers  prevail,  the  man  of  destiny  falls,  and  the  &te 
of  the  Poles  was  now  an  object  of  great  solicitude  to  every  liberal 
mind  in  Europe ;  while  the  consultations  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  were  watched  with  the  greatest  impatience.  The  same 
feeling  which  leagued  the  allies  against  the  usurpation  of  Bona> 
parte,  bound  them  to  atone  for  their  own  sins  in  that  way  towards 
the  Poles,  by  restoring  to  them  their  independence.  The  avowed 
principle  of  the  grand  confederacy,  which  had  so  recently  de« 
livered  the  world,  was,  that  all  should  be  xmited  for  the  proteo- 
tion  of  all ;  that  the  independence  of  each  state  should  be 
secured  by  the  combination  of  its  neighbors ;  and  that,  hence- 
forth, they  alone  should  be  put  in  jeopardy  who  attempted  to 
violate  that  mutual  confederation  of  defence,  by  which  all  were 
defended.  Is  it  not  fuUnral^  in  such  a  moment,  to  look.for  the 
restoration  of  Poland  ?* 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  pronounced 
the  fate  of  Poland.    By  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  between 

*  Edinbiurgh  Review,  Sept,  1814. 
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Russia  and  Ansiaia,  it  was  provided  that  the  duchy  of  Warsaw 
should  be  organised  into  a  kingdom,  imder  the  Roastan  crown, 
with  a  separate  teonstitntion  and  goyemment.  That  part  of 
eastern  Oallioia,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  duchy,  was  ceded 
to  Austria  with  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliozka.  Cracow,  and  its 
territory,  was  erected  into  a  republic,  with  a  separate  constitution, 
under  the  joint  protection  of  the  three  partitioning  powers.  A 
portion  of  the  duchy  was  giren  to  Prussia,  under  the  title  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Pomerania.  It  was  also  provided,  *^  That  the 
Polish  subjects  of  the  respective  powers  should  obtain  a  repre- 
sentation and  national  institutions,  regulated  by  the  mode  of 
political  existence,  which  each  of  the  governments  to  which  they 
belong  shall  think  useful  and  proper  to  be  granted." 

In  pursuance  of  these  provisions,  Alexander,  on  the  25iJi  of 
Hay,  issued  hii  proclamation,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Poland,  at  Warsaw.  The  authorities  repaired 
to  the  cathedral,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
king.  The  government  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  provisional 
power  until  the  constitution  was  prepared,  which  was  entrusted 
to  Count  Ostrowski  by  Alexander's  commission.  In  November, 
1815,  the  emperor  arrived  at  Warsaw,  and  was  received  with  the 
greatest  acclamations.  Medals  of  the  emperor  were  struck,  with 
the  inscription,  '^  Unus  nobis  restUuit  rem.^^ 

On  the  29th  of  Pecember,  1815,  the  new  constitution  was 
completed,  which  contained  the  following  provisions : 

The  government  consists  of  three  general  departments,  namely, 
the  king,  and  an  upper  and  lower  house  of  parliament.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  his  officers.  The 
monarch  ii  to  be  hereditary.  The  king  declares  war,  appoints 
the  senators,  ministers,  counsellon  of  state,  bishops,  etc.,  and 
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convokes,  prorogaes,  or  dissolves  parliament.  The  king  can 
appoint  a  lieutenant,  who  mast  either  he  a  memher  of  the  royal 
family  or  a  Pole.  The  king,  or  his  lieutenant,  is  aided  hy  a  state 
conncil,  consisting  of  the  minbters  of  administration  ex  officio^ 
and  counsellors,  whom  the  king  may  choose  to  appoint.  The 
ministerial  administration  is  divided  into  five  departments : 
1st.  The  department  of  public  education. 
2d.  The  judicial  department,  chosen  from  the  members  of  the 
supreme  tribunal. 

dd.  Home  and  police  department. 
4th.  War  department. 
5th.  Finance  department. 

Each  of  these  departments  is  under  the  control  of  a  minister. 
The  ministers  are  responsible  for  every  act  or  decree  contrary  to 
the  constitution. 

The  king  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  constitute  the 
legislative  authority.  The  senate,  or  upper  house,  consists  of 
princes  of  the  blood-royal,  bishops,  palatines,  and  castellons,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  hold  their  offices  for  life.  The 
senate  nominates  two  candidates  for  a  vacancy,  and  the  king 
takes  his  choice.  A  senator  is  bound  to  pay  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  thousand  Polish  florins — about  six  thousand  dollars. 
The  number  of  the  senate  can  never  exceed  half  of  that  of  the 
lower  house. 

The  lower  house  consists  of  seventy-seven  members,  to  1)6 
elected  by  the  nobles  in  the  Dietines — one  for  each  district,  and 
fifty-one  members  elected  by  the  commons.  The  qualifications 
for  a  member  are,  he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  pay  annual 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  Polish  florins — about  fifty 
ddlars.    Every  member  vaoatM  his  seat  by  acoeptmg  a  eivil  or 
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miHtarj  office.  The  electors,  among  the  commons,  are  the  land- 
holders, mannfaetorers,  and  all  who  hare  stock  or  capital  to  the 
amonnt  of  ten  thousand  florins,  or  fiye  thousand  dollars,  all  curates 
and  vicars,  professors,  public  teachers,  and  all  artists  distinguished 
for  talent  both  in  the  useful  and  the  elegant  arts.  The  Diet 
commences  eyery  second  year  at  Warsaw,  and  holds  its  session 
thirty  days.  AU  motions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and 
a  bill  passed  in  one  house  is  to  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
other.  All  money  bills  must  be  read  in  the  lower  house  first. 
The  king's  consent  is  necessary  to  every  bill.  The  supplies  are 
voted  every  four  years.  Beligious  toleration,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  are  secured  to  all,  subject  to  such  laws  as  should  be 
passed  to  prevent  their  abuses  ;  and  no  person  can  be  punished 
without  the  authority  of  law. 

Under  this  constitution,  the  emperor  appointed  Zaioncsek,  a 
Polish  veteran,  as  his  lord-lieutenant,  to  govern  four  millions  of 
the  Polish  nation.  Polish  Prussia,  Lithuania,  Gallicia,  and  the 
republic  of  Cracow — ^the  remaining  parts  of  Poland — ^were  less 
successful  in  their  new  government.  The  Oongress  of  Vienna 
promised  constitutional  charters  to  each  of  these  provinces,  but 
ftiled  to  fulfil  them.  The  grand  duchy  of  Posnania  was  granted 
a  Diet  by  Russia,  in  1822,  which  convened  every  second  year. 
Their  liberty  consisted  in  making  representations  to  the  king, 
who  has  the  right  of  decision.  The  offices  are  held  mostly  by 
G-ermans,  although  the  Diet  had  the  promise  that  Poles  should 
be  eligible.  Oallicia  also  has  a  Diet,  which  sits  every  year  at 
Leopol,  for  three  days  only,  to  receive  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment. 

Lithuania  formed  a  distinct  province,  under  the  government 
«f  iMr  aaoieBt  lawi,  modified  by  tiie  edtefa  of  the  empexofi 
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although  Alexander  intended  to  unite  it  with  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  It  was  divided  into  three  governments^  Wilna,  G-rodnOy 
and  Minsk,  and  governed  by  Lithuanian  nobles,  with  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  Dietines. 

The  first  constitutional  Diet  of  Poland  under  Alexander,  was 
held  March  15th,  1818.  The  emperor  opened  it  in  person, 
when  he  remarked  :  ^'  Notwithstanding  m j  efforts,  perhaps  all 
the  evils  jou  have  had  to  groan  under,  are  not  jet  repaired.  Suoh 
is  the  nature  of  things,  good  can  only  be  effected  slowly,  and 
perfection  is  inaccessible  to  human  nature." 

But  ail  the  fair  pretensions  of  Russia,  with  all  the  flattering 
prospects  which  the  credulous  Poles  anticipated  from  their  new 
constitution,  soon  vanished,  and  the  doomed  Poles  experienced 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Kosciusko,  who  had  said  as 
early  as  1815 :  ^'  From  the  very  first  I  foresee  a  veiy  dififorent 
order  of  things  ;  that  the  Russians  wiU  occupy,  equally  with  us, 
the  chief  places  of  government.  This  certainty  cannot  inspire 
the  Poles  with  very  great  confidence :  they  foresee,  not  without 
fear,  that  in  time  the  Polish  name  wiQ  &11  into  contempt,  and 
that  the  Russians  will  soon  treat  us  as  llieir  subjects."  The  con- 
stitntion  was  soon  violated  by  Alexander,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  of  speech  was  abolished,  and  the  first  of  December,  1825, 
relieved  Poland  from  another  tyrant  by  the  death  of  the  Russian 
monarch. 

Nicholas,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Alexander,  repeated 
the  same  fair  promises  of  government,  and,  on  the  25th  of  De- 
oember,  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  Polish  subjects,  in  which  he 
pledged  himself  to  preserve  the  constitution  of  his  brother 
inviolate,  and  says :  ^'  Poles,  we  have  already  declared  that  our 
invariable  wish  is,  that  our  govenunent  may  be  only  a  contiasa- 
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tion  of  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  of  glorions  memory  ; 
and  we  declare  to  yon,  ooDBeqnentlj,  that  the  inBtitations  which 
he  has  giren  yon,  shall  remain  without  any  changes.  In  pledge, 
I  promise  and  swear  before  God  that  I  will  observe  the  consti- 
tutional charter,  and  that  I  will  exert  all  my  care  to  maintain  its 
observation."  After  all  these  repeated  pretensions  of  friend- 
ship, the  Poles  soon  found  by  experience  that  Russian  promises 
and  pledges  lacked  the  important  ingredient  of  integrity. 

History  blushes  to  record  the  bloody  tragedy  of  Nicholas's 
government  in  Poland — ^the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children,  whom  he  murdered  without 
the  least  provocation — the  shameful  intrigues  and  butcheries  of 
his  brother  Gonstantine,  who  acted  as  his  pliant  tool,  which 
caused  the  insurrection  of  1830,  and  ended  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  last  vestige  of  Polish  government. 

Previous  to  1831,  the  government  of  Poland  had  two  legis- 
lative chambers — ^the  deputies  and  the  senate.  But  since  the 
revolution,  Russia  has  abolished  both  chambers,  and  Poland  is 
now  governed  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  provinces  of 
the  empire.  The  council  of  administration  for  the  kingdom  con- 
sists of  three  directors-general^-one  for  the  interior,  one  for  jus- 
tice, and  one  for  finance  ;  also,  a  comptroller-general,  and  other 
ofKoers  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  The  reports  of  the  council 
are  submitted  to  the  emperor  by  a  secretary  of  state  for  Poland, 
residing  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  same  capital  is  also  a  depart- 
ment for  Polish  affiurs,  established  since  1832,  to  which  die 
government  of  Poland  is  confided.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  sovereign,  and  the  proposed  laws  for  the  fidlen 
kingdom  are  submitted  for  his  sanction  by  the  Russian  council  of 
■t»t#.     The  local  administration  of  Poland  is  now  in  the  hands 
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of  ehil  g^yemora,  with  the  Bame  powers  as  those  established  in 
the  different  proyioces  of  Russia.^  ^ 

Such  is  the  history  of  their  goYemmenf .  We  have  traced  the 
period  of  its  preparation  from  the  reign  of  Piast  back  to  a  time 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era ;  we  have  examined  its  formative 
period,  from  Piast  to  its  final  dissolution,  in  1830,  without  ever 
reaohmg.  a  qniet,  sore,  and  lasting  confirmation — ^without  ever 
approaching  a  stage  of  perfection.  If  we  except  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  religions  toleration,  all  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  government  will  be  found  deficient  and  rotten  to  the  very 
core — equally  destitute  of  wisdom,  utility,  and  humanity. 

Such  a  government,  as  might  easily  be  foreseen,  was  disastrous 
in  the  extreme  to  the  Poles.  It  was  too  rigorous,  too  aristo* 
oratio,  and  too  unkind  for  the  calm  and  quiet  nature  of  the 
Polish  masses.  Wherever  we  have  been  able  to  find  a  mild, 
hnmane  adminbtration — as  in  the  reign  of  Piast  and  others 
— ^the  people  have  invariably  appreciated  it,  and  reeiprooated  the 
kindness  by  love  and  obedience,  while  both  sovereign  and  subjects 
have  rejoiced  and  progressed  together.  On  the  odier  hand, 
tyranny  and  oppression  have  always  met  with  resistance,  dis- 
obedience, revolt,  and  treason,  ending  in  the  ruin  of  both  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  Poles  have  an  ancient  proverb: 
'^  Yon  may  strip  a  Pole  to  his  shirt,  but  if  you  attempt  to  take 
his  shirt  he  will  regain  all."  Had  Poland  been  ruled  by  a  free 
and  humane  government,  founded  on  equal  rights  and  just  law8| 
her  people,  and  even  her  true-hearted  peasantry,  would  now 
rank  as  one  of  the  first  nations  on  the  globe.  It  is  the  true 
genius  of  a  sound  government  not  to  govern  too  much. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Poland  to  adopt,  and  persevere  in  a 
•  8m  McCoUocVs  Unbeissl  GsMtlstf,  Ait  Pelanl 
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gOTemment  of  mQitaiy  force,  without  the  aid  of  moral  siuunoa, 
which  is  founded  on  a  pure  education  and  a  benevolent  religion. 
Such  is  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  that  he  is  the  creature 
of  motives,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  reason  and  human 
kindness,  and,  generally,  can  be  governed  by  no  other  principles. 
Cyrus  the  Great  understood  this  principle  of  human  nature,  and 
framed  his  government  accordingly.  And  throughout  aU  history, 
where  government  has  been  administered  on  liberal,  humane,  and 
benevolent  principles,  it  has  been  successful ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  tyranny  has  ever  failed.  And  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
Poland,  or,  indeed,  any  other  nation,  however  ancient  or  modem 
— ^if  we  except  the  lowest  grades  of  human  beings,  known  as 
cannibals — cannot  be  governed  by  a  free  republican  system,  like 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  at  least  a  constitutioBal 
monarchy  like  England.  The  government  of  Poland  was 
neither  a  democracy  nor  monarchy,  but  the  most  odious  aris- 
tocracy, although  it  had  a  nominal  monarch.  All  the  evils 
which  befell  this  unhappy  people  are  chargeable  to  their  oorrapt 
government ;  and  those  who  administer  it  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  attentive  reader  of  history 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  all  fallen  nations,  Babylon,  Assyria, 
Egypt,  the  Hebrews,  Canaanites,  Greece,  the  Phoenicians,  Ly- 
dians,  Rome,  Carthage,  the  Modes,  Persia,  the  Gothic  nations, 
and  the  numerous  kingdoms  of  American  Indians,  adopted 
governments  similar  to  Poland,  and  have  all  shared  a  similar 
fate — ^a  lesson  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  statesman  and 
every  oitixen. 

A  government  like  Poland,  containing  all  the  odious  features 
of  centralisation,  so  aristocratically  condensed,  as  to  benefit  only 
a  few  nobles — ^without  Ihs  self-govemns&t  of  tiie  people — ^with 
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a  military  govemment  generally  distracted  and  feeble — destitute 
of  moral  and  religious  government,  except  the  general  influence 
of  Paganism,  and  a  perverted  Christian  religion,  not  much  better 
than  Paganism — a  government  without  law  or  order — ^without  a 
sound,  enlightened,  public  opinion — destitute  of  legislative  gov- 
ernment, and  deprived  of  the  lights  of  science,  has  invariably 
ruined  every  nation  where  the  &tal  experiment  has  been  tried. 
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Section  I. 

GENERAL    PRINCIPLES   OF   LAW. 

The  jurisprudence  of  a  nation  is  the  exponent  of  all  tfaeir 
institutions.  It  appears  to  be  a  uniform  rule  in  the  history  of 
nations,  that  their  character  and  condition  may  be  furly  judged  of 
by  their  laws.  Ancient  and  modem  kingdoms  fail  or  flourish, 
according  to  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  their  laws,  and  their  admin- 
istration. We  can  trace  this  principle  through  the  patriarchal 
government  of  the  antediluvians;  the  same  rule  prevailed 
under  the  administration  of  Noah  from  the  flood  to  his  death ; 
and  the  student  in  history  finds  the  same  philosophy  as  he 
peruses,  in  chronological  order,  the  history  of  the  Assyrian 
M&pire,  China,  Egypt,  the   Hebrew   nation,  the  Oanaanitei, 
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Greece,  the  Phconietans,  Lydia,  Italy,  Macedon,  Oarthage,  Rome, 
Nioeyeh,  Babylon,  the  Medes,  Persia,  Sicily,  Syria,  Parthia,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Gothic  nations,  Spain,  France,  England, 
Arabia,  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire,  the  new  Western  empire, 
Germany,  the  Turkish  empire,  Holland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
Poland,  the  Netherlands,  India,  the  United  States,  South  Ame- 
xioa,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

This  doctrine  is  more  prominent  in  the  history  of  England  and 
America,  than  in  any  other  government.  These  two  nations  are 
indebted  to  their  jurisprudence  for  their  unparalleled  national 
glory ;  and  its  salutary  benefits  are  felt  and  enjoyed  by  every 
eitiien.  The  laws  of  England  and  America  throw  their  foster- 
ing, protecting  arms  around  every  subject,  with  equal  vigilance, 
benevolence,  and  kindness,  carefully  watching  the  life,  liberty, 
and  property  of  every  human  being,  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Who  does  not  admire  the  moral  courage,  unsullied  purity,  and 
the  unrivalled  ability  with  which  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Hale 
held  and  balanced  the  scales  of  justice,  during  the  perilous  refgns 
of  thoir  sovereigns  ?  And,  notwithstanding  the  ermine  was 
tarnished,  and  the  woolsack  degraded,  by  the  despicable  Jeflreys 
under  his  corrupt  master,  James  II.,  when  the  British  govern- 
ment was  nearly  wrecked  by  the  concentration  of  so  many  crush- 
ing circumstances,  that  the  best  of  British  hearts  failed  them, 
yet  the  people  at  last  rallied  around  their  laws,  which  had  so 
long  protected  their  hearths,  and  by  the  redeeming  power  of  their 
jurisprudence,  the  country  was  saved,  justice  was  again  restored 
and  administered  in  its  purity,  by  the  immortal  Mansfield  and  his 
contemporary  lord  chancellors,  undaunted  by  the  flames  of  their 
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mansionSy  and  the  fiendish  shonta  of  the  inoendiary  mobs  who 

fired  them. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  escape  the  criticisms  of  oar  tranaatlantie 
brethren,  for  awarding  to  America  the  best  system  of  laws  in  the 
world.  The  United  States,  and  particnlarlj  the  Empire  Stete, 
haTe  adranced  their  jnrispmdence  to  a  state  of  perfection 
nnknown  in  the  history  of  any  other  goyemment.  Law  has  beoooM 
a  science ;  and  its  definitions,  divisions,  and  sabdivisions,  have  been 
80  philosophically  and  analytically  arranged  in  New  York  and 
other  American  States,  that  legal  science  has  become  a  olassioal 
stndy  in  onr  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning.  The  study 
of  law  has  become  an  important  branch  of  American  liters^ 
tnre,  as  well  as  an  honorable  and  learned  profession. 

Law,  in  its  general  sense,  is  a  mode  of  existence,  or  order  of 
sequence ;  indading  those  laws  by  which  the  Supreme  Being 
governs  himself  and  all  his  creation.  In  a  more  limited  sense, 
it  is  a  rule  of  action.  When  applied  to  civil  government,  it 
comprehends  those  rales  of  justice  by  which  the  rights  of  man 
are  protected,  and  his  wrongs  redressed.  All  laws  may  be 
arranged  and  divided  into  three  general  classes.  1.  Natoral 
Law ;  2.  Moral  Law  ;  3.  Forensic  Law. 

Natural  Law  includes  all  the  elementary  and  weU-setiled  rules 
of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature. 

Moral  Law  comprehends  those  fundamental  rules  of  the  moral 
sciences,  by  which  rational  and  immortal  creatures  are  governed, 
commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.  So 
far  as  human  beings  are  concerned,  moral  law  may  be  divided 
into  four  general  classes — 1.  The  moral  constitution  of  man;  2, 
Moral  principles  ;  3.  Moral  dnties;  4.  Moral  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. 
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ForeiMio  Law  inolades  tfacwe  roles  of  jnrispmdenee  by  iHiioh 
eivil  goyernment  is  sustained  and  enforced,  and  the  rights  of 
man  are  acquired,  enjoyed,  and  protected ;  containing  the  rules 
of  civil  conduct,  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state,  in  harmony  with  natural  and  moral  law.  Forensic 
law  comprehends — 1.  National  law;  2.  The  law  of  personal 
property ;  3.  The  law  of  real  property ;  4.  Chancery  law ;  5. 
Criminal  law ;  6.  The  law  of  evidence ;  7.  Remedial  law ;  8. 
The  forms  of  law ;  9.  Ecclesiastical  law. 

Those  rules  of  law  which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  r^hta, 
responsibilities,  and  duties  of  nations,  constitute  national  law. 
National  law  in  all  its  branches  includes — 1.  Those  laws  by 
which  nations  gorem  themselves  ;  2.  The  rules  by  which  nations 
regulate  their  intercourse  with  each  other  ;  3.  The  principles  by 
which  ^ey  govern  their  citisens  and  subjects. 

The  first  class  embraces  national  charters,  constitutional  law, 
parliamentary  rules,  and  such  statutes  as  have  a  national  bearing. 
In  the  second  class  we  find  international  law,  treaties,  commercial 
law,  the  conflicting  laws  of  nations,  and  maritime  or  admiralty 
law.  The  third  class  prescribes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
of  government  and  citizens,  securing  to  the  former  support  and 
obedience,  and  to  the  latter  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  character, 
property,  and  religion,  and  all  the  blessings  of  a  sound  govern- 
ment, against  all  individual,  national,  and  foreign  invasions. 

The  law  of  personal  property  includes  money,  goods,  chattels, 
things  in  action,  evidences  of  debt,  and  all  legal  and  equitable 
rights,  which  are  subject  to  judicial  investigations,  exclusive  of 
real  property.  The  law  of  personal  property  has  two  general 
divisions  ;  First — ^The  different  kinds  of  personal  property;  And 
Second — ^The  several  titles  by  which  it  may  be  held. 
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The  law  of  real  property  comprehencb  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments.  There  are  two  general  dinfiions  in  the  law  of 
real  property : 

1.  The  several  estates  in  real  property. 

2.  The  different  titles  hy  which  these  estates  are  acquired. 
Chancery,  or  equity  law,  includes  those  laws  of  persona]  and 

real  property,  and  those  rights  which  are  founded  in  eqnity  and 
good  ooDScienoe,  where  the  remedy  at  law  is  imperfect,  or  is  not 
so  easy,  speedy,  sure,  and  perfect,  as  in  a  court  of  chancery.  It 
has  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  than  the  common  law,  and  sup- 
plies its  defects  in  matters  of  fraud,  accident,  trust,  and  danger. 

Those  rules  of  law  hy  which  actions  and  proceedings  in  the 
name  of  the  people  are  prosecuted  against  persons  charged  with 
orimes  and  misdemeanors,  oonstitute  criminal  law. 

The  law  of  evidence  contains  those  rules  hy  which  facts  are 
investigated  and  proved,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  principles 
is  demonstrated.  A  full  and  complete  system  of  the  laws  of 
evidence  would  embrace — 

1.  The  general  principles  of  evidenco. 

2.  Natural  evidence. 

3.  Moral  evidence. 

4.  Medical  evidence. 

5.  Judicial  evidence. 

The  general  principles  of  evidence  comprehend  its  philosophy, 
and  the  elementary  rules  for  investigating  truth  in  all  depart- 
ments of  science.  Natural  evidence  teaches  the  principles  by 
which  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  natural  world  are  investigated, 
including  the  arts  and  sciences  generally.  Moral  evidence  relates 
to  those  laws  and  facts  by  which  human  beings  are  governed. 
Medical  evidence  embraces  the  rules  by  which  laws  and  fiiots  are 
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proved,  that  reUto  to  medical  jurispnidenoe.  Judicial  evidence 
(eaohea  those  laws  of  evidence  by  which  civil  and  criminal  actions 
are  tried  and  determined  in  conrts  of  jostice. 

Remedial  law  includes  those  rules  by  which  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings are  conducted  in  judicial  tribunals  by  one  party  against 
another,  for  the  enforcement  or  protection  of  a  right,  the  redress 
or  prevention  of  a  wrong,  or  the  punishment  of  a  public 
offence.  This  branch  of  law  may  be  divided  into  five  general 
branches — 1.  Civil  actions  at  common  law ;  2.  Equitable  actions 
in  conrts  of  chancery ;  3.  Special  proceedings  in  civil  cases ;  4. 
Criminal  actions ;  5.  Miscellaneous  proceedings. 

The  forms  of  law  embrace  those  written  precedents  which  time 
and  usage  have  sanctioned,  as  the  most  appropriate  language  and 
instruments  to  express,  prosecute,  and  secure  the  legal  rights, 
deeds,  and  contracts  of  persons.  Ecclesiastical  law  embraces 
those  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  several  religious  sects 
govern  their  members,  and  regulate  their  intercourse  conformable 
to  law. 

The  common,  or  unwritten  law,  contains  those  elementary 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  by  which  the  legal  rights  of  citiiens 
are  enforced,  enjoyed,  and  protected,  drawn  from  the  natural  and 
moral  law,  and  sanctioned  by  the  long  and  continued  experience, 
usage,  and  customs  of  a  civilised,  educated,  moral,  and  religious 
people. 

The  municipal  law,  containing  the  written  or  statute  law, 
includes  those  rules  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibitbg 
what  is  wrong,  in  relation  to  the  legal  and  equitable  rights  of 
citisens,  and  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  criminal  offences. 
Civil  law,  in  its  general  sense,  includes  that  branch  of  juris- 
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pradenoe  which  regulates  and  controls  ciyil  rights  and  remedies, 
•a  coDtradistiogttisbed  from  criminal  law.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  it  means  the  ancient  Roman  law. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  definitions  and  divisions  of  Amer- 
ican and  English  juriflprudence,  considered  as  a  l^al  science. 

The  laws  of  a  nation  necessarily  require  years  of  patient  and 
persevering  progression  to  bring  them  to  that  .^tate  of  perfection 
demanded  by  the  condition  and  wants  of  a  civilised,  educated, 
religious,  and  free  people.  The  great  source  and  fountain  of  law 
is  the  Creator.  From  his  bosom  emanate  the  laws  of  nature,  aa 
established  in  creation,  and  taught  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
known  as  natural  law.  Next  in  order,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  we  are  taught  moral  law  ;  containing  the  great 
rules  of  man^s  moral  constitution,  the  principles  he  should  adopt, 
the  moral  duties  he  is  bound  to  perform,  the  punishment  his  dis-* 
obedience  deserves,  and  the  rewards  his  obedience  may  expect. 
From  natural  and  moral  law  originates  the  common  law ;  on  these 
three  departments  of  law  is  based  municipal  law  ;  from  all  these 
sources  we  frame  our  constitutional  law;  and  from  all  these 
departments  of  legal  science  nations  derive  their  national  law. 
With  these  general  principles  as  our  guide,  we  may  now  proceed 
to  examine  the  laws  of  Poland  with  greater  certainty  of  saoeen. 


Section  II. 


POLISH    LAWS. 


The  laws  of  Poland,  which  prevailed  in  the  early  history  of 
their  nomadic  ancestors,  and  even  as  late  as  the  tenth  century, 
like  all  other  barbarous  nations,  were  few,  crude,  and  simple ; 
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founded  on  teiU  and  /ear,  and  provided  only  for  ^^  what  they 
should  eat,  or  what  thej  should  drink,  or  wherewithal  they  should 
be  oloihedy"  from  day  to  day,  without  the  least  anxiety  for  the 
wants  and  eyils  of  the  future.  On  this  brief  code  of  rights 
depended  all  other  legal  restraints,  idiioh  were  considered  as 
auxiliary  to  these  fundamental  principles.  The  will  of  the  chief 
and  the  fear  of  the  subject  were  the  foundation  of  their  whole 
judicial  system.  The  former  legislated  at  pleasure,  without  the 
knowledge  or  oonsent  of  the  latter ;  and  the  laws  of  the  ruler 
were  addressed  only  to  the /ears  of  the  ruled,  without  any  other 
ratson  or  logic  than  obedience  or  death.* 

This  system  of  jurisprudence  continued  in  Poland  until  the 
introduction  of  the  papal  system  in  the  tenth  century,  under  the 
rei^  of  Mieesylas  I.     The  new  religion  which  was  substituted 
in  the  place  of  heathendom,  was  on  the  whole  an  improvement, 
although  it  sustained  and  strengthened  the  fundamental  laws  of 
wiU  and  /ear,  without  any  judicial  reform  for  the  benefit  and 
improvement  of  the  people.     The  unlimited  sales  of  papal  dis- 
penaation  to  the  vicious  nobility,  created  a  universal  law  of  terror, 
which  ruled  the   ignorant,  superstitious  Poles,  with   an  iron 
sceptre,  to  the  last  days  of  their  national  existence.     The  dicta- 
tion of  the  Holy  See,  to  a  Pole,  was  the  end  of  the  law  for  all 
Mghteousness  or  unrighteousness  which  might  chance  to  fall  in 
his  way.     The  Pope,  as  a  condition  of  absolving  Oasimir  I.  from 
Sis  religious  vows  to  abstain  from  participating  in  secular  matters, 
imposed  on  the  credulous  Poles  the  absurd  laws  of  paying  Peter's 
pence,  and  that  the  whole  nation  should  shave  their  heads  and 
wear  white  surplices  on  festival  days,  like  all  Catholic  subjects  of 
that  day. 

•  Fletdier,  19. 
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The  reign  of  Casimir  II.,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  dkta- 
guished  in  Polish  history  as  a  period  of  judicial  reform.  Thii 
humane  and  benevolent  prince  early  discovered  the  great  want  of 
adaptation  in  the  laws  of  Poland  to  the  nature  and  geniiis  of  his 
flubjeots  ;  and  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  to  mitigating 
the  rigorous  cruelty  of  a  jurisprudence  which  appealed  only  to 
the  fears  of  his  subjects,  nsgardless  of  their  rights.  Sensible  that 
the  Poles  were  capable  of  being  governed  by  moral  suaaon  and 
kind  laws,  without  the  coercion  and  oppression  of  military  forc6| 
he  ruled  his  people  like  a  father,  and  protected  the  seifs  as  fiir  aa 
lay  in  his  power  from  the  cruelty  of  their  tyrannical  masten. 
Viewing  with  sorrow  the  oppression  of  the  nobles  over  the  people, 
he  frequently  expressed  his  regrets  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  change  the  constitution  of  Polish  society,  by  abolishing  slavery 
and  ruling  his  subjects  by  equal,  just,  and  republican  laws. 
Casimir  the  Just  died  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  the  lover  at 
the  free. 

Casimir  III.,  a  model  of  integrity,  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
justice,  immortaliied  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  foorteenth 
century,  by  giving  to  the  Poles  their  first  written  code  of  laws. 
Previous  to  this  they  had  been  governed  only  by  oral  traditions ; 
the  most  of  which  they  trace  as  &r  back  as  the  reign  of  Odin, 
previous  to  the  Christian  era.  Although  this  code  was  fiftr  from 
being  as  perfect  as  it  should  be,  to  afibrd  equal  protection  to 
all,  yet  it  was  a  great  improvement  in  Polish  jurisprudence  ;  and 
continued  substantially  the  law  of  the  land  until  the  final  con- 
quest of  the  nation — known  as  the  code  of  Widica. 

Jagellon  greatly  improved  Casimir's  code,  and  established  it 
on  a  firmer  and  broader  foundation  in  the  diets  of  1422  and 
1423.    It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  judicial  reform 
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bnnigbt  no  relief  to  the  lower  ohases,  but  added  to  their  maerf 
tvnd  degradation. 

The  laws  of  Casimir  lY.,  in  the  fifteenth  eentary,  made  some 
Airther  improyements  in  Polish  jurispmdenoe  ;  but  like  his  pre- 
Jeeessors,  he  confined  his  reforms  principally  to  the  interests  of 
the  king  and  the  nobles. 

John  Albert,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  1492  bddty 
attempted  a  thorongh  refbrm  in  the  goremment  and  laws  of 
Poland,  on  the  plan  of  the  British  constitation  and  laws ;  bnt  hb 
landable  efforts  were  defeated,  as  nsnal,  by  the  jealoos,  obstinatei 
and  ambitious  nobility,  except  some  improvements  in  the  judiciary. 
Albert,  with  a  lion-hearted  courage,  brought  all  the  powers  of 
his  government  and  laws  to  bear  on  the  strength  of  the  aristocrats^ 
by  trying  to  lessen  their  preponderance  in  the  political  scale,  by 
ekvating  the  common  people,  and  augmenting  the  power  of  the 
tiirone.  Bnt  his  talents  and  plans  were  unequal  to  the  task ;  and 
from  this  time  the  serfs  were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  des- 
^tism. 

The  sixteenth  century  opened  auspiciously  fbr  tiie  laws  of 
Poland,  under  the  reign  of  Alexander,  who  caused  all  the  laws 
to  be  revised  and  corrected  by  Chancellor  Laski,  whose  name 
the  code  bears*  In  this  reign  the  Diet  descended  from  thdr 
dignity,  and  made  a  law  by  which  the  king  was  prohibited  firom 
patronizing  music,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond. 

The  laws  of  Poland  remained  stationary  until  the  reign  of 

Stanislas  Poniatowski,  which    brought  with  it  some  valuable 

improvements ;  and  others  still  more  important  were  attempted, 

but  &iled.     The  coronation  Diet,  under  the  influence  of  the  Ciar- 

toryskis,  made  some  judicial  reforms  in  the  coinage,  wei^ts,  and 

measures ;  and  for  the  first  time  id  Poland  introduced  a  taiiiF. 

17 
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The  Diet  of  October  6th,  1766,  confirmed  and  enforced  the 
penal  statutes  against  the  dissidents,  which  had  been  enacted  In 
the  veign  of  Angostos  III.  These  laws,  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  solicitations  of  the  Catholics,  deprived  the  dismdents  or 
nobles,  who  belonged  to  that  religions  sect,  of  all  personal  parti- 
cipation in  the  business  and  offices  of  government,  except  mOitary 
oflloes,  and  the  right  of  election  ;  but  they  could  not  be  deputies 
themselyes,  and  those  who  invoked  the  aid  of  foreign  powers 
were  by  law  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  dissidents,  in  violation 
of  these  unreasonable  and  rigorous  laws,  had  implored  the  asast- 
anoe  of  Russia ;  and  the  punishment  of  this  offence  oonstititted 
the  principal  business  of  the  Diet.  On  the  motion  of  the  bbhop 
of  Graoow,  the  Diet  refused  the  traitors  any  relief;  but  confirmed 
and  enforced  the  former  penal  statutes.  This  Diet  made  one 
legal  improvement,  by  requiring  the  elections  in  the  Dietines  to 
be  decided  by  plurality  of  suffrages,  instead  of  unanimous  aeda- 
mation— a  provision  which  relieved  the  Polish  Parliament  from 
great  confuuon  and  delay.  The  laws  of  religious  prosoriptioii 
had  now  been  so  &r  extended  as  to  deprive  the  Protestants  or 
dissidents  of  public  worship,  of  offices,  and.  corporations,  and 
rendered  them  incompetent  witnesses  in  lawsuits.  Pietrow^ 
who  had  been  duly  elected  a  deputy,  was  disgraoefolly  expelled 
from  the  Diet  of  1718,  only  for  being  a  Protestant.  Othen  for 
the  same  caiu»  were  accused  of  blasphemy,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  they  were  compelled  to  escape  from  their  country. 
Unruk,  who  was  of  the  same  foith,  having  aeoidentaDy  lost  his 
portfolio,  oontainmg  religious  extracts  from  several  authors,  was 
accused  of  blasphemy,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  \ 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1767,  the  dissident  nobility  were 
restored  to  all  their  former  rights,  on  an  equality  with  the  Cfttho- 


Uo8y  except  being  eKgiUe  to  tbe  erown.  This  reform  was  accom- 
plished by  a  ooiifi»«nce  of  commissioners,  in  which  the  ministers 
of  the  foreign  protestant  ooivts,  England,  Pmana,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  participated,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  diet.  The  Ziie- 
rum  veto  was  re-established,  the  nobles  were  deprived  of  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  serfs ;  and  some  other  reforms 
were  adopted.  Other  salutary  improvements  in  the  laws  were 
made  by  the  diet  of  Apnl,  1791,  which  were  soon  after  repealed. 

From  this  time,  the  laws  of  Poland  remained  sabstantially  the 
same,  nntil  the  eonstitntion  of  Alexander,  which  would  have  in- 
troduced a  new  era  in  Polish  jurisprudence,  but  for  the  repeated 
vMations  of  Russia,  and,  particularly  by  Constantino,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Polish  nation  never  directed  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  national  law.  They  appear  to 
have  been  equally  ignorant  and  negligent  of  this  important  branch 
of  government  and  jurisprudence,  in  all  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples :  which  embrace  not  only  those  laws  by  which  nations  govern 
themselves,  but  also  those  rules  by  which  nations  regulate  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  principles  by  which 
they  govern  their  citizens  and  subjects.  While  the  surrounding 
European  nations,  commencing  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
were  rapidly  advancing  in  the  science  and  practice  of  national 
law  in  all  its  branches — ^including  national  charters,  constitutional 
law,  parliamentary  law.  and  such  statutes  as  have  a  national 
bearing — together  with  international  law,  treaties,  commercial 
law,  the  conflicting  laws  of  nations,  admiralty  law,  and  the  recip- 
rocal rights  and  duties  of  the  government  and  its  citizens — Poland 
alone  seems  to  have  disregarded  all  these  national  improvements ; 
and  obstinately  refused  to  join  their  neighbors  in  their  laudable 
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march  of  progressioxi.  Tho  laws  of  natioiia  are  equally  as  nered 
and  obligatory  aa  the  datiea  and  obligationa  of  individuala;  and 
both  are  founded  on  the  same  inunntabie  prineiplee  of  justice  and 
equity. 

Poland  has  oyer  been  obnozions  to  the  charge  of  violating 
their  treaties.  It  is  surprising  to  find,  that  as  eariy  in  their  his- 
tory as  Lech  Y.,  one  of  their  familiar  proyerba  was  ''  a  soTereiga 
is  not  bound  to  observe  his  oath,  except  when  neither  his  safety 
nor  his  advantage  requires  that  he  should  violate  it.'^  And  even 
the  distinguished  Sobieski,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  kings  of 
Poland,  was  frequently  guilty  of  violating  national  treaties,  for 
which  he  repeatedly  received  the  stern  rebukes  of  the  Turks, 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  futhful  obeervanee  of  natumal 
compacts.* 

The  constitutional  law  of  Poland,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  branch  of  national  law,  was  contained  in  the  Pacta  ConvaUaf 
which  first  assumed  a  legal,  constitutional  form  in  the  reign  of 
Louis,  king  of  Hungaiy,  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  although 
something  of  the  kind,  which  contained  the  form  of  the  corona- 
tion oath,  had  existed  long  before.  This  brief  and  imperfeet 
document  contained  all  the  fundamental  or  constitutional  law  of 
Poland,  previous  to  the  new  constitution  of  Alexander,  wbidi 
never  was  reduced  to  practice,  except  in  a  very  limited  manner. 
The  most  of  the  Polish  sovereigns  adopted  the  rule  of  Lech  V., 
and  violated  the  Pacta  ConvenUiy  when  their  passions  or  interests 
conflicted  with  its  provisions.  The  constitution  expressly  forbade 
the  queen,  and  all  female  influence  in  the  polity  of  the  nation ; 
yet  Mary,  the  wife  of  Sobieski,  generally  managed  to  govern  the 
king  according  to  her  own  pleasure.     "  Her  sweet  temper,"  »fl 

*  Bobbins'  Outlines  of  History,  283. 
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Connor^  ^'  refined  sense  and  majestic  air,  gained  her  such  affec- 
tion with  the  Poles,  such  influence  over  the  king,  and  such  a 
Bostained  interest  in  the  Diet,  that  she  managed  all  with  a  great 
deal  of  prudence."  She  was  present  at  all  the  debates  in  a 
private  situation,  where  she  could  hear  without  being  seen ;  and 
really  wielded  more  influence  in  the  Diet  than  her  husband,  who 
was  generally  in  the  tented-field,  and  was  not  nnfrequently  held 
responsible  for  the  intrigues  and  blunders  of  his  royal  consort. 

The  right  of  naturalization  was  never  extended  to  foreigners, 
except  a  few  landholders;  and,  consequently,  the  towns  were 
composed  principally  of  German  strangers,  Jews,  and  Armenians, 
who  were  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  were  considered 
almost  oatUws,  and  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  natu- 
ralization. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1501, 
the  revenue  laws  were  so  altered,  that  the  king  could  not  raise 
any  public  money,  or  make  any  use  of  it,  without  the  consent  of 
the  diet ;  which  was  called  StatiUum  Alexa/ndrinum. 

The  parliamentary  laws  of  Poland  imposed  no  restraint  on  the 
legislature  ;  and,  of  course,  their  assemblies  were  ungovernable, 
and  their  legislation  corrupt.  The  members  were  allowed  to 
wear  their  swords,  and  plunge  them  into  each  other's  bosoms 
with  impunity.  These  legislative  homicides  were  so  frequent, 
and  innocent,  that  no  one  knew  when  he  left  his  home  for  the 
Diet,  whether  he  would  return  dead  or  alive.  Such  a  state  of 
things  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  Uberum  veto,  which 
placed  the  whole  action  and  power  of  the  Diet  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  who  chose  to  use  it ;  and  the  massacre  of  the  recusant 
generally  followed.  They  had  a  law  which  forbad  parliamentary 
debates  by  candle-light ;   and  when  the  Uberum  veto  was  not 
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resorted  to  for  the  parpose  of  adjouming  the  session,  the  candle- 
light law  was  enforced,  which  answered  the  same  purpose.  This 
was  a  favorite  device  of  Angastus,  who  generally  terminated 
the  diets  by  this  artifice,  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  reign. 

The  commercial  law  of  Poland  was  very  limited  and  imperfect 
Dantzig,  Thorn,  Elbing,  and  Culm,  were  the  principal  mercantile 
towns.  Dantzig,  one  of  the  principal  Hanse  Towns,  controlled 
the  commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  and  Casimir  conferred  on  it  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  navigation  on  the  Vistula.  Moldavia  at 
the  same  time  was  also  tributary  to  Poland ;  and  this  nation  then 
enjoyed  every  facility  for  uniting  the  commerce  of  all  northern 
and  southern  Europe.  But  negligence  and  inactivity  rendered 
all  these  commercial  advantages  useless  to  the  Poles,  who  pre- 
ferred their  wars  and  political  strifes  to  commerce  and  wealth. 

The  absence  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  rendered  admi- 
ralty law  useless,  and,  therefore,  this  important  branch  of  national 
law  never  existed  in  Poland. 

As  the  nation  was  generally  involved  in  war  with  the  neigh- 
boring kingdoms  of  Europe,  except  France  and  England,  llie 
Polish  government  neglected  the  cultivation  of  those  friendly 
relations  which  are  inculcated  by  the  rules  of  international  law; 
and  hence  arose  those  feelings  of  national  hostility  which  ever 
existed  between  the  Poles,  Sweden,  Russia,  Tartar,  Turkey, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  ML  of  the  republic. 
Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  always  want  friends  ;  and  he  who 
disregards  public  opinion,  and  resorts  to  any  expedient  as  a  sob- 
stitute  for  friendship  and  human  kindness,  soon  becomes  the 
victim  of  his  own  folly,  and  suffers  the  just  punishment  of  that 
social  law,  which  he  has  so  unwisely  violated. 

The  numerous  conflicting  laws  of  the  several  provinces,  which 
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at  difiarent  times  oompoeed  the  kingdom  of  Poknd,  were  always 
prodnctive  of  discord,  jealousy,  and  strife,  and  frequently  produced 
civil  wars.  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  Great  and  Little  Poland, 
Prussia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Oourland,  and  Livonia,  all 
belonged  to  this  anoient  and  powerful  kingdom,  and  each  had 
laws  and  institutions  peculiar  to  itself,  and  repugnant  in  some 
i&staaoes  to  each  other,  which  never  could  be  amalgamated  nor 
reduced  to  one  harmonious  system  of  jurisprudence.  These 
conflicting  laws  had  a  most  unfavorable  influence  on  all  iheir 
national  institutions  and  interests,  and  betrayed  a  wesdmess  which 
their  conquerors  used  as  a  pretext  and  excuse  for  the  final  dis- 
memberment of  the  kingdom. 

Suoh  a  system  of  national  law — which  disregards  and  repu- 
diates those  laws  by  which  nations  are  bound  to  govern,  not  only 
iliemselves,  but  also  the  rules  by  which  tiiey  regulate  their  inter- 
eoFurse  with  each  other,  together  with  those  elementary  principles 
of  political  ethics,  which  prescribe  the  reciprocal  r^hts  and 
duties  of  government  and  citaaens,  securing  to  the  former  support 
and  obedience,  and  to  the  latter  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  cha- 
caeter,  property,  and  religion,  with  all  the  blessings  of  a  sound 
government — would  unavoidably  undermine  and  ruin  the  best 
government  in  the  world. 

The  land  law  of  Poland  was  so  exclusive  and  defective  in  its 
principles,  as  to  exclude  all  the  peo|^  from  being  proprietors  in 
the  soil,  except  the  nobility ;  although  the  system  was  free  from 
the  shackles  of  feudalism,  which  embairassed  Europe  generally. 
The  landed  estates,  and  the  tities  by  which  they  were  conveyed 
and  held,  were  few  and  simple ;  and,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Catholic  reli^on,  were  modified  in  many  respects  by  the  civil 
law  of  Rome.    The  mortgage  laws,  which  arose  principally  after 
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the  introdnction  of  the  Jews,  were  similar  to  the  Roman  system, 
with  yeiy  liberal  powers  of  redemption ;  which  the  nobles,  wlio 
were  generally  in  the  grasp  of  Jewish  talons,  continnally  watched 
and  enlarged  for  their  own  benefit.     The  privilege  of  owning  real 
estate  was  confined  to  the  nobles,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pririleged  foreigners ;  while  the  masses  had  no  stake  in  the  soil, 
and,  of  course,  felt  very  little  interest  in  a  government  which 
gave  them  no  promise  of  better  days.     Their  imperfect  forms 
of  conveyance,  and  the  absence  of  proper  record-laws,  subjected 
the  landholders  to  numerous  frauds  and  forgeries,  by  means  of 
interpolated,  confused,  and  ambiguous  title-deeds,  in  which  the 
Jesuits  were  ever  ready  to  participate.     When  the  allied  powen 
reduced  the  limits  of  Polish  territory,  the  land  law  underwent  a 
radical  change  in  many  of  Its  principles ;  militaiy  possession  was 
the  only  tenure,  and  the  Poles  found  that  empresses  and  kings 
set  at  naught  the  denunciation,  '^  Cursed  is  he  who  removeth  his 
neighbor's  landmark."    Feudal  law  never  prevailed  in  Poland 
untU  after  the  conquest.     The  influence  of  the  Papal  power, 
afier  the  tenth  century,  gradually  conformed,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  Polish  system  of  land-law,  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
civil  law.     Perhaps  no  principle  of  law  is  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  prosperity  of  any  nation,  than  the  liberal,  perman^t 
policy  of  England  and  America,  which  allows  every  ciUsen  to 
acquire,  own  and  enjoy,  freely  and  securely,  all  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  he  has  the  means  of  purchadng.* 

The  jurisprudence  of  Poland  was  very  limited  in  relation  to 
personal  property.  As  their  laws  were  framed  principally  ^ 
the  benefit  of  the  nobles,  and  as  the  nobility  never  engaged  in 
commerce  or  trade,  the  law  of  personal  property,  which  is  00 

♦  Malte  Brun.  IV^  371.    Fletcher,  52. 
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eomprelienriTe  and  oflefbl  in  oommeroial  gtetes,  had  Teiy  Utde 
application  in  Poland.  The  several  claasea  of  personal  property 
— eomprehending  money,  gooda,  ofaattels,  things  in  action,  eri- 
denees  of  deht,  and  all  legal  and  eqnitabla  rights  whioh  are 
sabjeot  to  jndieial  investigation,  exolnsiTe  of  real  property — ^were 
not  mnoh  known  in  Polish  commerce,  and  seldom  Htigated  in 
courts  of  justice.  The  title  to  personal  property,  and  the  mles 
of  transfer  and  conveyance,  were  generally  taken  from  the  Roman 
law  after  the  twelfth  century.  Casimir  the  Great  established  a 
law  that  the  serft,  when  oppressed,  might  sell  their  personal  pro- 
perty, and  change  masters,  after  paying  their  debts ;  bat  as  they 
seldom  had  any  property,  and  were  not  allowed  to  own  real 
estate,  and  could  not  pay  their  debts,  this  law,  like  most  of  the 
humane  laws  of  Poland,  never  was  reduced  to  practice,  except  in 
a  very  few  instances.  The  principal  articles  of  personal  property 
were  the  serfs,  and  their  agricultural  productions,  flocks  and 
herds,  and  fanning  utensils,  which  were  quite  limited. 

The  laws  of  Poland  in  relation  to  the  punishment  of  crimes 
were  extremely  defective;  so  much  so  as  to  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  criminal  law.  Treason,  homicide,  bribery,  duelling, 
defamation,  assault  and  battery,  usury,  extortion,  forgery,  com- 
pounding felonies,  malicious  prosecution,  false  imprisonment, 
gambling,  licentiousness,  and  Papal  dispensations,  were  so  common 
and  innocent,  that  they  were  generally  considered  more  virtuous 
than  vicious.  The  whole  history  of  Poland,  from  their  earliest 
tradition  to  the  final  dismemberment,  is  filled  with  the  treasons 
of  their  sovereigns  and  the  nobility,  which  were  perpetrated  more 
or  less  during  nearly  every  reign,  with  as  much  deliberation  and 
impunity,  as  they  slaughtered  the  Turks  or  sabred  the  Cossacks ; 

and  the  only  erime  or  puushment  usually  attached  to  these 

17» 
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offsBoes,  WM  the  want  of  saooen.    SooombAiI  treAmm  seMom 
fluled  to  be  r^irded  ts  a  yirtae. 

Homicide,  in  all  its  grades,  was  bo  oommoo,  as  seldom  to  be  pim- 
ished  or  notioed.  All  the  dispates  of  the  nobility,  political,  mone- 
tary, religbiis  or  otherwise,  were  generally  settled  by  the  mnrder  of 
one  or  both  of  the  parties ;  and  the  rerenge  of  both  combatants 
descended  from  generation  to  generation.  Not  nnfreqnently,  the 
noUes  killed  each  other  by  hondreds,  as  an  act  of  common  jostiee 
in  political  strifes,  or  as  a  personal  chastisement  for  some  real  or 
imaginary  insult.  The  nobility,  possessing  the  power  of  life  and 
death  oyer  their  sUres,  seldom  failed  to  inflict  the  fatal  chastise- 
ment of  death  for  the  most  trifling  dereliction  of  doty,  under  the 
rigor  of  their  odions  law,  which  was  never  mitigated  nntQ  the 
new  constitution  of  November  19th,  1767.  The  Polish  monarchs 
frequently  granted  a  general  pardon  to  the  nobility  for  all  murders 
and  other  ofiences,  in  addition  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Pope, 
prefacing  these  unhallowed  edicts  with  this  arrogant  preamble, 
^  Not  divifd  juris  rigorem  moderante$.^^* 

Boleslas,  on  his  return  from  his  seren  years'  debauch  in  Kiow, 
murdered,  in  cold  blood,  several  thousand  women,  children, 
nobles,  and  slaves,  without  any  previous  trial  or  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  then  deliberately  massacred  St.  Stanislas,  the  bishop 
of  Cracow,  while  ministering  at  the  sacred  altar  of  the  cathedral, 
because  the  worthy  saint  had  reproved  his  inhuman  butchery 
of  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  vicinity.  If  a  man 
apprehended  a  murderer  and  brought  him  before  the  court, 
he  had  to  pay  the  court  ten  ducats  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so ; 
and  if  this  fee  were  not  paid  immediately,  the  murderer  was  soon 
discharged.^ 

*  Pnffendorf '■  Law  of  Nstiont,  YUL,  iiL    Fletcfasr,  188. 
«  Kdinbuncii  EacyclopflMUa.    Art,  Pobnd. 
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Luroeny  was  so  oommoiiy  that  it  wis  considered  quite  below  the 
notice  of  the  judiciary  ;  and,  even  then,  it  was  difficult  to  bring 
the  offender  to  justice,  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  at  very  great 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  complainant.  It  cost  a  merchant  <^ 
Warsaw  fourteen  thousand  ducats  for  the  privilege  of  apprehend- 
ing two  thieyes.* 

The  crime  of  peijury  was  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and 
destructiye  yices  in  Polish  society.  Sobieski  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  a  foul  charge  of  treason,  proved  by  wilful  and  deliberate 
perjury.  And  he  who  had  the  depravity  and  hardihood  to  boldly 
and  unhesitatingly  commit  the  most  iufiunous  peijury,  received 
firom  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  court  the  credit  of  right  and  justioe 
as  the  reward  of  his  viUany-f 

Bribery  appears  to  have  been  a  common  failing  with  aU  classes ; 
and  its  universality  adorned  this  pernicious  ofience  with  the  garb 
of  innocence.  The  judges  uniformly,  with  open-handed  corrup- 
tion and  unblushing  insolence,  sold  their  decisions  to  the  highest 
bidder  ;  and  no  cause,  however  just,  could  be  sustained  without 
bribery,  and  he  who  paid  the  highest  was  the  suocessfnl  partj.;^ 

Duelling  among  the  Poles  appears  to  have  been  more  common 
and  laudable  than  the  repartee,  irony,  and  wit  of  the  most  refined 
civilization  of  modem  nations.  John  Sobieski  was  a  most  jkoU^ 
nous  duellist  from  his  early  youth,  a  crime  which  he  bitterly 
regretted  in  his  last  days,  under  the  monitions  of  a  guilty 
oonscience,  and  the  pains  of  his  almost  mortal  wounds,  which 
he  received  from  the  swords  of  the  Paos  in  some  of  his  deadly 
combats. 

The  law  of  retaliation  was  the  only  punishment  known  to  the 

•  Edinburgh  Encydopmlia.    Ait.,  Pokad.  f  fletphsrt  89, 84. 

i  Edinburgh  Encydop«duu    Art.,  Poland. 
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Poles  for  the  offence  of  defitmation,  inclnding  slander  and  libel ; 
and  jet  no  dereliction  of  duty  was  more  common  than  slander, 
both  oral  and  written.  Kings  frequently  lost  their  crowns,  and 
nobles  their  heads,  fortunes,  and  character,  by  the  vile  and  most 
prevalent  sin  of  folsehood.  This  offence  was  generally  felt  most 
keenly  by  the  injured  party,  and  punished  by  immediate  assassi- 
nation, without  explanation  or  investigation  j  and  this  summary, 
and  frequently  unjust  punishment,  was  followed  by  the  revenge  of 
the  friends  of  the  parties  for  several  generations. 

The  frequency  of  assault  and  battery  in  Polish  society  was  so 
common  an  act  as  to  be  beneath  legal  punishment ;  and,  conse- 
quently, these  offences  were  generally  redressed  sword  in  hand,  on 
the  spot,  at  the  sacrifice  of  limb  or  life  of  one  or  both  of  the 
combatants. 

The  nobility,  and  not  unfrequently  royalty  itself,  under  pecuni- 
ary embarrassments,  suffered  severely  by  the  usury  and  extortion  of 
the  Jews — ^their  imported  brokers — whose  avarice,  uncontrolladbj 
law,  knew  no  other  limits  than  competition  and  fear  of  retaliation. 
These  usurers  and  extortioners  frequently  carried  their  abuses  so 
fsiTy  that  the  worst  consequences  were  apprehended  for  the  safety 
of  their  persons  and  property  from  the  retributive  vengeance  of 
their  impoverished  and  angry  debtors. 

Forgery  was  a  prevalent  crime  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Sobieski ; 
and  the  lands  of  his  queen  were  endangered  by  the  fabricated 
deeds  of  the  Jesuits.  The  king,  however,  soon  remedied  the  evil  in 
the  queen's  case,  by  writing  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
whioh  he  said :  "  I  shall  not  summon  your  brethren  at  Jaroslaw  to 
appear  before  the  Diet,  where  I  should  have  on  my  side  both 
justice  and  the  respect  that  is  due  to  me.  I  am  afraid  of 
increasing,  by  th{s  means,  the  hatred  whioh  is  already  borne  yon. 
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I  only  advise  jon  to  be  on  your  guard  against  those  wlio  have  the 
maDagement  of  yonr  houses.''  *  This  admonition  produced  an 
immediate  restitution  of  the  purloined  property,  and  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  fntare,  carefully  abstained  from  all  further  forgeries  which 
affected  the  king  and  his  family. 

The  compoeition  and  settlement  of  the  highest  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  was  never  considered  a  criminal  offence,  nor  a 
violation  of  law  in  Poland.     Pecuniary  compensation  for  crime 
existed  as  early  as  history  can  trace  the  government,  until  the 
reign  of  Stanislas,  when  it  was  first  abolished  by  the  Diet  of 
November  19th,  1767.     This  law  had  the  effect  of  exonerating 
the  wealthy  nobleSi  who  were  able  to  pay  for  their  crimes,  from 
all  punisbment,  however  aggravated  the  offence ;  and  those  who 
bad  not  the  means  of  paying  for  their  crimes  in  ready  cash,  were 
often  subjected  to  rigorous  chastisement.     This  state  of  things  of 
course   arrayed  the  poor   against  the  rich,  while  the  fonoaer 
redressed  their  grievances  by  murdering  the  latter ;  and,  what  was 
still  worse,  the  king  increased  the  evil  by  granting  free  and 
unconditional  pardons  to  the  nobility  for  all  crimes.^ 

Malicious  prosecution  was  a  common  occurrence  in  all  ages  of 

the  Polish  government,  and  without  redress,  except  by  personal 

combat.     This  offence  was  a  prolific  source  of  civil,  religious,  and 

criminal  persecution,  which  never  failed  to  involve  the  parties  and 

their  friends  in  bloody  strifes,  and  frequently  ended  in  civil  war. 

Remedial  law  and  the  law  of  evidence  were  so  defective,  as  to 

afford  no  protection  from  malice  and  perjury ;  and  the  principle 

of  preventing  the  commission  of  crimes  and  injuries  was  unknown 

to  Polish  jurisprudence. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  evils  in  tihe  government  and  laws  of 

•  Fletchsr,  94.  f  Fletcher,  40,  143. 
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Poland,  wM  the  absenoe  of  all  protection  from  fdse  and  maKcioas 
impmonment.  The  practioe  of  imprisoning  on  the  slightest 
pretence,  without  law  or  evidence,  without  the  right  of  bail  or 
prelimiDarj  iayestigation,  prevailed,  until  it  was  abolished  in  the 
reign  of  Jagellon,  in  the  Diet  of  1423.  To  him  the  Poles  are 
indebted  for  the  humane  and  &r-&med  law,  that  no  individual  is  to 
bo  imprisoned  until  convicted ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
modem  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  who  have  adopted  the 
same  principle  in  a  modified  form,  imported  it  from  the  plains  of 
Sarmataa.  Jagellon,  bj  this  law,  more  than  for  any  other  act  d 
his  life,  secured  the  veneration  of  his  people,  and,  so  highly  were  bis 
wise  adminbtration  and  humane  laws  esteemed  by  the  oppressed 
people,  that  the  crown  of  Poland  descended  to  his  heirs  without 
interruption  for  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  years ;  another  argu- 
ment, almost  conclusive,  in  fo>vor  of  our  position,  that  the  Poles 
were  capable  of  a  free  government,  like  America,  or  a  conatitii- 
tional  monarchy,  like  England  ;  and  were  capable  of  obeying  and 
appreciating  a  sound  government,  had  they  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  it,  under  the  progressive  influence  of  oiviliiation,  education^ 
and  moral  improvement.* 

Gambling  of  all  kinds,  and  in  its  most  vicious  forma,  was 
countenanced  by  law ;  and  was  attended  with  its  usual  consequences 
and  vices.  Casimir  II.,  after  many  years'  indulgence  in  this 
fashionable  vice,  renounced  it  as  a  pernicious  practice,  and  re- 
stored the  money  he  had  won,— a  noble  example,  and  worthy  of 
imitation.! 

The  remaining  vices,  intemperaneo  and  lioendousness,  which 
always  grow  in  the  same  nursery  with  gambling,  were  too  common 
to  be  controlled  by  law ;  and  their  general  prevalence  among  the 
•  Fletcher,  47, 58.  f  Fletcher,  35i 
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nobility  oansed  frequent  pecmuAry  embarraflsments  and  fiitol 
quarrels  :  the  invariable  consequences  of  such  antecedents. 

The  impunitive  crimes  of  Polish  society  were  greatly  increased 
and  encouraged  by  the.  general  and  unlimited  Papal  dispensations, 
which  were  granted  for  all  offences  to  the  nobility  and  royalty. 
No  crime — murder  and  treason  not  excepted — ^was  punished  by 
the  Pope,  so  long  as  the  perpetrators  adhered  to  the  Catholic 
fidth,  and  paid  liberally  for  the  pardoning  indulgences. 

The  office  of  chancellor  in  the  Polish  government  was  confined 
to  the  ministerial  duties  imposed  by  the  king,  who  seems  to  have 
been  his  confidential  adviser  in  the  affairs  of  state,  similar  to  the 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  before  he  assumed  equity  jurisdiction. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  Polish  chancellors  was  Zamoyski, 
whose  code  of  1780  gave  him  rank  as  one  of  the  most  distiin- 
guished  jurists  of  Poland ;  though  he  never  entertained  chancery 
jurisdiction  as  an  equity  judge.  His  celebrated  code  appears  to 
be  taken  principally  from  the  civil  law,  with  some  few  drafts  on 
British  jurisprudence. 

Their  remedial  law  was  a  signal  Mure.  The  laws  were  seldom 
enforced ;  and  when  the  administration  of  justice  was  attempted, 
it  waa  so  corrupt,  expensive,  and  tardy,  that  all  parties  were 
generally  ruined.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  which  is  well  authenti- 
oated  by  history,  that  the  remedial  law  and  the  law  of  evidence, 
in  all  nations,  are  more  defective  than  any  other  branch  of 
jurisprudence.  It  is  found  much  easier  to  make  laws  than  to 
execute  them.  The  laws  of  Poland,  had  they  been  administered 
with  justice,  dispatch,  and  economy,  would  have  answered  many 
useful  purposes ;  but,  as  they  were  never  enforced  with  integrity, 
they  were  a  most  serious  evil. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Boleslas  I.,in  999,  the  judgea  oonaiated 
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of  the  comesy  or  militaiy  oommanders  of  the  districts,  wlio  were 
called  Kastellani  and  Castellans.  The  principal  business  of  the 
king  consisted  in  travelling  from  province  to  province,  to  admin- 
ister justice  in  person  and  decide  appeals;  whose  decrees  and 
sentences  were  executed  bj  the  armed  force  of  the  nobility,  who 
acted  as  sherifls  and  police.  '^  Bj  my  &ith,"  said  Henry  of 
Valois,  when  elected  to  the  throne,  '^  these  Poles  have  made  me 
nothing  but  a  judge.''  /Their  system  of  conveyancing  was  a 
system  of  forgery,  and  of  interpolated  and  confused  title-deeds, 
in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  Jesuits,  and  lawyers  of  Poland.* 

Previous  to  Oasimir's  reign,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
introduced  the  first  written  code,  the  administration  of  justice  was 
a  mere  game  of  hazard.  Corrupt  precedent,  erroneous  opinion, 
base  passion,  perjury,  and  bribery,  were  the  elementary  principles 
by  which  the  practice  of  law  was  conducted.  The  noble,  having 
the  military  command  of  a  district,  was  the  supreme  judge  over 
his  demesne,  whose  decision  was  final,  except  the  mere  show  of 
redress,  which  nominally  existed  in  the  right  of  appeal  from^his 
court  to  the  king.  Thb  right  of  appeal  afforded  little  or  no 
relief  to  the  injured  party,  who  well  understood  the  prejudices  of 
royalty  in  favor  of  the  most  powerful  nobles,  who  were  generally 
successful,  right  or  wrong,  j* 

The  prevalent  practice  of  compounding  crimes,  and  granting 
royal  pardons  and  Papal  dispensations,  superseded  remedial  law, 
and  palsied  the  arm  of  justice.  Casimir  organized  regular  courts 
in  each  palatinate,  with  fixed  fees  for  their  services,  similar  to 
England ;  but  the  shameful  practices  of  iheir  remedial  law  ren- 
dered aU  judicial  reforms  entirely  useless. 

«  Rolhiere,  I.,  17—19.    Alison,  I.,  3^1.    Fletcher,  21,  U 
t  Fletcher,  39. 
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Jagellon  introduced  an  important  improvement  in  criminal 
trials,  by  suspending  imprisonment  until  after  conviction.  The 
dieUnes,  or  coUoquiay  which  had  long  been  held  by  each  of  the 
palatines  in  their  palatinates,  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
were  continued  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  nobility.  Chan- 
cellor Laski,  in  his  revision  of  the  Polish  laws,  made  some  improve- 
ments in  the  practice  of  law ;  but,  like  all  other  judicial  reforms, 
it  was  found  much  easier  to  enact  them  than  to  reduce  them  to 
practice.  The  constitution  of  Alexander  erected  a  new  judiciary, 
independent  of  the  other  state  departments,  and  organized  a 
regular  gradation  of  courts,  from  justices  of  the  peace  to  the 
high  court  of  appeals,  similar  to  England,  which  would  have  been 
an  ornament  to  the  jurisprudence  of  Poland,  had  the  system 
been  reduced  to  practice,  and  carried  out  in  good  faith.* 

The  practice  of  judicial  trials  before  the  diets,  mingled  with 
the  confusion  and  corruption  of  public  elections  on  the  plain  of 
Volo;  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  supreme  judicial 
tribunals,  composed  of  the  nobility,  who  acted  as  judges,  and 
changed  every  fifteen  months  by  their  elections,  were  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  the  laws.  The 
judges  were  nominated  by  the  king,  without  regard  to  their 
talents  or  integrity.  Their  decisions  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  no  cause,  however  meritorious,  could  be  sustained 
without  bribery.  The  cheapest  litigation  of  debtors  and  creditors 
could  not  be  closed  short  of  four  or  five  years  ;  and  seldom 
within  that  time.  It  was  common  and  frequent  for  suits  to  linger 
in  the  courts  undecided  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes  sixty 
years,  until  the  parties  were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  suits, 
and  decide  them  by  force  of  arms  and  deadly  combat.    Theae 

•Fletcher,  47,  «3. 
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judicial  abiuefl  continned  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
haye  now,  under  Russia,  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  better  con- 
ducted.  These  tribunals  embrace  two  courts  of  appeals,  and  one 
supreme  court,  which  is  final,  and  several  subordinate  courts.* 

The  imbecility  and  abuses  of  remedial  justice  were  not  con* 
fined  to  the  courts  of  Poland ;  but  have  been  felt  as  evils  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  in  the  American  haUs  of  justice  ;  from 
which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  escape,  without  continuous 
and  vigorous  reform.  The  mal-practices  of  remedial  law  have 
ever  been  the  subject  of  serious  complaints,  from  the  early  history 
of  jurisprudence  ;  and  Poland  had  her  full  share  of  these  judicial 
evils. 

The  law  of  eiridenoe  is  a  production  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  It  is  the  offepring  of  modern  civilization;  and  is  the 
brightest  ornament  of  English  and  American  jurisprudence. 
Judicial  evidence,  which  is  the  means  sanctioned  by  law  of  ascer- 
taining in  a  judicial  proceeding  the  truth  respecting  a  question  of 
fact,  was  unknown  to  Polish  jurisprudence.  Besides  the  three 
modes  of  trial  by  ordeal,  the  arbitration  of  civil  cases  was  equally 
absurd.  A  written  oiath  was  administered  to  one  of  the  parties, 
and  was  made  the  criterion  of  the  case.  If  the  reader  made  the 
least  hesitation  or  mistake,  he  lost  his  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
be  who  had  sufficient  hardihood  to  go  unhesitatingly  and  unblush- 
ingly  through  the  process  of  perjury,  obtained  for  his  viUany  the 
credit  of  right  and  justice.  The  form  was,  however,  as  reason- 
able as  any  other  mode  of  ordeal,  and  in  fact  still  more  so,  for  it 
was  not  made  to  depend  entirely  on  chance ;  nor  was  it  so  absurd 
as  trial  by  sin^e  combat.  Guilt  is  sooner  confused  and  unnerved 
by  the  eye  of  scrutiny,  than  by  the  drawn  sword  ;  and  the 
*  Alison,  I.,  349,  353 ;  Edinhaif  h  Encydopsdia,  Art  Poland. 
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^^  wUns  cansda  rtctV^  arms  itself  more  frequently  wiih  the  defen- 
BiYe  armor  of  the  uncowed  eye,  and  the  firm,  eom posed  voicey 
than  with  muscular  strength  and  agility.  Had  the  naturalist  or 
philosopher,  in  his  investigations  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
moralist  in  his  researches  for  ethical  laws,  and  the  jurist  in  ascer- 
taining moral  truth,  all  reposed  on  such  facts  and  rules  of  evidence 
as  the  Poles  adopted,  the  world  would  now  he  slumhering  in  the 
midnight  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.* 

Their  superstitious  forms  were  most  rigorously  adhered  to  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  in  religion  and  politics. 
Their  system  of  forms  extended  to  all  the  affiiirs  of  Church  and 
State,  including  all  classes  of  society,  and  all  their  civil  and 
religious  institutions.  Their  servile  manners,  the  grovelling 
superstitions  and  ignorant  devotions  of  the  masses,  made  them 
the  subjects  of  senseless  and  degrading  forms,  which  are  the 
invariable  exponents  of  a  semi-civilised  race. 

Ecelesiastieal  law  embraces  those  rules  and  regulations  by 
which  the  sev^til  religions  sects  govern  their  members,  and  regu-> 
late  their  intercourse  conformable  to  law.  This  was  the  supreme 
law  of  Poland,  to  which  all  others  were  subservient.  The  terrors 
of  the  Papal  church,  to  the  credulous  and  superstitious  Poles,  were 
paramount  to  the  terrors  of  death  ;  and  the  Catholic  sovereigns 
and  nobles  used  this  power  as  the  great  and  controlling  law  of 
their  government.  When  the  thunder-bolts  of  Papal  vengeance 
were  dashed  at  the  head  of  the  rebellious — as  in  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  Boledaa — ^the  miserable  victim  found  no  earthly  pro- 
tection ;  and  sovereigns,  heroes,  crowns,  and  castles,  furnished  no 
excuse,  shield,  or  resting-place  for  the  miserable  objects  (A  eode 
siastioal  punishment. 

*  Fletcher,  39. 
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The  very  limited  and  imperfect  literature  of  Poland,  ilie  general 
ignorance  of  the  common  people,  and  the  absence  of  educational 
institutions,  deprived  the  government  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  controlling  influence  of  natural  law,  which  is  founded 
on  the  arts,  sciences,  and  general  literature. 

The  influence  of  moral  law,  comprehending  those  principles 
of  moral  rectitude  which  appeal  to  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
retribution,  the  perfection,  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests 
of  man,  was  very  feeble  in  Poland.  The  power  of  moral 
motives,  prompted  by  a  pure  religion  and  refined  literature — the 
foundation  of  every  wise  government,  and  the  bulwark  of  freedom 
— was  too  feeble  to  afford  any  permanent  aid  to  their  laws.  That 
system  of  jurisprudence  which  prevails  in  England  and  America, 
and  la  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  world,  is  founded  on  moral  law ; 
which  comprehends  those  principles  which  human  reason  has  dis- 
covered, to  regulate  the  conduct  of  man  in  all  his  various  soeialy 
moral,  and  political  relations.  Moral  law  is  the  science  which 
teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the  reasons  of  it.  In  a  more 
enlarged  sense,  it  comprehends  natural  theology,  moral  and  poli- 
tical philosophy,  embracing  man's  duties  to  God,  himself,  and  to 
others.  The  obligatory  force  of  moral  law  is  derived  from  its 
presumed  coincidence  with  the  will  of  God.  The  Creator  haa 
made  men  according  to  His  own  good  pleasure,  and  has  estab- 
lished the  laws  of  his  being,  and  determined  his  powers  and 
faculties.  And  so  indispensable  are  these  principles  for  the 
proper  government  of  the  human  species,  that  all  efforts  to  frame 
laws  and  governments  without  them  have  proved  unsuccessful.* 

The  law  of  habeas  corpiLS  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
Polish  jurists.     The  nobility  had  no  need  of  it,  for  the  reaaoa 

*  Encydopoedui  Americana,  DC,  IfiO. 
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they  oould  not  be  depriyed  of  their  liberty;  and  the  people  were 
deprived  of  it,  because  they  had  no  liberty.  And  had  the  law 
been  introduced,  it  never  could  have  been  enforced  under  such  a 
government,  where  the  civil  law  is  subservient  to  military 
despotftsm. 

Martial  law  was  so  prevalent,  that  civil  law  in  all  its  depart- 
ments was  subservient  to  it,  and  constituted  their  entire  system 
of  remedial  law.  It  ruled  all  classes,  and  disposed  of  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  happiness,  without  the  right  of  appeal  or  previous 
investigation ;  and  united  in  the  same  persons — the  nobles — the 
absolute  power  of  the  sword  with  the  purse,  together  with  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  authority. 

Superadded  to  all  these  judicial  evils,  is  the  absence  of  a  com- 
mon law  system,  founded  on  the  pure,  immutable  principles  of 
justice  and  right,  which  has  long  been  the  pride  and  glory  of 
English  and  American  jurisprudence.  We  search  in  vain  in  the 
history  of  Polish  jurisprudence,  from  the  earliest  laws  of  Odin, 
to  the  constitution  and  code  of  Alexander,  for  any  vestiges  of  a 
common  law  system  which  protects  the  ri^ts  of  man  by  the 
rules  of  eternal  justice. 

Commercial  law,  which  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  univer- 
sally diffused  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  in  commercial  nations, 
was  little  known  in  Poland,  for  the  reason  they  had  no  commerce 
which  received  judicial  protection.  It  was  the  mistaken  policy 
of  the  Polish  government  to  discourage  both  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce,  which  is  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  the  support 
of  the  people. 

The  civil  and  commercial  codes  now  in  force  are  for  the  most 
part  the  same  as  in  France ;  and  the  criminal  code  is  modelled 
on  that  of  Prussia  and  Austria.    Personal  and  religious  liberty 
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are  nominallj  guaranteed  to  tbose  who  do  not  interfere  wHIi  poH- 
tt08,  find  no  fault  with  the  government,  and  give  it  a  servOe 
sapport.  The  preas  is  onder  the  control  of  eensors,  who  are  more 
active  and  rigorons  than  in  Rnasia  Jastices  of  the  peace  have 
jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  florms. 
All  larger  sums  are  tried  before  the  tribunals  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  capitals  of  ihe  several  governments.  At  Warsaw, 
besides  a  court  of  appeal,  there  is  a  supreme  court  of  cassation ; 
and  commercial  tribunals  are  established  in  all  the  principal 
towns.  Criminal  causes  are  tried  in  separate  tribunals,  of  which 
there  are  four  in  the  kingdom.  Political  offences  come  under 
the  cognusance  of  a  council  of  war,  or  a  special  commission.* 

The  principal  authors  on  Polish  law  are  the  codes  of  Wtflioa, 
of  Chancellor  Laski,  and  of  Zamojski ;  and  the  works  of 
Maoieiowski,  Budny,  and  Sanwicki. 

We  have  now  finished  a  general  portrait  of  Polish  law,  bj 
examining  its  general  principles  without  entering  into  the  minutise 
of  the  system,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  Enough  has  been  exhibited  to  show  its  character  and  influ- 
ence on  the  fall  of  Poland.  Its  ruinous  effects  on  the  king,  the 
nobilitj,  the  peasantry,  and  all  classes  of  Polish  society,  with  its 
prejudicial  influence  on  foreign  courts,  may  be  easily  traced  by 
contrasting  the  laws  of  Poland  with  the  useful  and  sound  princi- 
ples of  jurisprudence  adopted  by  other  prosperous  and  civilised 
nations,  as  briefly  sketched  in  the  introduction  of  this  chapter. 

Poland  never  had  a  well-organized  judiciary.     Until  a  veiy 

late  period  in  her  history,  what  little  jurisprudence  they  had  was 

feebly,  erroneously,  and  corruptly  administered  by  the  king  and 

his  nobles,  under  the  influence  of  perjury,  caprice,  and  bribery — 

^  M'Culloch^s  Umrersal  Gazetteer,  Art.  Poland. 
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witiiOTit  law,  JQfltioe,  or  learning  to  gnide  their  deliberations. 
After  the  organization  of  their  imbecile  jadiciarj,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  a  matter  of  merchandise,  under  the  control  of 
bargain  and  sale  for  the  highest  bribe  and  the  blackest  peijory. 
In  aU  nations  where  snch  a  corrupt  jarispmdenoe  prevails,  history 
nniformlj  records  the  same  disastrous  consequences ;  and  Poland 
18  not  an  exception -to  the  general  rule.* 

^  Fletcher,  47, 236.    Enqrdopadia  Americutt,  X.,  313. 
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Section  I. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   01*   UTERATURB. 

The  term  literatare,  in  its  most  general  sense,  oompr^ends 
the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  general  learning.  The  arts  admit  of 
three  general  divisions ;  the  nseAil  arts,  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
magic  arts.  There  is  always  more  or  less  difficnlty  inTolved  in 
drawing  the  dividing  line  between  the  sciences,  properly  so  caUed, 
and  the  arts ;  for  the  reason,  that  in  many  instances  they  are  so 
blended  together,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them,  by  any 
order  of  classification.  The  learned  generally  apply  the  term 
science  to  those  departments  of  knowledge  which  are  more 
specnlative  or  abstract  in  their  nature ;  and  which  are  conversant 
with  troths  or  phenomena  that  exist  at  the  time  we  contemplate 
them.  The  arts,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  treated  as  those 
departments  of  knowledge  which  originate  in  hnman  ingenuity, 
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and  depend  <m  the  aotiye  or  formatiTe  operationfl  of  the  mind, 
without  whiefa  they  oonld  not  have  existed.  Human  knowledge 
is  derived  originallj  from  disooyery  and  inyention,  founded  on 
investagation,  reflection,  and  aotion.  IXiBOoyery  is  the  process  of 
science,  and  invention  is  the  work  of  art.  So  intimate  is  the 
connection,  that  we  nSt  unfreqnently  meet  with  both  a  science 
and  an  art  in  the  same  branch  of  study,  as  in  musio ;  and  this 
connection  is  more  common  in  modem  than  in  ancient  literature. 
Daring  the  process  of  civilisation,  which  elapses  between  barbarism 
and  complete  refinement,  the  arts  are  generally  in  advance  of  the 
sciences  and  literature.  The  arts  in  many  instances  exhibit  the 
same  intimate  connection  between  the  useful  and  fine  arts ;  aa 
some  of  these  have  more  or  less  of  common  principles  peculiar  to 
both.  For  example,  painting  is  a  useful  art,  as  in  house  paint- 
ing, and  a  fine  art  in  the  canvas  painting  of  pictures. 

It  is  the  province  of  all  science  to  ascertain  the  established 
relations  of  things,  by  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from 
effect  to  cause ;  or  the  tendency  of  certain  events  to  be  uniformly 
followed  by  certain  other  events ;  and  the  aptitude  of  certain 
bodies  to  produce,  or  to  be  followed  by  certain  changes  in  other 
bodies  in  particular  circumstances.  The  olject  of  art  is  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  by  means  of  science, 
by  applying  the  rules  of  science  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
Art  must,  in  all  cases,  therefore,  be  founded  on,  and  governed  by 
science,  in  accordance  with  their  fixed  and  uniform  relations  and 
tendencies. 

The  us^ul  arts  are  divided  mtofour  general  classes — 1.  Food ; 
2.  Clothing;  3.  Architecture;  and  4.  The  mechanical  arts. 
These  general  clasafications  embrace — 1.  The  arts  of  writing 
and  printing;  2.  The  arts  of  designing  and  pamting;  3.  The 

18 
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arts  of  engraving  and  liihograpby;  4.  The  arte  of  eonlpture, 
modeUiDg,  and  casting ;  5.  Arohitectare  and  bailding ;  6.  Arte 
of  beating  and  ventilation ;  7.  Arte  of  illuminaUon  ;  8.  Arte  of 
locomotion;  9.  Arta  of  oonyeying  water ;  10.  Arts  of  oombinina; 
flexible  filHres;  11.  Arts  of  horology:  12.  Arts  of  raetaJlnrgy; 
13.  Arte  of  Titrifaction ;  and  14.  Arts  of  induration  by  heat. 

The  nsefnl  arts  are  so  called,  because  their  main  object  is 
utility ;  whereas  the  principal  object  of  the  fine  arts  and  magic 
arts  is,  to  gratify  imagination,  curiosity,  and  taste.  Some  of  the 
arts  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  being  both  useful  and  ornamental,  as 
painting.  The  fine  arts  embrace  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  dancing,  poetry,  history,  elocution,  engraying,  gardeaiiig, 
etc.     The  magic  arts  embrace  the  rules  of  natural  magic. 

The  sciences  may  be  divided  into  two  general  daesee-^l. 
Physical  science ;  2.  Moral  science.  Physical  science  inclndee 
astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  meteorology,  agricul- 
ture ;  and  natural  history — ^which  comprehends  botany,  loologyy 
geology,  geography,  etc.  Moral  science  embraces  philology, 
history,  religion,  political  economy,  jurisprudence,  goremment, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  etc.  To  this  catalogue  may  be 
added  the  general  divisions  of  ancient  literature,  the  literatore 
of  the  middle  ages,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  oentury,  and 
modem  literature  since  the  fifteenth  oentury. 

The  great  object  of  literature  is  human  improvement  This 
object  can  be  attained  only  by  education.  There  are  three  gettecal 
branches  of  education  ;  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.  Men- 
tal education  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  mind  in 
all  its  various  faculties ;  and  to  exercise,  discipline,  and  invigo- 
rate the  powers  of  the  mind.  Moral  education  embraces  the 
education  of  the  moral  feelings,  the  knowledge  of  morals  and 
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religxm,  and  a  snitable  preparation  for  a  future  state.  Physical 
education  ineltides  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  dieir 
praetleal  bearing  on  the  body,  in  the  improrement  of  all  the  phy- 
sioal  powen.  So  fiur  as  our  knowledge  extends  in  the  universe, 
ftere  are  certain  natural  laws,  which  affect  all  created  Uiings, 
animate  and  inanimate ;  which  are  independent  of  each  other, 
haring  universal  application,  witiiout  regard  to  moral  character. 
The  Creator  has  made  man  subject  to  these  natural  laws,  as  well 
as  moral  laws ;  all  of  which  he  mast  obey,  or  suffer  the  penalties 
of  his  disobedience.  In  order  to  render  man  healthy,  happy, 
wise,  and  useful,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  his  physical 
nature,  and  the  natural  laws  by  which  he  is  goyemed.  To  culti- 
vate the  menUd  and  neglect  the  physical  powers  is  unwise,  and 
calculated  to  do  immense  injury.  G-ood  health,  vigorous  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  long  life,  depend  essentially  on  proper  physical 
education.  Much  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  in  our  world, 
is  caused  by  ignorantly  violating  the  physical  laws  of  our  being. 
More  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws  of  the  human  body,  the 
true  nature  and  functions  of  the  different  organs,  the  general 
laws  of  healtii  and  disease,  must  be  possessed  by  parents  and 
teachers,  before  the  youtii  of  the  country  shall  grow  up  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  happy.  Physical  education  should  commence  in 
youth ;  and  the  child  should  at  all  times  be  permitted  and  taught 
to  obey  physical  laws.  Hence,  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  his 
enstence  should  be  devoted  to  cultivating  his  physical  nature,  by 
his  gambols  in  the  house  or  field,  whirling  his  top,  or  rolling  his 
hoop  ;  while  he  expands  his  mental  powers  by  reading  the  book 
of  nature,  as  seen  in  the  sun,  the  clouds,  the  running  brook,  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  birds,  and  every  innocent  amusement  in  the 
school  of  yature.    Nor  should  the  book  education  of  a  child  com- 
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menoe  too  jonng ;  as  the  confinement  neeoosarj  at  acbool,  and 
the  mental  effort  required,  frequently  prove  iDJarions  to  the 
young  child,  by  preventing  a  proper  development  of  the  mnscnlar 
and  nervous  system.  The  intelleotnal  and  physical  powers  should 
not  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  powers ;  but  all 
should  be  cultivated  in  symmetrical  harmony,  and  in  such  perfec- 
tion, that  all  the  powers,  both  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical, 
can  be  brought  to  a  focus  in  patient  thought,  on  every  subject  of 
investigation,  which  is  the  great  aim  of  literature. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Literature  aims  at  elevating  all  classes  of 
community  to  higher  attainments ;  by  teaching  that  all  material 
substances  are  subject  to  fixed  laws,  and  cannot  be  used  exoept 
in  obedience  to  those  laws ;  that  they  cannot  be  employed  in 
obedience  to  those  laws,  unless  the  laws  are  understood;  and 
they  cannot  be  understood  without  science.  Science  cannot  be 
superseded  by  experience,  nor  by  arbitrary  rules,  which  teach 
nothing  but  disconnected  facts  and  processes  ;  and  science  alone 
inculcates  laws  of  the  requisite  simplicity  and  generality.  A 
knowledge  of  such  laws  confers  great  advantages  on  the  laboring 
man,  by  preparing  him  for  new  emergencies;  by  giving  him 
command  of  the  simplest,  the  cfleapest,  and  most  economical 
methods  of  attaining  his  ends  :  it  enables  him  to  appreciate  .pro- 
found improvements,  especially  in  his  own  art ;  qualifies  him  to 
become  an  inventor  or  discoverer, — prevents  him  from  attempt- 
ing impossibilities,  relieves  him  from  superstition  aad  egotism, 
enlarges  his  mind,  and  improves  hb  moral  character. 
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Section  II. 


POLISH    LANGUAQB. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  moat  distingmshed  philologists, 
tbitt  several  of  the  Slayio  nations  nsed  a  written  language,  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
previous  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  alphabet,  or  the 
invention  of  the  Cyrillic  letters.  Some  of  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Polish  language  are  still  unanswered ; 
although  no  monuments  of  a  written  tongue  remain  of  those  early 
ye<rs,  nor  of  the  four  or  five  centuries  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  frag- 
ments, the  most  ancient  documents  of  the  Polish  language 
extant,  were  written  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  previous  to  that 
time,  the  Latin  was  the  only  written  language.  Their  early 
teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  were,  for  nearly  five  centuries, 
foreigners,  from  Germany  and  Italy  ;  and  this  accounts  for  their 
universal  negligence  of  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Poles,  of 
which  they  were  ignorant.  The  influence  of  the  German  and 
Latin  languages  over  the  Polish,  is  still  visible  on  almost  every 
page  of  Polish  literature.  Benedictine  monks,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  founded  the  first  Polish  schools.  These 
schools  and  numerous  convents  of  the  monks  and  other  orders, 
were  the  only  asylums  of  Polish  literature,  when  the  Mongols  in 
the  year  1241  overran  the  country ;  and  also  during  the  civil 
wars  which  ravaged  the  land,  arising  from  the  family  quarrels  of 
Piast's  pugnacious  successors.  Long  before  the  commencement 
of  the  history  of  PoUsh  literature,  several  chronicles  were  written 
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in  Latm  by  Polish  noblemen,  who  were  educated  in  Puis, 
Bologna,  and  Pragne. 

In  describing  the  language  of  Poland,  it  is  necessaij  to  distin- 
gniah  between  Poland  in  its  meridian  splendo^of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  after  the  partition,  as 
well  as  the  several  languages  and  dialects  of  the  nation.  Poland, 
in  the  days  of  her  culminating  glory,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  force  of  her  arms,  for  a  short  time,  was  the  most  powerful 
state  in  all  northern  Europe.  During  that  period  of  national 
splendor,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the  conquerors  of  Prussia,  were 
compelled  to  bow  to  the  Polish  sceptre,  and  ask  protection ; 
when  Livonia,  Courland,  Smolensk,  Kief,  and  the  Russian  pro* 
vinces  adjacent  to  Oalicia,  were  all  ruled  by  the  same  Polish 
sovereign.  In  speaking  of  the  language  of  Poland  and  ^e 
country  in  which  it  is  predominant,  we  include  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory much  more  limited  than  that  which  composed  the  kingdov. 
in  the  height  of  its  power;  and,  of  course,  we  include  the 
country  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  its  first  partition  between 
Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The  balance  of  authorities  teaches, 
that  of  all  the  five  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  provinces  joined 
to  Bussia,  at  the  three  successive  partitions  of  1772,  1793,  and 
1795,  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  can  be  counted  as 
strictly  Poles,  or  Leches,  who  speak  dialects  of  that  language. 
In  White  and  Black  Russia,  the  Bussniaks  are  much  the  most 
numerous  ;  and  in  Lithuania,  the  Lithuanians  excel  in  numbers, 
who  use  an  independent  language ;  and  the  Malo-Russian  and 
White  Russian  dialects,  are  also  spoken  in  these  provinces ;  in 
which  all  the  documents  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  pre- 
vious to  its  union  with  Poland  in  1569,  were  written. 

Besides  the  one  and  a  half  million  of  Leches  before  mentioned, 
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tho  Polish  langiuige  is  also  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom as  formed  in  1815,  nmnbering  three  and  a  half  millions ;  or 
if  we  include  the  Poles  of  the  Polish-Rossian  proyinoes,  the 
number  wonld  reach  five  millions.  The  same  language  is  nsed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  the  nobility  of  Galicia 
belonging  to  Austria,  and  the  Poles  in  Austrian  Silesia,  contain- 
ing about  three  millions  of  souls ;  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  republic  of  Cracow,  numbering  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  and  also  by  the  people  of  the  Prussian  grand-duchy  of 
Posen,  and  a  part  of  the  province  known  as  Western  Prussia^ 
together  with  the  Poles  in  Silesia,  and  the  Kassubes  in  Pomera- 
nia,  numbering  not  far  from  two  millions.  After  all  due  allow- 
anees  for  the  errors  and  discrepancies  of  the  conflieting  authors, 
it  may  be  safely  estimated,  that  the  Polish  language  is  now 
spoken  by  almost  ten  millions.  Like  all  living  languages  it  is 
varied  by  different  dialects,  and  in  some  places  spoken  with 
greater  purity  than  in  others. 

The  ancient  Polish  language  Was  undoubtedly  nearly  related  to 
the  dialects  of  the  Csekhes  and  the  Sorabian  Vendes.  It  has 
been  controlled  and  varied  very  much  by  the  Latin  and  German 
idbms  ;  although  our  knowledge  of  its  early  history  and  subse- 
quent development  is  very  limited.  Of  all  the  other  Slavic 
dialects,  the  Bohemian  is  the  only  one  which  has  stamped  itself 
upon  the  Polish  tongue.  We  are  able  to  trace  very  distinctly 
numerous  Italian  and  Turkish  words,  which  were  incorporated 
into  the  Polish  language  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Italian 
priesthood,  and  by  the  political  relations  of  the  Poles  and  the 
Turks.  Of  all  the  Slavic  dialects,  the  Polish  is  the  most  for- 
midable to  foreigners.  The  great  variety  of  sounds  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels — the  numeioos  combinations  of  con- 
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BonantSy  which  onlj  Slavie  tongaes  can  pronounce  and  soften  so 
as  to  be  agreeable  to  polite  ears — ^and  its  refined  and  artificial 
grammatical  Btructnre — ^its  lexical  meanings,  and  numeroos 
rhetorical  and  oratorical  powers,  render  the  langnage  almost 
useless  and  inaccessible  to  foreigners.  But  the  Polish  language 
is  not  without  harmony  in  the  mouths  of  natives ;  and,  in  the 
conversation  of  Polish  ladies,  resembles  the  warbling  of  birds.* 
In  grammatical  structure  it  differs  very  much  from  the  Russian 
language,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  perspicuity, 
though  by  no  means  deficient  in  richness.  The  Polish  and 
Bohemian  idioms  excel  all  the  other  Slavic  dialects  in  their 
capabilities  for  imitating  the  refinements  of  clasncal  languages. 
Philologists  are  frequently  surprised  to  find  that  the  Polish 
language  in  poetry  does  not  admit  of  classical  prosody,  although 
in  prose  it  is  modelled  after  the  Latin  with  a  remarkable  perfee- 
tion,  which  formed  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  in  the 
golden  age  of  Polish  literature.  The  Polish  poets  have  not 
meoiuredy  but,  imitating  the  French,  have  caunUd  the  sylbibles ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  in  its  primeval  character  it  possessed, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  Slavic  languages,  the  elements  of 
a  system  of  long  and  short  syllables.  All  Polish  poetry  is  similar 
to  the  French  in  rhyme,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  the  more  modem 
poets  who  have  written  in  blank  verse,  and  a  few  feeble  attempts 
to  apply  the  principles  of  Oreek  accent  to  the  Polish  language ; 
although  the  French  Alexandrine  appears  to  be  the  fovorite  form 
of  the  Polish  poets. 

Polish  language,  taken  in  connection  with  its  Slavonic  origin, 
with  its  numerous  Indian  roots,  and  Greek,  Latin,  French,  €rer> 
maUi  and  other  interpolations,  presents  a  much  greater  variety 
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tluni  JooephVi  eoat  of  many  colors.    Aldioagh  die  traditionary 

oharaoter  and  uncertainty  of  the  early  Polish  history  inyolve  the 

rise  and  progren  of  the  Polieh  langnage  and  literature  in  some 

obsourity,  yet  no  doubt  exists  of  its  Slavonic  origin,  as  its  whole 

structure  clearly  proves.     It  differs  very  much  from  the  Russian 

language  on  the  east,  by  the  great  multiplicity  of  hard  consonants 

— a  peculiarity  common  to  the  people  who  formerly  inhabited  the 

country,  from  whom  the  language  was  originally  derived.     The 

cultivation  of  the  Polish  language  at  an  early  period  met  with 

violent  opposition  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  clergy  of  the  dark 

ages,  who  superstitiously  pernsted  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  ritual 

of  965,  as  the  only  medium  of  religious  instruction ;   and  the 

clergy,  being  the  most  educated  class,  used  the  Latin  language 

for  all  official  and  religious  business,  and  introduced  it  into  the 

society  of  royalty,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  all  the  educated  citizens, 

to  the  great  neglect  and  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  vernacular 

tongue;    an  error  peculiar  to  llie  clergy  of  the  middle  ages 

generally. 

Sigismund  I.  rescued  the  Polish  language  from  its  former 

embarrassments  and  obscurity,  and  made  it  the  written  language 

of  his  country,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth   centfiry.    It 

declined  again  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  was  restored 

during  the  reign  of  Stanislas  Augustus,  and  reached  a  maturity 

and  refinement,  which  withstood   all   the   subsequent  political 

changes  and  misfortunes  of  the  country.     Under  the  patronage 

of  the  Bishop  Abbertrandi,  in  1801,  a  society  for  the  preservation 

of  the  Polish  language  was  formed  at  Warsaw  ;  and  in  1802  the 

first  volume  of  their  transactions  was  published.     The  Polish 

language  is  far  superior  in  harmony  and  flexibility  to  the  othor 

Slavonic  dialects,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  harshness  from 
IB* 
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the  Mvliiplicity  of  its  oonsomats.  The  best  graatmara  of  tiie 
laagiuige  haye  been  written  bj  Mongroriiis,  Vater,  6a>ige 
Baatkie,  and  Meosinaki.  The  moat  reliable  diotioDaries  are 
thoae  of  Baatkie  and  Linde.  For  oentoriea  the  Latin  laa^oage 
ifaa  used  and  enltrrated  to  the  almost  total  negleot  of  the  yema- 
enkr  tongoe.  Nearly  all  the  Polish  hiBtoriaaB,  from  Martin 
Oallos  of  the  twelfth  eentmy,  between  the  jeam  1110  and  1135, 
whose  works  are  the  oldest  extant  on  the  sabjeot,  till  nearly  the 
seventeenth  eentaiy,  were  elerieal  ||[endemeny  and  wrote  in 
Latin. 


Sbction  IIL 

first  period  op  polish  uteraturr. 

The  history  of  Polish  literatore  may  be  oonveniently  divided 
into  seyen  snoeessiye  periods.  The  first  period  embraces  their 
language  and  learning  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
in  A.D. ,  840.  The  second  period  extends  from  the  introdoction  of 
Christianity,  in  the  ninth  oentuiy,  to  the  reign  of  Cashnir  the 
Great,  in  1333.  The  third  period  reaches  from  1333  to  the 
reign  of  Sigismund  I.,  in  1506.  The  fourth  period,  usually 
styled  the  golden  age  of  Polish  literature,  includes  the  reign  of 
the  first  Sigismund,  and  closes  with  the  foundation  of  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  1622.  The  fifth  period  commences  on  the 
termination  of  the  fourth,  and  comprises  the  history  of  the  Jesuits 
during  their  preponderance,  and  ends  with  the  revival  of  letters  by 
Konarski  in  1760.  The  sixth  period  extends  from  1760  to  the 
revolution  in  1830.  The  seventh  and  last  divitton  comprehends 
the  mterval  from  1830  to  1860. 
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The  reaewobes  of  both  ancient  and  modern  pUlologiste  kaT6 
very  little  doubt  that  all  nations,  ao  £ur  as  we  know,  have  n 
baddiDg  literature,  more  or  less  dereloped,  long  preyioos  to  tbeir 
use  of  letters,  and  a  written  language.  Tbeir  early  yegetatioBa 
of  learning  are  gciierallj  found  in  tbeir  popular  songs,  indnding 
tbeir  poetry  and  music,  tbeir  traditions,  legends^  romantic  tales, 
tbeir  bieroglypbics,  their  monuments,  and  other  similar  means  of 
perpetuating  their  history  and  feeble  literature.  The  literaturOi 
or  learning  of  a  people,  previous  to  the  use  of  writing,  must 
necessarily  rest  principally  in  memory  and  tradition ;  and  thereby 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  by  the  oral  instruotbns 
from  parents  to  children,  under  patriarchal  superyision.  Although 
there  are  good  reasons  for  belieying  that  Poland  might  haye 
possessed  a  written  language  centuries  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  Ghristaanity  and  the  Latin  language,  in  the  ninth  century,  yet 
no  monuments  of  a  written  Polish  toogue  have  been  found  older 
than  the  sixteenth  century,  if  we  except  a  few  fragments  of  very 
little  importance,  as  we  have  before  seen.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  darkness  and  doubt  which  necessarily  brood  oyer  those  early 
days  of  the  unwritten  literature  of  nations,  we  are  dependent  on 
theae  scanty  materials  of  historical  learning  for  much  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  early  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancients,  and  from  these  scanty  libraries  many  useful  lessons  may 
be  learned. 

Tradition,  in  its  general  acceptation,  means  any  knowledge 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  by  oral  communicaf 
tion.  This  is  the  medium  of  communication  for  historical  infbr« 
mation  before  the  art  of  writing  is  used ;  and  reaches  baok 
through  the  centuries  of  antiquity,  until  tradition  is  lost  in  the 
still  more  remote  ages  of  mythology.  Historical  tradition,  although 
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it  preserves  fbr  ns  maoh  Taluable  information,  rescued  from  the 
obUnon  of  by-gone  years,  yet  it  is  liable  to  so  many  perreraons 
and  erroneous  intermiztares,  that  the  utmost  caution  is  neoessary 
in  its  reception.  Every  country  and  age  iuToluntarily  gives  a 
cdbring  to  &ot8,  especudly  In  the  exploits  of  heroes  and  the  affiurs 
of  love,  to  say  nothing  of  intentional  mis-statements,  which  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  ambitious.  Some  historical  traditions  con* 
tinue  to  exist  even  long  after  the  invention  of  writing  and  printing. 
By  this  repetition  of  hearsay,  misrepresentations  of  facts  and 
fabulous  inventions  creep  into  notice,  and  ultimately  become 
widely  repeated  and  believed,  for  the  purposes  of  individual  or 
party  ambition,  or  on  account  of  the  air  of  credulity  which  fiJsely 
adorns  them.  It,  therefore,  becomes  the  duty  of  tiie  historian  to 
examme  into  the  origin  and  credibility  of  every  traditionary  state- 
ment, the  character  and  situation  of  those  on  whose  authority  it 
rests, — ^their  means  of  information,  and  their  character  for  veracity. 
The  errors  of  tradition  form  one  of  the  most  dbtinguishing 
features  between  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
evangelical  Protestants.  The  Catholic  Church,  by  traditicm, 
believes  in  what  is  called  the  unwritten  word  of  Grod, — or,  sacred 
truths  communicated  orally  by  Christ  and  the  aposties,  which 
were  not  written  down,  but,  by  the  ud  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Church  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  principal  sources  of  this  tradition  are  considered  to  be  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  who,  it  is  conceded,  introduced  rites  not 
found  in  the  Bible,  such  as  the  pardon  of  sins  by  the  priests,  tiie 
selling  of  indulgences  for  future  crimes,  and  the  observance  of 
certain  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  oUier  fundamental 
articles  of  their  faith.  The  Catholics  ascribe  to  their  tradition 
divine  authority,  and,  therefore,  incorporate  it  as  a  fundamental 
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principle  of  ilifiir  dogmfttiofl.  They  belieye  and  aTOW  tbai  ihe 
Chnreh  has  abrajs  continaed  in  possession  of  the  traditionarj 
TOTelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  the  apostles  enjoyed,  and 
ihat  this  revelation  or  belief  of  the  Chnrch  is  ascertained  by  the 
deeroes  of  the  ecclesiastical  conncils,  the  concnrrenoe  of  the 
fitihers  of  the  Chnrch,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Popes.  The  Bible 
is  adopted  as  a  nde  of  faith  by  the  Oatholios,  to  be  explained  and 
understood  according  to  the  traditions  and  constitutions  of  the 
Chnrch.  This  blind,  crednlons  reverence  for  tradition,  is  tanght 
in  all  Catholic  catechisms,  and  is  the  foundation  on  which  they 
bnild  their  religions  rites  and  hopes  of  eternal  salvation.  The 
Protestant  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  all  this  venerable 
tradition  not  found  in  the  Bible,  and  rests  its  eternal  hopes  on  the 
doctrines  and  revelations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  folly  of  the  former  in  trusting  such 
important  interests  to  the  uncertainties  and  dangers  of  tradition, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  latter  in  relying  upon  unerring  records, 
very  clearly  illustrate  the  wide  difference  and  comparative  merits 
of  traditional  and  recorded  literature. 

The  traditionary  literature  of  the  Poles,  so  far  as  its  most 
serious  errors  are  concerned,  is  confined  principally  to  their 
Pagan  religion,  and  the  divine  origin  and  audiorily  of  their 
nobility ;  and  to  these  fatal  delusions  may  be  traced,  directly  or 
indirectly,  all  their  national  misfortunes.  All  the  idle  dreams 
of  the  aristocracy  of  their  divine  origin  and  infallibility;  their 
right  to  rule,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  over  the  masses ; 
their  mad  democracy,  which  recogniied  no  accountability  to  any 
power  but  their  gods,  turned  their  brains  with  an  egotism  as 
unwise  as  it  is  disastrous.    This  traditionary  literature,  no  lees 
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daagenms  than  fbolisb,  may  be  distinetly  traced  throngh  all  their 
blstorj,  as  one  of  the  principal  caaaea  of  their  national  roin. 

The  earliest  dawnings  of  the  traditionary  literatare  of  a  people 
are  their  popular  songs  and  melodies.  They  grow  up  with  their 
language ;  and,  as  Gk>rre8  eloquently  says,  they  are  '^  like  the 
pulse  and  breath,  the  signs  and  the  measure  of  the  internal  life. 
While  the  great  epic  streams  reflect  the  character  of  a  whole 
wide-spread  river-district,  in  time  and  history,  these  lyric  ^fioH 
sions  are  the  sources  and  fountains  which,  with  their  net-work  of 
rills,  water  and  drain  the  whole  country ;  and  brin^g  to  light 
the  secrets  of  its  inmost  bowels,  pour  out  into  lays  its  warmcfli 
heart's  blood.''  Handed  down  from  generation  to  generatioii  by 
tradition,  they  must  be  regarded  not  merely  as  poems  to  be 
admired,  but  rather  as  the  characteristic  features  of  the  mental, 
moral,  and  political  condition  of  the  people.  They  bring  down 
to  us  many  of  the  grey  locks  of  Paganism,  and,  by  their  legends, 
thrilling  tales,  and  impressiTC  marks  of  centuries  of  past  gene- 
rations, point  us  to  their  Asiatic  home — the  cradle  of  their  eai^ 
eziBtence. 

The  early  literature  of  the  Poles  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Slavonian  and  Scandinavian  learning.  The  Slayonic  language, 
in  its  roots,  and  the  words  derived  from  them,  strongly  resembles 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  tongues,  and  is  spoken  by  more 
than  sixty  nations,  from  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri* 
atic  Sea  to  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Ocean,  and  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Bussian  islands  of  the  Pacific  The  traces  of  early  civfli- 
latiott  which  the  primitive  race  had  attained,  appear  in  aU  the 
Slavonic  dialects.  They  were  acqnunted  with  agriculture,  min- 
ing, navigation,  and  the  arts  of  war ;  and  the  friendly  interooorse 
which  subsisted  between  the  different  cities  promoted  their  civili- 
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ation.  The  Slavonic  langaage  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in 
lodia.  One  of  the  Indian  languages — the  DsTanagari — ^hasfiftj- 
six  letters,  the  old  Slavonian  alphabet  contains  forty-six,  and  the 
Bohemian  forty-two.  The  religious  rites  of  the  Slavonians  re* 
sembled  those  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  the  women  of  both  nations 
were  accustomed  to  burn  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their 
husbands.  The  Slavonian  language,  even  to  the  present  day, 
has  preserved  many  roots  of  ludian  origin  ;  and  learned  travel* 
lers  in  those  countries,  familiar  with  both  languages,  in  modem 
times  are  able  to  understand  the  Hindoos  as  far  as  to  Coohin-China, 
and  converse  with  them  intelligibly. 

The  Skvonian  dialects  are  divided  into  two  great  classes.  To 
the  first  belong  the  Russians,  Illyrians,  Montenegrins,  Bulga- 
rians, Servians,  Bosnians,  Dalmatians,  Croatians,  and  the  Wends 
in  Camiola,  Carinthia,  Stiria,  and  in  the  country  of  Eisenborg. 
The  second  class  embraces  the  Bohemians,  the  Moravians,  the 
Slowacs  of  Hungary,  about  four  millions,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Lusatians,  the  Silesians,  and  the  Poles.* 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Slavonian  literature  that  no  single  dialeet 
has  prevailed  as  the  dominant  literary  language  of  the  people ; 
and  several  dialects  have  become  written  languages  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  extent  of  country  over  which  the  Slavonic 
race  has  settled,  and  the  great  diversity  of  their  political  and 
religious  institutions.  When  we  consider  that  the  Slavonians 
were  the  first  who  were  overrun  and  subdued  by  the  invading 
barbarians,  it  is  surprising  that  they  preserved  their  national 
character,  and  flourished  at  so  late  a  period.  They  received  the 
first  shock  of  the  Tartars,  Huns,  and  Turks,  who  ravaged  the 

•  £ncyclop0dia  Americana,  XI.,  330,  370 ;  Idem,  X.,  308 ;  Malta  Bnm, 
IV.,  373  i  Idam,  YL,  641,  643. 
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eountrj  ftt  a  very  earlj  period.  The  SlaTonians  of  Pmsday 
Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Saxony,  Altenbnrg,  Misnia,  and  Silesia, 
lost  their  nationality  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  ;  and, 
at  length,  Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  under  the  penalty  of  death, 
prohibited  the  furthitr  teaching  of  the  Slayonio  language,  and 
introduced  the  German  by  force.  But  the  Lusatians  still  pre- 
serve their  language  and  manners  somewhat  distinct,  although 
the  primitive  Slavonic  tongue  is  extinct.  It  was  divided  into 
two  principal  dialects — the  Antian  or  Antes,  or  eastern  Slavo- 
nians; and  the  Slavonian,  or  the  western  Slavonians.  Three 
branches  belong  to  the  Antian  stock — the  Russian  (including  the 
Great  and  Little  Russian),  the  Servian,  and  Croatian  ;  whOe  to 
the  Slavonian  belonged  the  three  branches  of  the  Bohemian,  the 
Servian,  and  the  Polish  dialects.  The  Slavonians  were  the  first 
of  the  European  races  who  translated  the  Bible  into  their  mother 
tongue. 

The  ancient  Russian  and  Polish  languages  contain  considerable 
valuable  literature.  The  Servian,  or  lUyrian  language,  has  re- 
cently been  cultivated.  The  Slavonic  dialects  of  Bosnia  and 
Bulgaria  differ  very  little  from  the  Servian  ;  and  the  Bohemian 
is  very  similar  to  the  Carinthian  or  Wendish  dialect,  and  the 
Slowac  in  Moravia.  The  Wendish  language,  in  Lusatia,  is  a 
mixture  of  Polish  and  Bohemian,  except  in  Lower  Lusatia, 
where  it  differs  both  from  those  and  from  the  Servians. 

The  Bohemian  dialect  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  culti- 
vation. The  Slavonian  language  and  literature  of  modem  times 
has  several  divisions.  The  south-eastern  Slavonian,  embracing, 
first,  the  old  Slavonian  or  ecclesiastical  language  ;  second,  the 
Russian  language  and  literature ;  third,  the  literature  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Slavo-Servians  of  the  Greek  Church ;  fourth,  the 
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hngiuige  of  d&e  OaUidio  Shyo-Senriaiu,  and  the  literatim  of 
Kagua ;  fifth,  the  Wendiah  language  and  literatare,  inclnding 
Lower  Camiola,  the  principal  diatriot.  The  north-weetem  Sla> 
Yonio  compriaefly  first,  the  Bohemians  or  Czeohes ;  second,  the 
Slowaos  in  Hungary ;  third,  the  Poles ;  and  fourth,  the  Serbians, 
or  Wendes,  in  Lusatia. 

Seandinayian  or  old  Norse  literature,  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  ancient  Slavonic  learning,  includes  the  early  litera- 
ture of  the  nations  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland,  previons  to 
their  conTorsion  to  Christianity.  Their  learning  reaches  back  as 
fiur  as  the  earliest  history  of  the  North,  and  comes  down  as  late 
as  the  period  when  the  last  darkness  of  heathemsm  vanished 
before  the  light  of  Christianity.  The  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
were  known  to  the  ancient  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe  only 
by  vague  rumor.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Suiones  or  Swedes, 
merely  as  a  naval  people ;  and  Pliny  barely  mentions  a  peninsula 
called  Nerigon,  or  Norway  in  Swedish,  and  Norrige,  or  Norge  in 
Danish.  Many  learned  antiquarians  Kuppose  Iceland  to  be  the 
Thule  of  the  classic  writers.  But  the  name  Danes  is  first 
recorded  by  Qregory  of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Jutland,  were  inha- 
bited in  the  earliest  times  of  northern  history  by  Teutonic  people 
and  nomads  of  Finnish  descent.  If  we  credit  Mflnter,  Rask, 
Magnussen,  and  others  of  reputed  probity,  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  people  of  South  G-ermany  have  a  common  ori^  with  the 
Pelasgian,  Persian,  and  Indian  tribes.  The  nations  of  Jutland 
and  Sleswick  became  formidable  to  the  Romans  under  the  name 
of  Cimbri,  as  early  as  one  hundred  years  before  Christ.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Christian  era,  commences 
the  &bulous  history  of  Odin,  Othin,  or  Woden.    Very  little  was 
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kaown  of  Scandinam,  until  ihe  middle  of  the  ninth  eeotny, 
when  the  fearkis  ezpeditionB  of  the  natives  into  the  eootiieni 
and  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  introduotion  of  Christsanitj 
among  them,  about  the  year  one  thousand,  introduoed  Mb  north- 
em  r^^n  to  the  literary  world. 

At  this  period  the  SoaQdinavians  existed  in  hordes  like  the 
Tartars.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  eenturies  these  wandering  tribes 
were  known  to  the  world  as  the  most  formidable  pirates.  Th^ 
were  known  to  the  western  historians  by  the  name  of  Banes  and 
Normans ;  and  in  the  English  annals  of  the  same  period,  they 
are  oalled  Easterlings ;  the  Russians  styled  them  Yarangians ; 
and  the  HiBpano-Arabic  writers  notice  them  as  Mantehoos. 
These  piratical  hordes  from  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Danish  Islands, 
Sleswiok,  and  Jutland,  sailed  to  near  and  distant  harbors,  within 
and  without  the  Baltic,  as  far  aa  to  Plotik,  Novgorod,  Kier, 
England,  Ireland,  Holland,  Oermany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
plundering,  destroying,  founding  and  burning  cities  in  their 
march. 

Germany  and  Enf^nd  were  conyerted  to  Christiani^  much 
earlier  than  the  Soandinarians ;  and  retain  no  relicts  of  heathen- 
ism, and,  of  course,  the  early  literature  of  old,  heatheniah 
Scandinavia  and  Slavonia,  possesses  peculiar  interest  to  the  anti- 
quarian. The  early  versification  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  so 
distinct  in  its  character  from  all  the  other  western  nations,  and 
their  rude  mythology,  which  in  rich  invention  strongly  resembles 
the  mythology  of  Greece,  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  old  Norse 
literature.  The  poetry,  mythology,  the  antiquities  found  in  the 
Runic  monuments,  and  the  ezistiag  code  of  laws,  all  famish  rich 
and  ample  materials  for  the  study  of  the  early  Pagan  literatiire 
of  old  Scandinavia.     Tacitus,  Julius  Csdsar,  and  Loean   each 
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Bude  flome  YaloftUe  eontribations  oonotmiiig  ScandinaviaB 
sylhologj ;  and,  in  the  eighth  eentory,  native  anilion  recorded 
their  national  tradittona  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned. 

The  days  of  the  week  were  named  by  them,  at  an  ear]y  period, 
after  their  gods,  Tyr,  Woden,  Thor,  and  Freya ;  and  henee  we 
find,  in  the  re%^  of  Charlemagne,  their  namee  had  beoome  so 
well  settled,  that  he  only  gaye  new  names  to  the  months,  without 
altering  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week.  Sazo  Orammatioas, 
»  Dane,  was  distingniahed  in  the  last  of  the  twelfth  oentnry ; 
and  his  sixteen  books  of  the  Historia  Danica  are  valnable  pro- 
dnetions.  Till  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  litera- 
ture of  ScandinaTia  was  little  known  in  Bnrope.  The  important 
disoovery  by  Arngrim  Jonson  of  a  parchment  manuscript  of  the 
prose  Bdda,  or  the  younger  Edda,  composed  by  Snorre  Stnrleson, 
formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Scandinarian  literature. 
Jonson  sent  this  manuscript  to  the  celebrated  physician  Ole 
Worm,  in  September,  1628,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  university  at  Copenhagen,  with  its  appendix,  the  Scallda. 

Bryngulf  Svenson,  another  Icelander,  ten  years  after,  discover- 
ed a  second  parchment  manuscript  of  the  prose  Edda ;  and  also 
a  parchment  manuscript  of  the  poetical  Bdda ;  both  of  which 
were  deposited  in  the  royal  library  at  Copenhagen.  In  the  year 
1665,  Peter  Besen,  or  Besenins,  published  specimens  of  the 
poetical  Edda,  and  the  whole  prose  Bdda.  These  Eddas,  or 
remains  of  old  northern  literature,  contain  the  early  history  <A 
the  country,  their  mythology  and  religion,  their  wars,  thdr 
sovereigns,  manners,  customs,  and  literature,  under  the  garb  of 
fiction  and  poetry;  much  of  which,  by  tradition  or  otherwise, 
was  mingled  with  the  early  literature  of  Poland,  and  the  Slavic 
nations  generally.    The  Scandinavian  ingredients,  which  have 
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been  mingpM  with  Polish  literature,  by  die  niiioii  and  conquest 
of  the  eeToral  natioiui,  form  a  more  appropriate  nibject  of  anti- 
qoarian  researeh,  than  for  a  philoBophical  history ;  and  we,  there- 
fore,  deoUne  to  pnrsoe  it.* 

The  traditionaiy  annak  of  Poland  cbum  a  very  high  antiquity ; 
OTon  as  far  baek  aa  Leeh,  the  great^andaon  of  Noah.  Bat  the 
moat  ancient  recorda  found  in  the  national  archires,  are  a  memo- 
randnm  of  a  private  family*af;reement,  dated  1088 ;  and  a  boll  of 
Pope  Clement  III.,  which  was  iamied  near  the  end  of  tho  twelfUi 
centory.  The  monka  who  introdaoed  Chriattanity  into  Poland, 
not  for  from  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  centary,  were  the 
first  citiiens  who  conld  read  or  write,  and  made  historical  records. 
Pieiions  to  the  writings  of  the  monks,  the  annals  and  learning 
of  the  conntry  were  preserved  by  tradition  and  the  songs  of  the 
bards  \  and  the  same  is  tme  of  the  early  literature  of  all  nations. 


Sectioit  rV. 


ascoND  period. 


Although  the  history  of  Polish  literature  does  not  properly 
commence  before  the  close  of  the  third  period,  yet  we  most  not 
overlook  the  important  foot,  that  the  cultivation  of  their  literatore 
commenced  witii  the  beginmng  of  that  period,  and  some  traces  of 
it  are  to  be  found  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  period. 
The  only  remaining  vestiges  of  their  original,  and  perhaps  oriental 
language,  are  the  names  of  places  and  persons,  and  some  few 
Polish  words  scattered  through  the  Latin  documents  of  the  times, 
destitute  of  orthographic  rules,  and  therefore  frequenUy  almost 
«  SneyclofMBdift  Amerieun,  XI.,  390 ;  Malta  Bran,  YI.,  C39. 
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nniiitelligibla.  The  ravagea  of  time  have  apared  an  aneient 
Polish  war-flong,  which  la  now  in  exiatence,  written  bj  Adalbert, 
a  Bohemian  by  birth,  and  bishop  of  Prague,  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  centniy,  who  was  mardered  at  the  altar  by  BoleaUs.  Bat 
Rakowiedd,  a  diatinguished  Slavio  philologist,  thinks  this  Bong, 
or  perhaps  more  properly  a  hjrmn,  in  its  present  form,  is  not 
<dder  than  the  fourteenth  oentury  ;  but  is  probably  a  copy  of  a 
much  older  document.  This  remarkable  song,  called  Boga 
Rodxica,  composed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Polish 
saints,  is  a  war-song,  because  the  Poles  always  sung  it  with 
great  animation  when  advancing  to  battle.  The  spirit  of  it  is  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  for  protection,  victory,  and  salvation ;  end- 
ing with  a  sixfold  amen.  It  is  the  subject,  and  not  the  poetry, 
which  gives  it  importance.  This  hymn  is  still  sung  in  the 
churches  at  Kola  and  Gnesen,  the  towns  where  St.  Adalbert 
lived  and  died.  Niemoewicz,  who  published  it,  states  that  he 
heard  it  sung  in  1812,  in  the  church  at  Onesne. 

All  the  remaining  literature  of  this  period  was  written  in  Latin, 
including  several  historical  works  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  besides  a  few  unimportant  documents,  and  an  anony- 
mous biography  of  Adalbert.  Martin  Gallus,  a  Frenchman,  who 
flourished  between  1110  and  1135,  is  regarded  as  the  oldest 
Polish  historian.  The  bishops  of  Cracow,  Mathew  Cholcwa,  and 
Vincent,  Mm  of  Kadlubeo,  who  died  in  1223,  wrote  other  chroni- 
cles of  Poland ;  and  similar  productions  were  written  by  Bogufal, 
Inshop  of  Posen,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  and  by  Godxislav 
Bassko,  about  thirty  years  after.  A  history  of  the  Popes  and 
Roman  emperors,  issued  from  the  pen  of  Strsembski,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Duke  Boleslas,  the  son  of 
Micosylas,  in  1008,  invited  Benedictine  monks  to  Poland,  who 
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ettaUuhed  oonrents  at  Sieeiechov  and  Lysagwa,  in  oonneetioa 
with  schools.  At  later  periods  other  religioiis  orders  porsiied  a 
similar  coarse ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the  ediic«> 
tional  interests  of  Poland  continued  nnder  ^e  exdosrre  ooQtrd 
of  ecclesiaslacs  longer  than  in  any  other  European  natkm,  except 
Italy.  For  sereral  centuries  the  natives  were  excluded  from 
clerical  dignities  and  official  privileges,  and  all  the  numerous 
monasteries  were  occupied  exclusively  hy  foreign  monks ;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  this  'exclusiTeness  was 
extended  to  fore^ers. 

This  ruinous  policy,  of  confimng  all  literaiy  institutionB  to 
foreigners,  was  the  settled  policy  of  Poland  as  late  aa  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  and  the  rule  received  very  little  relaxation  aa 
late  as  the  faSL  of  the  nation,  in  1795.  Pelka,  archbishop  of 
Gnesen,  in  the  year  1237,  authorised  the  priests  to  establish 
schools,  and  directed  the  bishops  to  employ  only  Oermans  as 
teachers,  who  understood  the  Polish  language.  Not  satasfied 
with  this  impolitic  dictation,  the  priesthood,  in  1285,  at  the  synod 
of  Lcczyc,  went  still  farther,  and  excluded  all  foreigners  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  Polish  tongue  from  their  professorships,  as 
ecclesiastical  and  literary  instructors  ;  and  the  same  decree  was 
renewed  in  1357  at  the  synod  of  Kalish,  more  than  eighty  yean 
after  ;  and  as  late  as  1460,  a  century  after,  we  fisKl  John  Ostn^ 
rog  and  others  complaining  that  aU  the  rich  and  most  desirable 
convents  were  filled  with  foreign  monks.  The  general  charaoter 
of  these  literary  mstitutions  wHl  be  more  readily  understood 
when  we  oondder  that  these  vicious  and  ignorant  eoolesiaatioa, 
who  controlled  the  educational  interests  of  Poland  for  so  many 
centuries,  amused  themselves  by  burning  all  ^e  writings  in  die 
nadve  langusge  of  the  Poles  they  could  find ;  and  fiUed 
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leotaree  md  insftrnetum  to  their  papQs,  indio  oonaisted  only  of  the 
youth  of  the  Polish  nobility,  with  the  worst  prejudices  ftnd  curses 
of  the  nntire  langoage  of  their  country.  Besides  the  clergy  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  many  other  foreigners,  prinoir 
paHy  Gkrman  mechanics  and  traders,  settled  in  Pohmd,  who  lived 
principally  in  the  most  populous  cities,  and  of  course  had  very 
little  influence  on  the  literature  and  language  of  the  country ; 
except  in  Bohemia,  where  the  foreign  immigrantB  mingled  with 
all  i^laimffli 


Section  V. 


THIRD   PERIOD. 


The  third  period  of  Polish  literature,  which  commences  with 
the  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great,  in  1333,  and  continues  to  the 
reign  of  Sigismund  I.,  in  1506,  is  filled  with  increased  interest 
aad  importance.  The  world  has  produced  hut  few  princes  who, 
like  Oasimir  the  Great,  have  acquired  immortal  fame,  not  by 
Tietories,  conquests,  and  deeds  of  reckless  daring,  which  generally 
finrm  the  halo  of  sorereigns,  but  by  deeds  of  humanity,  by 
improying  the  laws  and  government  of  his  country,  by  educating, 
improving,  protecting,  and  loving  his  subjects.  His  father, 
Wladiaks,  or  Yladislaus  Lokieteck,  had  been  permitted  by  the 
Pope  to  resume  the  royal  title,  which  the  papal  power  had  alter, 
nately  withheld  and  conferred  on  the  Polish  monarchs,  when  it 
pleased  his  ecdesiasHcal  holiness ;  and,  under  his  reign.  Great 
and  Little  Poland  were  for  the  first  time  permanently  united. 
Casimir's  illustriotts  reign  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  political 
disdnctioa.    He  added  to  his  kingdom,  by  inheritance,  the  present 
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Avstrian  provinoe  of  Ghtlicia,  which,  together  with  Lodomeiia, 
the  preeent  goTemment  Vladimir,  was  then  known  as  Bed  Rnaria. 
Liliiaania  was  also  connected  with  Poland,  as  a  Polish  fief,  in  the 
year  1386,  by  the  marriage  of  Hedwiga  and  Jagellon,  whieh 
national  nnion  was  oonsnmmated  in  1569;  and  Masovia  also 
became  a  Polish  provinoe. 

Casimir's  influence  on  the  literature  of  his  nation  was  more 
consequential  than  immediate  and  direct.  He  pursued  a  diflferwii 
course  from  Charles  IV.,  of  Bohemia,  his  cotemporary  neighbor, 
in  matters  of  literature.  While  Charles  patronised  and  improved 
the  native  language  of  his  country,  Casimir  neglected  the  vema* 
cular  tongue  of  his  people,  and  left  it  without  any  material 
improvement.  This  humane  prince,  as  early  as  1347,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  high  school  of  Cracow;  but  the  regular 
and  formal  organisation  of  this  great  institution  bears  date 
nearly  half  a  century  later.  Casimir  laid  a  more  pemuuient 
foundation  for  the  future  culture  of  Polish  literature,  than  any 
of  his  predeoesBors,  by  improving  the  general  government,  bj 
giving  his  subjects  their  first  code  of  laws,  by  organiung  the 
first  national  Diets,  by  fortifying  the  cities,  and  protecting 
the  slaves  from  tiie  oppression  of  the  nobility.  With  Ca«mir 
expired  the  noble  race  of  the  Piasts  ;  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Louis  of  Hungary,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Anjon, 
whose  reign  was  spent  in  war,  and  in  the  total  neglect  of  Polish 
interests,  and,  of  course,  afibrded  no  facilities  for  literary  culture. 
The  reign  of  this  tyrannical  prince  is  distinguiahed  for  the  eztn- 
ordinary  limitation  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  the  minoua  exten- 
sion of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  tiie  Polish  nobility.  He  con* 
tinned  his  residence  in  Hungaiy,  and  surrendered  the  govemmenl 
Of  Poland  principally  to  the  corrupt  management  of  a  few  nobler 
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After  kifl  de»&,  his  Becond  danghtery  Hedwiga,  mtf  orowned,  in 
pn£ereuoe  ta  Sigismiuid,  who  wm  married  to  the  ddest,  Maiy, 
beeaoae  he  reAued  to  submit  to  the  exoiUtaiit  demands  of  the 
Polish  estates.  The  natioiial  tamidts  and  fiiotbvi  nobHity  finallj 
stabeided  on  the  mairiage  of  Hedwiga  and  Jagellon,  and  the  nnion 
of  Poland  and  Ltthnania ;  ivhose  desoendants — ^the  JageUons--> 
leigned  fyr  nearly  two  oentnries,  daring  wfaieh  time  Pdand 
reached  the  sammit  of  her  natbnsl  power  and  glory.  From  the 
death  of  Casimir  the  Great  to  Sigismnnd  I., — ^the  grandson  of 
Jagellon  and  the  fifth  king  after  him, — ^Polish  literatore  deolined^ 
hat  revired  under  the  latter  prince.  The  histoiy  of  the  Poli^ 
language  oommences  between  the  dose  of  the  second  and  the 
middle  of  the  third  period;  w^  wtthovt  mnoh  violation  of 
dnonology,  its  cnltiTation  commenced  with  the  first  printing-office 
in  Craoow,  in  the  year  1486.  Prerions  to  this,  bat  a  few 
aeattered,  imperflset  fragments  <tf  the  Polidi  tongoe  remain. 
Probably  the  most  ancient  monoment  of  the  Polish  langoage  is  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  the  order  of  Qaeen  Hedwiga, 
prenoos  to  the  year  1390,  discoyered  in  a  convent  near  Lins,  in 
Anstria,  in  1836,  l^  the  librarian,  Ghemel.  This  valaable 
document  can  be  pbilologieaUy  and  historioslly  traced  back  to  its 
origin,  in  the  foorteenth  oentary,  after  a  long  and  severe  literary 
contest,  and  was  published  by  Kopitar  in  a  complete  edition.  In 
addition  to  this  venerable  record  of  Polish  literature,  we  have 
only  an  old  manuscript  of  a  Psalter,  which  the  antiquarian,  Thadd. 
Csacki,  first  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  queen's  ancient 
Bible,  before  named ;  and  a  few  other  ancient  manuscripts  con- 
taining portions  of  a  Psalter,  found  at  Saros  Patak,  in  Hungary : 
but  their  age  is  doubtful.     All  other  Polish  manuscripts  of  those 

ancient  times  are  mere  fragments  of  documents  relating  to  law- 
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Mite,  a  few  tesaalafioiis  of  old  stetates,  iaroed  m  Latm,  Um  ten 
oommandmeBtfl  in  Terse,  a  tranaUiioii  of  one  of  Wiokfifl»'shjnBBB| 
•ad  a  few  other  amihr  firagmento  of  no  importaaoe. 

In  oonseqnenee  of  the  adoption  of  the  Lalin  alphabet,  and 
other  phildogioal  diffionltiee,  the  orthography  of  die  PoliA 
kngnage  Was  ezeeedingly  embanrasBing  to  the  few  a&d  feeble 
authors  of  this  age.  They  alternately  adopted  the  orthogr^hy 
of  the  Latin,  the  Bohemian,  and  German  langnages ;  and  these 
errors  grsatly  mnltiply  the  difficulties  of  the  more  modem  Slavie 
etymology.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  diffiMrence  between 
the  anoient  and  modern  Polish  language,  is  fonnd  in  a  BMuraseript 
published  in  1828,  oontaining  the  memoirs  of  a  Janissary,  under 
the  title  of  Pamumtniki  Ja/noa^ay  oontainmg  the  jommal  of  a 
Polish  nobleman,  who  was  in  the  Turkish  army  during  Uie  siege 
and  oonquest  of  Oonstantmople,  in  1453.  The  langosge  of  this 
anoient  document  was  so  difierent  from  the  modem  Polish  tongue, 
that  Tcry  few  scholars  oould  be  found  aUe  to  read  it ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  translate  it  from  the  old  to  die  new  language  before 
it  could  be  generally  read  by  ih^  Poles.  This  period  produoed 
several  PoBsh  annalists,  who  wrote  in  Ladn,  among  whom  are 
numbered  Sig.  BositBus,  Daenra,  and  John  Blngosi,  Ushop  of 
Lemberg. 


SsoTxoif  YI. 

FOURTH   PERIOD. 

The  fourth  period  of  Polish  literature  dates  from  E^ismund  L^ 
1606,  and  oondnues  to  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  the 
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Jesuits  ia  CrMow,  in  Ae  year  1622.  This  was  empliatiesDy  the 
golden  age  of  Polish  liientare.  The  Univerrity  of  Oneoir, 
whieh  had  been  founded  as  a  high  sehool  in  1347,  and  remodelled 
and  orgaaistd  into  a  nnivenify  under  Jagellon  in  1400,  after  ihe 
model  of  the  University  of  Pragne,  forms  an  important  era  in 
Polish  Hteratore.  Though  the  most  nourishing  period  of  this 
institatioii  was  deferred  to  ihe  sixteenth  eentury,  yet  from  its 
origin  it  ailbrded  die  Pofish  nobility  the  usual  ikcilities  of  similar 
institutions  of  that  period  fbr  a  ehunical  education.  During  this 
period  the  Bohemian  language,  which  had  previously  secured  a 
fiterature  very  eztensire  for  that  age,  exercised  almost  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  the  PoliA  language.  Poland  had  but  few 
clerical  writers  in  comparison  with  Bohemia.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  in  Poland  the  highest  and  most  powerftQ  of  the  nobi- 
lity were  always  the  leaders  and  patrons  of  all  literary  enterprises 
and  institutions  of  learning,  while  in  other  countries  the  diffusion 
of  usefol  information  and  learning  was  under  the  almost  exclTisive 
control  of  the  clergy ;  not  particularly  as  a  body,  but  individual 
clergymen,  who  generally  devoted  their  fisrtunes,  talents,  and  time 
te  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  people.  The  true  solu- 
tion of  this  clerical  antitheii&  is,  without  doubt,  the  Polish 
nobility  were  jealous  of  the  clergy,  fearing  that  if  their  educa- 
tional matters  were  conflded  to  the  ecclesiastics,  their  humanity 
wmM  lead  them  to  open  the  schools  to  the  slaves  or  common 
people,  who  would  ultimately  be  elevated  by  science  and  religion 
by  1^  side  of  their  tyrannical  masters.  Hence  we  find  many 
princely  authors  of  this  period,  as  well  as  through  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  country ;  while  education  in  Poland  was  entirely 
conined  to  the    aristocracy,  leaving   the   ignorant,  degraded 
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peamitry  in  tibeir  primeral  burWoiifl  sftatey  wiAotti  a  ofii^  dfari 
to  relie76  Mid  improve  them. 

During  this  period  of  Poliflh  Ulenliirei  s  few  lianBUitMS  of 
tbe  Bible  and  oateehism  for  the  people  were  made  by  some  bene- 
Tolent  eocleeiaetfce,  dnriqg  the  sizteenth  and  the  eonmenoemeaft 
of  the  seventeenth  eentoriet.  Bat  even  these  few  voliones  were 
nseleas  to  the  masses,  except  in  a  few  instanoes,  for  the  reason 
that  their  education  was  too  limited  for  reading  the  BiUe  in  thdr 
Temacdar  tongue.  The  influence  of  Protestantism  on  Polish 
literature  was  not  without  its  salutary  effects,  in  a  very  limited 
extent,  among  the  higher  classes ;  thou^  its  useful  reforms  were 
much  less  visible  in  Poland,  where  the  slavish  masses  had  no 
means  of  enjoyiag  the  fruits  of  the  reformatbn,  than  In  ai^ 
other  nation  where  the  doctrines  of  Luther  were  proolsimed. 

During  this  period  the  Polish  kngusge  was  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  advanced  to  its  hi^^t  state  of  refinement. 
Lexical)  grammatical,  and  philolo^poal  literature,  ooeupied  ihe 
most  powerful  mbds  and  the  best  scholars  of  the  age.  Their 
grammars  bear  the  names  of  Zaborowski,  Statorius,  and  Janus- 
eowski ;  and  Maoynski  comfuled  the  first  Perish  dictionary.  As 
a  production  of  this  period,  may  be  numbered  the  first  part  of 
Knapski's  Tke$aurus^  first  published  in  1621 — a  work  of  adcnow* 
lodged  merit  at  the  present  day.  The  language  was  now  used  by 
the  best  writers  for  a  variety  of  subjects,  m  prefereaoe  to  the 
Latin ;  a  circumstance  which  contributed  muck  to  its  improve- 
ment. Polish  orthography  has  always  been  by  &t  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  eulUvadon  of  the  language.  The  Latin  alphabet 
is  not  able  in  many  instances  to  express  Slario  sounds  ;  and  the 
well-known  harshness  of  the  language  arises  partly  from  the  man- 
ner of  combining  of  several  consonants,  which  can  only  be  united 
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laj  inteniiediate  Toweb,  in  aooordanoe  with  flie  weD-known  rnlef 
of  Enropeui  ortiiograpbj.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  by 
BUMBtSIavio  philolo^ts,  that  Ihe  Latin  alphabet  was  erer  adopted 
Ibr  anj  Slavio  kngnage,  in  preference  to  the  Cjrilfie ;  thon^ 
the  adoption  of  the  former,  aooompanied  with  appropriate  modifi- 
eatioDS  and  additions,  harmonizing  with  the  peonliar  sounds  of 
each  language  and  dialect,  would  hare  been  an  improYement 
in  an  European  languages.  Printed  books  were  first  used  gene« 
rally  between  1580  and  1540,  although  printing  was  introduced 
as  early  as  1488,  when  the  first  printing-press  was  established  at 
Oraoow. 

The  first  work  printed  in  Poland  was  an  almanac  foit  the  year 
1490;  and  the  first  book  printed  in  the  PoHsh  language  was 
Bonayentura's  Life  of  Christ,  translated  for  t^e  <]ueen  of  Hun- 
gary, and  published  in  1522.  Nearly  every  dty  which  had  a 
s^Mol  of  any  importance,  erected  a  prin^ng-offise  during  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  general  system  of 
aiistocralic  education  confined  all  Ihe  schools  to  the  cities ;  while 
tiM  unfortunate  peasantry,  excluded  from  the  seminaries  of  leani* 
ing,  hftfc  remained  uneducated  and  degraded— a  most  ruinous 
national  policy,  which  never  has  prevailed  in  any  other  European 
country  except  Russia.  And  so  general  was  the  total  neglect  of 
the  education  of  Ae  masses  in  Polaad,  that  a  peasant  who  could 
read  or  write  was  considered  a  prodigy,  and  a  dangerous  inan  to 
the  government. 

In  the  year  1579,  tiie  celebrated  University  of  WHna  was 
msftitnted.  In  1794,  the  &tinguisfaed  ChanceDor  Zamqyski 
founded  another  universify  at  Zamoso,  in  Little  Poland,  which 
survived  only  a  few  years,  and  fell  in  the  be^ning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    It  was  afterwards  revived  in  the  form  of  a  large 
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gynmnainm  hj  one  of  tiie  chaneeUor's  desoeadMiis,  sad  lenoved 
to  Ssczebrsesxyn.    Seyeial  othor  sohools  were  fonnded,  prinoi* 
pally  by  the  Protestants,  on  a  more  limited  pkn  than  the  laiger 
vniyersities  at  Thorn,  PantDO,  Lissa,  and  other  places.    In  the 
reign  of  Casimxr,  the  son  of  Jagellon,  the  Polish  language  was 
irst  used  as  the  langosge  of  the  national  conrt.     Under  his 
grandson,  Sigismond  Angnstns,  the  public  laws  and  deorees  were 
published  in  the  native  tongue.     As  soon  as  the  Polish  language 
was  used  in  the  oourt,  it  neoessarilj  became  subjoet  to  the 
£iishioB8  and  changes  of  the  oourt.     The  iofluence  of  the  French 
king,  Henry  of  Yalois,  successor  of  Sigismund  A^ustus,  was  not 
&lt  during  the  two  months  he  occupied  the  throne.    But  the 
reign  of  Stephen  Batory,  prince  of  Transylvania,  the  hrother-in- 
law  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  who  was  chosen  alter  Henry  of 
Yalois  had  deserted  the  country,  had  a  widely  diffi»rent  dfect  on 
the  literature  of  Poland.    Being  a  foreigner,  he  was  m  the  con- 
stant habit  of  mingling  his  conversation  and  writings  with  Latin 
words  and  piu-ases,  when  he  was  at  4  loss  for  Polish  words,  whieh 
lao^^nage  he  did  not  well  understand.    This  habit  was  imitated  by 
his  courtieKSy  and  had  an  unfavorable  influ^Me  on  the  P(dish  lan- 
guage ;  which,  although  well  established  and  generally  cultivated, 
could  not  reabt  these  foveign  innovations,  ev^  as  late  as  the  idose 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  hence  arose  that  intermixture  of 
Polish  and  Latin  words,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Batoiy'a 
example  and  his  court,  debased  the  purity  of  the  Polish  language, 
as  everywhere  appears  on  its  pages.     This  period  was  principally 
distinguidied  for  the  cultivation  of  history,  poetry,  and  rhetoric ; 
and  all  branohes  of  science  were  generally  improved. 

Didactic  ^utliors  were  not  equal  in  style  to  historians;  and 
purely  soientifio  pK)duotions^were  very  limited.     Like  all  otbsr 
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intarieB  wiiare  natunud  resonroas  are  liadted^  aad  Ulemtare  is  ia 
the  bad,  tho  teleiits  and  Isanimg  of  the  country  are  prindpallj 
'Confined  to  empirical  etndiea,  iaolnding  potitiee,  military  taotice, 
eloquence,  and  popnlar  poetry,  rather  than  to  philoK^by  and 
ahetraet  classioal  literatoro.  Poland,  hovever,  never  has  been 
deetitnte  of  men  who  have  eoltiTated  the  arte  and  soieacee  for  the 
We  and  excellence  of  learning,  irreqiectiye  of  the  practical  vtili^ 
of  their  Uteraiy  labors ;  among  whom  may  be  named  a  few  dietin* 
gniahed  mathematioiaBe,  natural  philosophers,  and  chemists.  Ai 
the  head  ai  this  class  of  Polish  scholars  should  be  placed  Ooper« 
nieus,  who,  though  bom  of  parents  of  German  exte'action,  in  the 
city  of  Thorn, — ^mosdy  inhabited  by  German  ookn]sts,-*yet  he 
was  bom  a  Polish  subject,  and  educated  in  a  Polish  uniyersity, 
aad  his  literaiy  fame  fairly  belongs  to  Poland,  though  Germany 
puts  in  an  equal  claim.  Next  to  Copemions  may  be  ranked  other 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  Polish  origin,  among  whom  were 
Yitellio  Ciolek,  Who  first  inyestigated  the  theory  of  li^,  in  the 
begluning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  Bmdxewski,  the  teacher  of 
Copernicus ;  Martinus,  of  Olkuss,  author  of  the  new  Gregorian 
calendar,  which  was  not  introduced  until  sixty-four  years  after 
him« 

Duriag  this  period,  which  was  the  formative  period  of  ihe 
Pdish  langosge,  all  the  principal  scientiiie  worlEs  were  written  in 
the  Latin  language ;  and  this  e^Uins  the  reason  why  didaetie 
prose  did  not  reach  that  degree  of  perfeotion  which  distinguished 
the  historical  style.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fitois  in  tiie 
history  of  Polish  literature  is,  that  the  chsncal  huagnages  and 
the  Yomacular  tongue  were  cultiTated  with  equal  steps,  with^ 
out  in  the  least  interfering  with  each  other.  And  the  most 
eminent  authors  of  this  period,  uiio  wrote  in  the  Polish  Im^gnage, 
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ipoke  and  wrote  the  IsJ&a  tongue  with  ihe  greetert  eeae  ani 
Monreoy.  80  eommon  was  this  native  and  foreigtt  litentve^ 
that  even  in  common  conyenation,  the  Polidi  and  Latin  ba- 
guagea  were  need  alternately  in  the  nme  aentences,  Sigiamnnd 
I.  oeneqKmded  with  hie  eneoeaaire  qneena,  Barbara  ZapoUa  and 
Bona  Sfona,  in  Latin,  and  naed  the  same  langoage  in  their 
eommon  oonTersation.  In  die  time  of  Henry  of  Yalois,  sddem 
two  eoold  be  fonnd  among  a  hnndred  PoUsh  noblemen  who  dad 
not  nnderstand  Latin,  German,  and  Italian ;  and  eren  the  eom« 
men  people  and  domesties,  who  were  in  daily  interoooree  with 
the  nobility,  learned  to  ^eak  £uailiarly  in  Latin  from  heating 
their  masters,  insonmeh  that  some  anthors  have  dedared  that  hi 
Latiom  itself  the  Latin  was  not  generally  spoken  so  well  as  in 
Poland.  Casimir  Sarbiewski  had  an  eztenaiye  reputation  as  a 
Latin  poet  thron^boat  all  Enrope ;  and  many  of  the  Polkdi  poeta 
were  equally  saooessfiil  in  Li^  and  Polish  r^tBO. 

It  seems  to  be  a  uniform  &ot  and  a  general  role  in  the  hiafeory 
of  litaratnre,  that  all  natbns  oommenoe  their  literary  devek^ 
ments  with  the  onltiyation  of  poetry ;  even  prenoos  to  poeseasaig 
a  written  hmgoage.  In  Poland,  olassioal  and  Italian  literatOM  is 
olearly  marked  on  the  pages  of  their  oldest  authors.  It  is  gene- 
rafly  eonoeded  that  Bey,  of  Naglowie,  in  1569,  was  the  Mbm  of 
Polish  poetry.  BEis  prinoipal  work  was  the  translation  of  tiie 
Psalms ;  and  most  of  his  productions  were  of  a  religiowa  caste, 
prmcipally  in  Terse,  besides  orations  and  postillae.  His  moat 
distinguished  followers  were  the  Kochaaowskis,  of  whom  John 
Koehanowaki,  in  1584,  was  the  most  eminent.  This  crie- 
brated  schdar  and  poet  published  another  tranalation  of  Davids 
Psalms,  which  still  retains  its  dassioal  reputation.  His  other 
poems  are  oonstruotod  on  the  models  of  Pindar,  Anaoieon,  and 
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H€ff««e,  ftad  posBesB  tlie  merit  of  originalitjr.  The  ivwrks  of  fkb 
poet,whieh  staUnHik  lugh  in  Poluh  Uterature,  were  irst  publiabed 
in  fear  Tofamieff  at  0»oow,  between  1584  and  J590  ;  and  after 
gmag  tluroiigb  aeveral  edttionsy  they  were  stereotyped  at  Brealaa 
in  18d4.  A  few  of  the  best  feraes  of  this  sweet  PoUsh  poet  are 
found  in  Bowring's  ^'  Speeinens  of  Polidi  Poetry."  Kooba- 
nowaki  has  been  emnpared  to  Horaooy  in  bis  brevity  and  strength 
of  ezpresHon;  4ttd  in  other  ehasi^l  respects  he  resembles 
Qoethe.  Poetic  talent  woidd  seem  to  be  hereditary  in  his  &mily» 
foir  hb  brother  Andrew  translated  Virgil's  iBneid ;  his  nephew, 
Peter,  with  still  greater  snoeessy  translated  the  immortal  epios  of 
Tasso  and  Aiiosto. 

Rybinski,  as  a  lyrie  poet,  ranks,  in  the  opinion  of  some  distin- 
goiriied  erities,  with  John  Kochanowski ;  the  former  wrote  both 
Latin  and  Polish  poetry,  and  was  created  poet  laureate.  Simon 
Ssymonowios — sometimes  called  Simooides  of  1629 — ^was  honored 
with  a  poetical  crown  from  Pope  Clement  Till. ;  and  by  his 
Latin  odes  he  secured  immortal  fiune  in  Europe,  and  gained  the 
eoYiable  name  of  the  Latin  Pindar.  His  Polish  poetry  consists 
mostly  of  idylls,  modelled  after  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus ; 
but  the  nation  only  can  appreciate  the  beauties  and  sweetness  of 
their  favorite  poet,  so  peculiar  to  their  vernacular  tongue.  The 
oldest  edition  of  his  Polish  Pastorals  now  extant,  was  printed  at 
Zamose,  in  1614 ;  the  last  edition,  together  with  other  eclogues  in 
the  collection  of  Mostowdd,  was  published  at  Warsaw,  m  1805. 
Zimorowics,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Simonides,  has  the 
same  general  reputation.  Other  lyrical  poets  adorned  diis  period 
of  Polish  literature,  among  whom  may  be  named  Grochowski, 
archbiahop  of  Lemberg;    Ciahrowski,  Klonowioi,  and  others. 

The  latter  poet-HMmetimes  called  Acemus — was  honored  by  his 
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couBtryiucu  with  die  title  of  tbe  ^^  Samstiaii  Orid;"  b«t  'Bommg 
Btenpa  hk  TeTves  with  the  Btigma  of  lioetttioosweB.  Among  the 
TdligioiB  poets  of  this  period  are  foimd  the  nameB  of  Bamhroweiki, 
Bartoenewaki,  Miaskowski,  Sudrotius,  Tomowiki,  and  otbera^  wfaoeo 
hymns  possess  great  merit.  Nor  was  this  age  defioieiit  in  satires 
and  epigrams,  in  hoth  the  Latm  and  Polish  hwgaages ;  as  will 
appear  from  the  inspeotiott  of  the  prodaottons  of  the  two  Zhy- 
litowskis,  Pndlowskl,  Kraiewski,  and  numerous  others.  The 
great  facilities  for  rhyming  in  the  Polish  language,  indaoed  many 
prose  writers  to  make  poetry  tiie  o(»imoii  yehiok  of  all  their 
thoughts,  in  TM^tion  of  att  prinoiples  of  good  taste.  Paproeki, 
of  Glogol,  a  historian  of  reputation,  wrote  nnmeraas  and  oele* 
brated  works  on  genealogy  and  keroldry,  principally  in  rhyme, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  seyeral  inferior  authors^  who 
(fid  still  greater  violence  to  the  immutable  distinctions  between 
poetry  and  prose. 

History,  which,  in  the  arts  of  oompoaition,  ranks  next  to  poetry, 
fivmed  one  of  the  most  prominent  featvree  of  this  literary  period. 
For  a  long  time  natural  history  engrossed  the  principal  attention 
of  the  great  soh<^ars  of  Pdand.  Nor  was  moral  history  less 
cultivated  both  in  the  profane  and  saored  departments.  Though 
most  (^  the  Polish  historians  of  this  period  preferred  the  Latin 
Isnguage  as  the  medium  of  their  thon^ts,  yet  their  productions 
fbrm  an  important  branch  of  the  Polish  literature  of  this  period. 
The  first  historical  work  printed  in  Poland,  was  a  Polish  chroni- 
cle written  by  Mathew  of  Miechow,  body  physician  to  Siigismuttd 
I.,  p!d)liBhed  in  1521.  In  addition  to  tiiis  historian,  Polish 
history  was  enridied  by  the  sueoessiTe  prodnetions  of  Martin 
Kromer,  bishop  of  Ermeland  or  Wtfrmia,  who  has  earned  the 
feme   of  the   <^  Livy  of  Poland  ;>'   Wapowski,  Ghiagniai*  an 
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Italian,  but  adopted,  naturalized,  and  ennobled  in  Poland ;  and 
Piasecki,  a  Protestant ;  Koialowicz,  who  wrote  a  hiatorj  of  Lithu- 
ania, all  of  whom  wrote  in  Latin.  Martin  Bielski,  in  1576, 
wrote  the  first  history  in  the  Polish  hwguage.  His  ohronicles  of 
Poland,  is  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  style  and  profound 
learning ;  which  was  continued  to  the  reign  of  Sigismund  IIL, 
by  hi3  son  Joachim.  This  work  was  first  printed  at  Cracow  in 
1597,  under  the  title  of  Kronika  Polska ;  and  the  first  part  was 
republished  at  Warsaw  in  1832,  forming  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
great  collection  of  ancient  Polish  authors  published  by  Galeiow- 
aki.  Stryikowski  compiled  another  Polish  ohrcmide,  which  poa- 
aesBes  more  erudition  than  taste ;  who  waa  also  the  author  of 
several  other  works. 

Other  historians  confined  their  labors  to  particular  branches  of 
history,  and  exercised  their  gifts  in  translating  the  Latin  volumea 
of  their  own  and  foreign  authors.  Wargochi  translated  Julius 
Cseaar,  and  other  Roman  authors.  Orzeohowski  was  distinguished 
as  an  orator ;  and  Januszowski,  Bhiaowski,  Paszkowski,  Cyprian, 
Basylik,  and  others,  were  not  without  literary  reputation. 

Eloquence,  which  ranks  n&t  to  history,  was  cultivated  to  some 
extent  during  this  period.  The  talents  of  the  Poles,  together 
with  their  tall,  robust,  beautiful,  and  commanding  persons,  with 
their  musical  warbling  language,  afforded  them  peculiar  facilitiee 
for  the  culture  of  elocution,  both  in  the  forum  of  state  and  the 
pulpit.  Czamkowski,  Odachowski,  and  Gorwicki  of  1591,  and 
after,  were  renowned  as  the  best  orators  of  the  age.  Pulpit  elo- 
quence waa  cultivated  with  great  success,  by  Peter  Skarga,  court 
preacher  of  Sigbmund  IIL,  who  waa  distinguished  as  the  Polish 
Chrysofitom.  Next  to  him  may  be  placed  Wuiek,  a  learned  and 
eloquent  Jeaoit  priest,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Polish 
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language.  The  aermooB  md  oratioiu  of  bodi  Aeae  eloquent 
divineSi  together  with  nnmerons  other  theological  produetaooa, 
were  deemed  so  Taluable  that  they  were  published  at  the  same 
time.  Nor  were  other  religious  sects  destitote  of  celebrated 
pulpit  orators.  Among  the  Catholics  were  Sauislas  Eournkowski, 
archbishop  of  Gnesen  ;  BierkoweUd,  who  was  Skarga^  soccesaor^ 
Bialobraeski,  KuesbonAd,  the  Jesuit  RosoisKwdd,  and  otliMS. 
The  Protestants  boasted  of  Seklucjan,  the  translator  of  the 
Polish  Bible  for  Protestants  ;  Kosautski  of  Zamowec,  Radomaki, 
Gilowski,  and  Budny,  one  of  the  leading  TTnitarian  divines,  who 
also  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Polish  language  The  sectarian 
conflicts,  which  agitated  Bohemia  and  Germany  during  this  period, 
were  deferred  in  Poland  to  the  fifth  general  period  of  literature ; 
until  which  time  Poland,  under  the  powerful  reign  of  the  two 
Sigismunds  and  Stephen  Batory,  enjoyed  religious  repose. 

John  Tamowsld,  a  celebrated  general,  and  Strubics,  and 
Cielecki,  published  works  on  military  tactics.  Herbart,  Safnehar, 
Groicki,  Samicki,  and  others,  published  collections  of  statutea 
and  laws.  Several  memoirs,  written  during  this  period,  have 
quite  recen%  been  published  for  the  first  time.  One  of  these 
publications  was  a  chronicle  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  written  by  John  Tamowski,and  first  published  at  Wifaia, 
in  1844.  The  manuscript  had  for  a  long  time  been  conAdered 
as  lost,  but  was  fortunately  discoyered  a  8h<Hrt  time  previous  to 
its  publication. 

During  this  period  philosophical  literature  made  somepfogrees. 
The  principal  scientific  works  of  Poland  were  written  in  Latin. 
The  first  author  who  used  the  Polish  tongue  for  a  scientific  work, 
was  Falimiers,  who  published  in  1534,  a  valuable  work  on  natural 
history  and  materia  medica.    The  first  mec|ical  worl^  in  the  y^r* 
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iMeahr  ht^goMge  was  written  iA  1641,  hy  Peter  of  Kobylin ; 
and  tiie  int  madieniatioal  book  was  pvbliehed  by  Gnebeki. 
AmoDg  other  phyriekiiB,  aetronoiuers,  botaaietS)  and  soientiile 
anthers  of  this  period,  we  tad  Laton,  Roeeiflnwaki,  Andrew  of 
Kobjlin,  Umiaatowski,  8]»oiynBki,  Sieanik,  Oeiko,  Omtnihiiy 
Syreai^,  Sirennui,  and  others. 


Section  VII. 


FIFTH    PERIOD. 


The  fifth  period  in  the  history  of  Polish  literatnre  extends  from 
the  organisation  of  the  Gracovian  Jesuit  schools  in  1622,  to  the 
TeFiTal  of  learning,  in  1760.  The  eanse  of  Polish  learning  with 
this  period  eommenoed  its  wane.  The  golden  age  of  sdenee  had 
passed  during  the  last  period.  The  immortal  race  of  the  Jagel- 
lons  expired  with  Sigismnnd  Angnstns,  in  1572,  and  Poland  had 
now  beeome  professedly  an  elective  monarohy,  though,  in  hcty  it 
always  was  such.  Although  Poland,  by  law,  never  was  an  here- 
ditary kingdom,  yet  the  throne  was  occupied  uniformly  by  the 
descendants  of  Piast  to  Jagellon,  and  from  Jagellon  to  the  death 
of  S^ismund  Augustus,  with  as  much  uniformity  as  the  kings 
of  any  other  nation.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  Polish  crowa 
had  been  confined  to  the  direct  male  descradants  of  Jagellon, 
though  the  descendants  of  the  female  and  collateral  lines  occu- 
pied the  throne  after  Stephen  Batory,  and  in  most  cases  one  of 
the  sons  or  brothers  of  the  last  king  was  elected.  Henry  of 
Yalois  was  the  first  king  of  Poland  who  formally  wrote  his  name 
under  the  celebrated  pada  cannenia — ^the  conslatutbn  and  ftmdi^ 
mental  law  of  the  nation,  wUoh  consisted  only  of  the  nobility. 
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Pibflosopbj  is  too  tagaeions  to  plifts  bj  in  sflesee  tbe  iBtimaie  a&d 
sympathetic  conneetion  between  tbe  general  prosperity  or 
adrersity  of  the  national  govemment  and  ita  literature,  whioh 
was  so  clearly  developed  in  Poland  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
periods  of  her  literary  history. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  Stephen  Batory,  by  hii 
superior  wisdom  and  goTemment,  bad  for  a  long  time  calmed 
the  discordant  elements  of  his  factious  and  treacherons  nobOity ; 
and  by  several  important  improvements  in  the  administration 
of  justice — by  erecting  the  superior  tribunals  of  Petricau, 
Lubin,  and  Wilna,  and  by  bis  successful  arms  against  Russia,  for 
a  short  time  elevated  Poland  to  its  summit  of  national  fame. 
But  under  his  successor,  Sigismund  HI.,  a  Swedish  prince,  and 
nephew  of  8igismund  Augustus  and  of  Stephen,  commenced 
that  aristocratic  anarchy  of  the  Polish  nobility  which  operated  aa 
one  of  the  principal  causes  in  the  fall  of  the  kingdom.  The 
jealous  and  ambitious  nobles  had  gradually  and  rudely  encroached 
on  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  and  by  their  numerous  and  impro- 
vident additions  to  the  pacta  amvenia^  reduced  the  power  of  their 
king  almost  to  a  level  with  their  degraded  slaves.  They  had 
reduced  the  rights  of  royalty,  both  as  a  sovereign  and  a  private 
citisen,  to  a  degradation  which  they  would  neither  submit  to 
themselves  nor  impose  on  their  servants.  He  was  not  even  per- 
mitted to  marry  without  the  unanimons  consent  of  the  Diet; 
and  each  member  of  that  body,  by  resorting  to  the  liberum  veU, 
oould  prevent  the  marriage  of  a  sovereigB,  or  almost  any  other 
act  of  the  royal  pleasure.  And,  superadded  to  ail  this  aristo- 
cratic insolence,  was  the  act  of  1669,  forbidding  the  kings  of 
Poland  to  abdicate  without  the  consent  of  these  noble  tyrants. 
These  abuses  and  invaaionB  of  tho  royal  prorogativei  of  course 
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created  a  Teaeiien  on  the  part  of  the  insulted  eoToreigne,  in  whioh 
all  the  neighboring  kings  readily  participated  as  opportnnity  per- 
mitted ;  and  thus  commenced  that  long  and  bloody  conflict  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  and  the  nobles,  which  finally  terminated  in 
the  oalamitons  &te  of  the  nation.  While  these  internal  diuen- 
Bions  and  malignant  strifes  were  raging  and  mining  the  nation  flor 
a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Poles  still  maintained,  by 
the  saece^  of  their  arms,  a  national  existenoe,  and  a  oommaadiBg 
infinenoe  among  the  snrronndiQg  nations,  to  the  astonishment  oi 
all  reflecting  minds — one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  in  the 
annals  of  nations  and  human  experience,  of  the  indolgence  of 
heaven  and  the  humanity  of  earth,  in  granting  an  ample  period 
of  probation  for  erring  mortals  to  reform,  before  the  fiital  blow 
fidls  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  those  who  are  madly  determined 
in  the  ways  of  disobedience.  But  at  last  the  awful  day  of  reckon* 
ing  comes.  Their  ruinous  strifes  and  mad  ambition  soon  miugled 
with  the  rising  power  of  Bussia,  aided  by  the  provoked  revolt  of 
the  Cossacks,  in  1654,  oaased  by  the  most  wanton  and  wicked 
oppression,  in  connection  with  a  new  rival  in  the  elector  of  BraiH 
denbui^,  hitherto  weak,  but  now  rapidly  advancing  in  favor  with 
gigantic  strength,  together  with  the  rapid  decline  of  literature 
and  the  invasions  of  foreign  powers — all  eonspired  in  the  mia 
of  the  once  powerful  kingdom  of  Poland.  No  sooner  had  litera- 
ture begun  to  wane,  after  its  meridian  splendor  of  the  fourth 
period,  than  the  affairs  of  the  nation  all  commenoed  a  sickly, 
consumptive  existence,  which,  like  a  fatal  disease,  terminates  in 
death. 

The  diseased  state  of  the  Polish  nation,  whidi  had  already 
prepared  it  for  the  sympathetic  action  of  all  diseases  both 
•pidamio  and  endemic,  snbjeoted  the  body  politio  to  the  ravagaa 
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of  the  perverted  and  eorrapt  Uteratare  of  Italy,  wUeli  spread 
over  aD  Europe  at  Uie  commencement  of  the  aeyenteenth  cen* 
tory,  and  Cutened  its  fatal  grasp    on    Polish  learning.     The 
Jeaaits,  who  made  great  profeaaioiis  lor  the  lore  of  sofenee,  se»d 
upon  the  eormpt  times  as  a  favorable  moment  tor  their  aeffiah  and 
treastmaUe  designs.    Under  the  favoraUe  anspioes  of  Sigisoitiiid 
III.,  thej  very  shrewdly  and  insidionsly  obtained  llie  oo&trol  of 
the  ooUeges ;  and,  after  a  severe  and  protracted  confliot,  obtained 
the  masteiy  of  the  nnivernty  of  Craoow ;  and  principally  by 
their  inflnence,  ike  superior  literary  taste  of  the  former  period 
was  superseded  by  the  rude  panegyric  and  disgusting  bombast, 
which  disgraced  die  literature  of  Poland  through  a  subsequent 
period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.     Thu  bombastie 
style  culminated  in  the  reign  of  John  Solneski ;  and  the  taatdess 
panegyrics,  which   disgraced  the  triumphs  and  victories  of  tiiis 
distinguished  scholar  and  gentieman,  were  imitated  by  all  classes 
under  the  control  of  his  hypocritical  and  sycophantic  courtiers. 
The  ftshion,  which  had  been  previously  introduced,  of  minglii^ 
the  Polish  language  with  Latin  words  and  phrases,  now  became 
more  prevalent,  and  finalfy  was  carried  so  fiir  as  to  transfer  iUse 
Latin  sounds  to  Polish  words  by  means  of  Latin  terminationa. 
These  perversions  of  language  were  soon  followed  by  similar  inno* 
vations  from  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.     Not 
satisfied  with  these  literary  corruptions,  the  bombastic,  Jesnitioal 
taste  of  thb  sad  age  soon  pervaded  the  whole  Polish  language, 
until  its  lexical,  grammatical,  and  rhetorieal  structure  and  beaa^, 
were  sacrificed  for  the  vulgarities  of  foreign  idioms. 

Nor  were  these  literavy  misfortunes  confined  to  dasncal  and 
philosophical  literature ;  but  even  the  moral  sciences  snflered 
scTcrely  by  these  invarions.    When  all  Europe  was  in  oommo* 
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tion  hj  tlie  rel^iaiiB  Btntea  and  peneentiims  <if  a  ibmer  period, 
Poland  ivas  oomparatiyely  quiet,  and  beeame  the  aBylnm  of  tiie 
oppreased.  Bat  now  the  ecene  was  ohaoged.  While  tiie  rest  of 
Suope  was  oalrn,  Poland  was  distraotod  with  religkMM  perseoo* 
tions  and  theologieal  oontroTendes,  whioh  ended  in  Iho  moat 
orool  oppresnon  of  the  dissidents.  Under  Ihis  slate  of  ezoit»* 
ment,  the  minds  and  feelings  of  all  parties  were  so  deranged  that 
ealm  and  deKberate  refleotion,  so  indispensable  to  literary  onltare, 
gave  place  to  passion,  prejndioo,  and  perseention,  nntil  the  litera* 
tore  of  the  day,  deUUtated,  oomtptad,  and  Oferwhefanod  widi 
aopoffloial  pamphlets,  beeame  a  senseless  and  tasteless  erudition, 
obthed  in  a  bombastie,  ydgar  sty^,  fit  only  for  a  semi->barbarons 
people.  The  litennry  and  reBgions  ooniiots  of  the  age  gradually 
increased  in  bitteniess,  sophistry,  and  vulgarity,  until  the  com* 
batants  found  themselves  arrayed  against  each  other  in  open 
hoatility,  which  readted  in  the  worst  conse(]aenoes,  in  violation  of 
lav,  government,  and  oommim  decency,  laknown,  perhi^ps,  in 
ai^  other  nation.  The  Aiians,  ot  Unitarians,  iriio  for  more  than 
abcty  yoara  had  been  tacitly  mclnded  among  the  dissidents,  alter 
the  moat  cruel  egression  bom  1638  to  1066,  were  at  hat 
baniahed  from  Poland,  without  any  reasonable  or  just  prove* 
cation.  At  leqgth  the  unnatural  quarrel  whioh  had  for  so 
auny  years  been  makmg  preliminary  preparations,  first  broke  out 
puUioly  in  the  Diets  of  1717  and  1718,  in  the  most  disgraoelul 
manner.  In  17d4  a  quarrel  arose,  every  way  diaracteristio  of 
the  degraded  age,  between  the  studmts  of  one  of  the  Jesuit 
schools  and  the  Lutheran  gymnaoum  at  Thorn,  whidi  wi^nated 
from  the  literary  and  religious  strifes  of  the  age.  On  a  certain 
occasion  when  the  Jesuits  were  in  procession,  a  Lutheran  mob 
intermeddled  and  committed  seme  trifling  exoesses  in  the  nature 
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of  ferespun,  in  oonaeqaenoe  of  whioh,  tlio  Jesuit  Wolaaeiki,  in  tiie 
name  of  his  order,  oommenoed  a  suit  against  tbe  Lutheran  nagis- 
tracy  of  die  city*  This  lawsuit  hy  bribery,  perjury,  and  oArmp- 
tion,  terminated  in  fkvor  of  the  Jesuits,  and  resulted  in  a  tragedy 
of  murder  every  way  eharacteristio  of  the  degraded  prosecutors, 
and  the  corrupt  age  in  which  they  perpetrated  tibeir  deeds  of 
influuy.  All  the  Lutheran  defendants  were  puni^ed  with  the 
utBsosI  rigor ;  and  Rosner^  &e  president  of  the  city,  together 
with  eleven  other  eitttens,  was  publidy  beheaded,  and  all  their 
property  was  omifiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jesuitical  order. 

The  peraioious  iaftnenee  tsi  the  Jesuits  was  sensibly  felt  in  afl 
departmenls  of  literature,  politics,  morals,  and  religion,  for  more 
than  twenty  years ;  during  which  time,  all  the  schools  thnMigh* 
out  the  country  were  in  their  hands.  All  the  institutions  of 
karning  which  were  founded  by  the  PiaristB  the  first  of  whieh 
was  esUUished  in  1642,  and  soon  Ibllowed  by  several  odiers  by 
ike  same  order,  lived  in  a  perpetual  struggle  fbr  nearly  a  century 
in  protecting  themselves  from  the  persecutions  of  these  despotic 
Jesuits ;  until  at  last  the  Piafists  triumphed,  under  the  proteet- 
ittg  care  of  StaniilaB  Konarsld,  one  of  the  order,  to  whose  talenltf 
and  perseverance  the  sect  were  principal^  indebted  tsr  their 
victory.  This  unfortunate  period  of  pedantic  and  lioentious 
literature,  after  continuing  under  Jesuitical  patronage  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  was  finally  arrested,  principaDy 
by  the  influence  of  the  learned  and  talonted  king  of  Poland,  aftd 
several  of  his  most  distmguished  noblemen,  who  were  the  Tedeem* 
ing  spirits  of  this  reckless  and  licentious  age. 

The  theological  literature  of  this  period  numbered  among  its 
authors  Andrew  and  Adalbert  Wengier^,  who  were  Protestant 
writers.      The  Jesuits    Poasakowski,    Sscttniecki,    KoialowieBy 


S^pMki,  PcniiiBki,  Zvlkiewaki,  and  others,  prodnoed  MYeral  otber 
works  on  varions  subjects  of  iheoLogy  and  education,  besides  col- 
lections of  sermons  and  devotional  books.  Among  the  Piarists, 
Gatowski,  Wjsooki,  Rosolecki,  and  others,  were  distinguished 
writers.  Niesiecki,  a  Jesuit,  wrote  a  biblio-biographieal  work  of 
oonsiderable  merit,  which  is  considered  a  standard  work  on  Polish 
Uterature  and  history.  Wiiuk  Koialowios,  also  a  Jesuit,  trans- 
lated Tacitns'  Annals,  in  Polish,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Lithuania 
in  Latin.  Lexical  literature  received  a  valuable  contribntion 
from  the  pen  of  the  Jesuit  Knapski,  in  the  form  of  a  large  dio- 
tioDMry,  which  still  contiwBies  a  standard  work.  Lnbienski,  arcl^- 
bishop  of  Gnesen,  in  1740,  wrote  the  first  geography  in  the 
Polish  laoguage.  It  is  generally  oonoeded  that  Starowdski,  who 
died  in  1656,  was  one  of  the  most  productive  and  useful  writers 
en  various  subjeets  of  theology,  history,  and  polios.  Of  the 
jfortjHseven  different  works  of  which  he  was  author,  fourteen  were 
written  in  Polish,  and  the  others  in  Latin.  The  Piarist  Kola, 
Saltssewicz,  Ghodkiewics,  Niemir,  and  Chwalkowski,  were  geo- 
graphical and  historical,  writers  of  some  distinction.  Broscius 
was  a  distinguished  mathematician  and  general  scholar. 

Poetry  suffered  more  from  the  degenerate  literature  of  this 
age  than  prose.  Sam.  Twarkowski  of  1660,  was,  periii^,  all 
IbingB  ooDBidered,  one  of  the  OMMt  distmguiahed  poets  of  this 
period,  and  was  the  anther  of  several  lyrical  and  epio  poems, 
tiiough  his  style  was  bombastic  and  impure.  Next  to  him  the 
erides  have  plaeed  Vespasian  Kochowski,  the  best  lyric  poet  of 
the  age.  Oawinski  was  a  productive  author,  whose  Pastorals  have 
been  published  by  Mostowski,  in  oonneetion  with  those  of  Koch- 
anowski,  Simbnides,  and  other  poets  of  distinction.  Wenoeslaus 
Potoeki  wrote  novels,  poetry,  and  epigrams,  but  his  produetions 
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were  too  Beentious  for  commendatioii.  To  this  Est  of  PoBah 
poets  may  be  added  Eluabeth  Dnubaoka,  a  poetess  of  some 
effiinence ;  Dswonowski  and  Opalinski  wrote  satires,  and  BnJfr- 
bocki,  prinoe  Jablonowski,  and  Lesicsyndd,  the  fiither  of  king 
Stanislas  Leasosjnski,  wrote  several  historical  and  didactic  poems. 
Among  the  translators  of  this  age  we  find  Zebrowdd  and  Otfin* 
owdd,  who  translated  Ovid;  Chrosoinski  transhited  Locan'a 
Pharsalia,  and  versified  sereral  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  Bomioi- 
can  monk,  Bardmski,  was  among  the  poets  of  this  period.  Prinee 
Lttbomirski  was  styled  the  Polish  Solomon,  on  account  of  his 
wealth  and  wise  sayings.  Prince  Wisniowieoki  distingoished 
himself  by  publishing  whole  poems  without  the  letter  R,  beeauee 
lie  oould  not  pronounce  it.  Bratkowski,  the  author  of  a  series 
of  ep^^rams  of  some  merit;  FaHbogowski  Ssymonowski,  Ignes 
the  Jesuit,  Poniatowskiy  and  others,  complete  the  list  of  poets  of 
this  degenerate  age. 

t 

Bscnoir  Till. 

SIXTH   PERIOD. 

The  rizth  period  of  Polish  literatmre,  wfaioli  eommeBoes  fnm 
Stephen  Konar^  in  1760,  and  eontinaes  to  the  revolutiQii  of 
1830,  is  everywhere  marked  with  the  symptoms  of  the  melsii- 
eholy  catastrophe  of  Poland.  The  vernacular  language,  shoA 
of  all  its  beaulilul  locks,  robbed  <tf  all  its  ohsaoal  charms, 
stripped  of  its  pen^tooity,  simplioity,  and  strengtht  was  a  pre* 
eursor  of  the  approaching  dissolutba.  From  1750  to  1760, 
was  a  period  of  eonsumpticm  and  decay  in  Polish  literature, 
iinaUy  terminated  in  national  death.     The  king  Stanisias 
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Ai]\giifitii8,  and  hia  mncli  admired  prinae  CaurtoryBld,  aided  bj 
several  distinguished  literary  neUemeBy  eonsoious  of  the  ap« 
proacbiog  Hte  of  the  nation,  eame  to  the  relief  of  their  waning 
literature  ;  and  their  worthy  labors,  for  a  short  time^gaye  promise 
of  a  speedy  and  thorough  reTival  oi  letters.  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  seeds  of  dissolntiony  which  anarchy  and  licentiousness  had  been 
sowing  for  more  than  a  century,  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  the 
vitals  of  the  nation,  to  be  exterminated  by  the  ephemeral  efforts 
of  the  king  and  a  few  of  his  noblemen.  Polish  literature  had 
mingled  its  feeble  current  with  the  overpowering  and  irresistible 
torrent  of  French  literature,  which,  by  its  superficial  thought  and 
licentious  style,  gave  a  character  to  both  nations,  unheard  of  Uk 
the  history  of  crime  and  moral  in&my.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in 
the  early  part  of  this  period^  we  find  so  little  to  admire  both  is 
the  literature  of  Poland  and  France.  The  truth  is,  the  ravages 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  particularly  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  stamped  its  stigma  on  the  literature  of  both  oountries,  an 
distinctly  as  on  their  politics,  and  all  their  institutions ;  a  period 
of  haggard  wretchedness,  which,  in  its  consequences,  will  outlast 
the  ages  of  time,  and  extend  its  influence  into  the  oadless  periods 
of  eternity. 

The  first  periodical  ever  published  in  Poland  was  the  Monitor ; 
and,  for  a  short  time,  under  the  patronage  of  the  best  scholan  in 
Poland,  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  their  language  and  liter- 
ature. In  addition  to  this,  the  establishment  of  a  national  stage, 
with  distinguished  and  learned  men  at  its  head,  for  a  short  time, 
promised  better  things.  But  all  these  ephemeral  remedies  were 
inadequate  to  the  virulence  of  the  disease,  until  the  organiiatioA 
of  a  national  department  of  education,  by  the  Diet  of  1775,  first 
brought  permanent  relief.     By  this  last  expedient,  public  ednci^ 
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tiM  WIS  taken  under  tiie  protection  and  patronage  of  govem- 
nent ;  tho  deoUnnig  power  of  the  Jesuits  was  crushed  by  the 
pnUie  am ;  and  their  wealth,  00  nnjnstlj  obtained,  was  confis- 
cated and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools.     The 
proTiMonal  sohcols  throughout  the  sereral  departments  of  the 
kingdom,  were  re-organized  on  a  new  and  improved  plan  ;  and  the 
uniTcrsity  of  Cracow  was  rescued  from  the  destructive  power  of 
Ac  Jesuits,  and  restored  to  its  former  rights.*    But  the  misfor- 
tune was,  that,  amid  all  these  literary  improvements  for   the 
benefit  of  the  nobility,  nothing  was  done  for  the  education  and 
Improvement  of  the  common  people  ;  a  fatal  mistake  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Poland,  and  all  other  states,  who  neglect  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  masses.     The  lower  classes  for  the  first 
time  obtained  a  mere  nominal  recognition  of  their  civil  righta,  as 
hnman  beings,  in  1807,  on  the  organization  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  under  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Saxony.     But  even  these 
small  fkvors  were  never  made  available  ;  though  in  justice  to 
Stanislas  Augustus,  and  some  of  his  advisers,  it  should  be  stated, 
that  they  used  their  best  endeavors  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
did  much  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the  general  interests 
of  their  country ;  without  much  benefit,  however,  to  the  lower 

But  the  perishing  condition  of  the  country  was  past  recovery. 
The  unfortunate  nation  had  now  been  the  scene  of  violent  poli- 
tical faction  lor  more  than  a  century,  civil  war  followed,  and 
foreign  invasion  succeeded ;  whQe  the  leaders  of  the  several  pug- 
naeious  parties  descended  to  the  lowest  means,  and  most  ruinous 
measures.     Religion,  literature,  politics,  and  morals,  all  made 

•  The  history  and  character  of  the  Jeauitf  are  contained  in  the  chapter  on 
Religion. 
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Mramctt  oanae  of  the  work  of  extermination  and  deatb  ;  and  all 
ttthigled  HI  the  dis^eefinl  melange  of  eiTil  war  and  doroestio 
carnage.  The  fanatioism  of  the  bishops  of  Oracow  and  Warsaw 
refdsed  the  dissidents  their  natural,  eiri],  and  religions  rights — a 
eooiliot  which  afforded  RtisBia  the  first  pretext  for  intermeddling 
with  the  Polish  goTemment,  with  the  secret  intention  of  dismem- 
bering the  kingdom  at  no  distant  day ;  which  nefarious  purpose 
was  executed  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  During  this 
Bfste  of  things,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Poland,  as  the 
mttural  consequence  of  her  own  ruinous  policy,  was  shivered  to 
atOBH ;  while  the  artful  Catharine  II.  interposed  hef  dictation, 
as  thomgh  she  was  dealing  with  a  nation  involved  in  such  irrevo- 
cable ruin,  that ''  one  needed  only  to  stoop  in  order  to  pick  up 
something."  During  these  last  death-struggles  of  Poland,  litera- 
tare  veenied  to  revive  under  the  powerful  efiects  of  the  mental 
angoish  and  excitement  which  betokened  tiie  speedy  dovmfall  of 
the  nation.  But  like  all  death-scenes,  a  relapse  soon  followed  ; 
and  afler  twenty  years  of  mental,  physical,  and  political  agony, 
the  country,  with  her  literature  and  national  institutions,  for 
more  than  twelve  years,  sank  into  a  state  of  lethargy  and 
mental  imbecility,  the  invariable  consequences  of  such  disastrous 
causes. 

From  1795  to  1807  die  historian  finds  nothing  in  the  literature 
of  llie  oonntry  except  squalid  poverty  and  perverted  taste. 
Tranidated  literature  made  some  progress,  while  philology  suffered 
severely  in  its  purity.  The  feeble  government  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  sensible  of  the  literary  wants  of  the  country,  adopted  a 
wiser  and  more  humane  policy,  and  for  the  short  period  of  five 
years,  from  1807  to  1812,  used  her  best  endeavors  to  resuscitate 
their  expiring  Hteratore.    Under  this  government,  the  number  of 
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wehqols  was  inoreMod  from  one  hundred  a&d  forty  to  six  hvadied 
•nd  thirtj*foar  ;  a  royal  ocMnmission  ladled  for  pablidting  new  and 
appropiiate  aohool  booka  in  the  Poliah  Ungnage  ;  and  other  means 
were  used  for  the  promotion  of  acienoe  and  litermtnre.  Thaaa 
laudable  efforta  were  reoogniaed  and  favored  by  the  eonatitittion 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  1815.  But  the  efibrta  of  thia 
limited  goremment  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  tiie 
once  eztensiTe^  though  now  broken  and  mined,  kingdom  of 
Poland*  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  new  and  modem 
Polish  government  embraced  only  about  one  sixth  part  of  the 
eztensiTe  territory  which  composed  the  old  Polish  nation  under 
the  Jagellons.  Previous  to  the  eesBions  at  AndrusaoT,  in  the 
year  1667,  the  former  kingdom  contained  sixteen  millions  of 
inhabitants  ;  while  the  census  of  the  modem  duchy,  in  1818,  ninn- 
bered  only  2,734,000 ;  althou^  in  1827  the  popdatlon  had 
increased  to  3,505,000,  under  the  Russian  administration,  in 
consequence  of  the  encouragements  to  foreign  colonistB,  the  estab* 
lishment  of  manufactures,  which  fumud&ed  means  of  subeistenoe 
to  the  lower  classes  and  slaves,  and  other  similar  means  resorted 
to  by  the  Russian  government 

But  in  Poland,  as  in  all  other  nations  where  civil  so<nety  exists 
only  in  the  miserable  antithesis  of  nobility  and  slavery,  litora* 
turcy  trae  to  its  democratic  and  liberal  q>irtl,  began  to  ehaage 
hands,  by  passing  from  the  aristooraoy  to  the  demoeracy  of  the 
free  citisens  generally ;  and  for  a  short  time,  by  means  of  a  par- 
tial emancipation,  the  schools  were  opened  to  ^  peasants  under 
the  more  wise  and  humane  administration  of  Alexander.  Ajid 
had  his  principles  and  promised  reforms  been  carried  out  in  good 
fiuth,  under  his  liberal  constitution  which  he  gave  the  Polesy 
their  sad  condition  would  have  been  in  a  great  measnre  amelio* 
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luted.  It  k  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Poles,  sinoe 
1800,  hxve  made  more  progress  in  sooial  improvement  than 
daring  their  whole  previons  national  existence.  Bat  this  advaaoe- 
ment  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  inoreased  efforts  of  the 
Poles  themselves,  than  to  any  favorable  inftaenoe  arising  from  the 
conqnest,  or  the  onjost  oonqnerors ;  and  therefore  famishes  no 
argument  in  justification  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  nation. 
For  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Poles,  sensible  of  their  fifttal 
policy,  had  adopted  a  new  and  improved  constitntion,  and  taken 
vigorous  measures  of  reform,  for  the  last  ten  years  previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  republic ;  and  bad  the  invading  conqueror  left 
them  unmolested  in  their  improvements,  they  mi^t  have  been  fiir 
in  advance  of  their  Bussian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  neighbors, 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  supremacy  of  the  victors. 

One  of  the  most  humane  laws  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
as  early  as  1807,  was  the  partial  mnaadpation  of  the  seifii, 
including  the  whole  peasantry,  which  was  confirmed  in  1815, 
when  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  was  established.  It  is  stated 
by  some  writers,  that  the  Polish  serfs  were  not  regular  slaves, 
because  they  could  not  be  sold  as  mere  goods  and  chattels,  sepa- 
rate from  the  lands  of  their  masters,  which  they  occupied,  and 
had  no  right  to  leave.  Nor  was  it  any  material  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  Polish  slaves,  that  by  one  of  the  statutes 
of  Gasimir  the  Great,  promulgated  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
oentury,  they  were  allowed  to  sell  their  little  personal  property 
and  select  new  masters  when  they  were  ill-treated.  These  and 
other  impracticable  privileges,  instead  of  afibrding  them  any 
permanent  relief,  left  the  peasantry  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings.*    The  National  Diet  in  this  period  was  improved,  by 

*  Poltnd  under  ths  domiDion  of  RoMia,  Boston,  1884. 
QO 
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admittiiig  representations  from  the  nobSitj,  the  government,  Ae 
cities,  and  smaller  comnranities  ;  and  all  Christian  denominatkmfl 
eDJojed  equal  political  rights.  The  Tlnirersity  of  Warsaw  was 
founded  in  1818,  in  addition  to  that  of  Cracow,  Wilna,  and  Lem- 
berg.  In  the  Lemberg  Universily,  all  its  profesfsors  are  Germans ; 
and  the  leotnres  and  instructions  are  delivered  in  Latin  or  German. 
It  is  confined  to  the  three  faculties  of  philosophj,  theology ^  and 
law.  It  has  a  preparatory  school  for  medicine,  which  is  finished 
at  Vienna.  In  1832  it  had  sixty-fiye  medical  students,  forty  of 
whom  were  Jews.  In  the  same  year,  the  whole  number  of 
students  in  the  nnlversity  was  1291.  A  previous  preparation 
of  two  years  in  philosophical  studies  is  required,  before  entering 
on  the  theological  and  judicial  courses,  which  occupy  each  four 
years  \  making  in  all,  a  regular  course  of  an  Austrian  student  to 
embrace  six  years.  It  was  attempted  to  Oermanise  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cracow  by  the  same  measures,  during  the  Austrian 
administration  ;  but  in  1815,  when  Cracow  became  a  free  city,  it 
discharged  all  its  Grerman  professors,  and  9iffia  became  a  Polish 
university. 

In  1827  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  each  of  its  dght  waywode* 
ships,  contained  a  palatine  school,  besides  tiiree  other  institutions 
fi>r  the  higher  branches  of  education ;  fourteen  principal  depart- 
ment-sohook,  and  nine  for  sub-departments ;  several  profeasiottal 
seminariee  for  miners,  teachers,  agriculturists,  and  others;  a 
military  academy,  a  school  for  cadets,  besides  several  elementary 
schools,  botix  private  and  public.  But  all  these  universities^ 
seminaries,  and  schools,  afibrd  very  limited  advantages  to  the 
lower  classes.  Nor  do  the  parish  schools,  and  the  village  sohoolS| 
on  which  they  principally  depend,  meet  their  wants.  The  Rus-* 
sian-Polish  provinces,  including  tiiat  part  of  Poland  united  to 
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Bmaa  m  the  tlu^M  maeemvt  dkimembermeiito  of  the  nationy 
enjoy  all  the  means  of  education  with  the  Russian  masses  gene- 
ralljy  which  are  Teiy  limited ;  as  Russia  is  little  better  than  a 
nation  of  slaTes.  But  in  the  pronnoe  of  West-Prussia,  and  the 
l^rand  duchy  of  Poses  in  the  Prussian  kingdom,  where  the 
government  has  wisely  bestowed  great  care  on  the  education  of 
the  common  people,  the  Polish  subjects  are  better  educated.  In 
1819  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Ghdicia  had  two  lyoeums,  twelve 
gymnasinms,  and  several  other  literary  institutions,  bendos 
numerous  elementary  schools. 

In  1827,  Poland  had  more  than  sixty  printing-offices,  and  at 
least  twenty  booksdlers.  At  Warsaw,  where  fifteen  of  the 
twenty  presses  were  located,  five  daily  political  papers,  and  one 
weekly,  were  published  in  the  Polish  language;  and  besides 
these,  Cracow,  Lembeig,  Wilna,  Posen,  and  St.  Petersbuig,  each 
published  a  paper.  Other  scientific  periodicals  were  published  at 
Warsaw ;  but  in  the  other  cities,  the  German  publications  are 
principally  read«  The  national  institution  at  Lemberg  published 
an  important  periodical  in  the  Polish  language,  which  is  named 
after  Count  Ossolinki.  The  Poles,  since  the  partition  of  the 
kiogdom,  have  strenuously  resisted  all  encroachments  on  their 
language  by  the  victors ;  and  senable  that  the  Polish  language 
was  their  last  national  tie  which  binds  them  together,  have  formed 
several  learned  societies,  and  particularly  the  society  of  the  friends 
of  science  of  Warsaw,  supported  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
nation.  Several  academies  for  the  arts  and  seienees,  and  other 
literary  associations,  have  been  founded;  all  of  which  have 
exerted  a  favorable  influence  in  sustaining  the  Polish  language, 
which  BttSBia,  Austria,  and  Prusria  have  been  over-aonous  to 
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deatroji  and  supersede  by  Bussiany  Gknnan,  and  Frenoh  ^i- 
lology. 

The  general  prevalence  of  French  manners  and  etaqnette  among 
the  Polish  nobility,  their  general  nse  of  the  French  langaage, 
and  their  education  in  France,  were  unfavorable  to  the  culture 
of  the  Polish  language ;  and  the  universal  dominion  of  the  French 
language,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  prevailed  through- 
out Europe,  had  unlimited  sway  in  Poland,  and  contributed  much 
in  adulterating  Polish  philology,  and  exercised  an  unfavorable 
influence  over  Polish  literature.  The  poetry  of  Europe  gene- 
rally suffered  from  the  French  language,  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  favorite  tongue  with  the  muses.  The  unnatural  amalgama- 
tion in  the  manners  of  the  French  nobility,  strangely  compounded 
of  French  gracefulness,  and  the  rude  daring  heroism  of  the  luxu- 
rious Afuatic  knight,  and  Eastern  despotism,  mingled  with  the 
disgusting  witticisms  and  biiarre  costumes  of  the  middle  ages, 
everywhere  stamped  themselves  on  Polish  literature.  The  Polisih 
authors,  all  belonging  to  the  nobility,  who  had  been  familiar  with 
the  French  language  from  in&ncy,  unanimously  disfigured  thdr 
vernacular  language  by  Oallicisms,  and  thereby  injured  the 
beauty  and  euphony  of  Polish  poetry.  And  the  servile  Poles, 
long  after  Europe  had  abandoned  the  cold,  formal,  skeleton  lan- 
guage of  France,  and  resorted  to  their  native  tongues,  continued 
and  still  continue  their  barbarous  Gallicisms;  and  hence  the 
saying  of  the  modem  Polish  author  Wilwicki,  who  styles  the 
Polish  literature  of  this  period  ^^  a  second  edition  of  the  French, 
with  inferior  types  and  on  worse  paper." 

The  literature  of  this  period  opens  with  that  distingnished 
Polish  author,  Stephen  Eonarski,  who  was  bom  in  1700,  and  died 
in  1773.    This  distinguished  and  eminent  scholar,  as  early  as  his 
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sereiiteenth  jexTy  entered  ihe  order  of  Piarists,  and  afterwards 
became  a  professor  in  tbe  college  of  the  congregation  at  Warsaw. 
After  a  long  absence  in  Italy  and  France,  he  returned  to  Poland ; 
▼isited  Lorrain  with  King  Stanislas  Leszczjnski,  and  again 
returned  to  his  natiye  country,  where  he  founded  sereral  institu- 
tions for  education  in  Warsaw,  Wilna,  and  Lemberg,  on  principles 
differing  widely  from  the  Jesuit  colleges.  In  1747  he  visited 
France  a  third  time,  and  again  returned  after  three  years  ;  where 
be  devoted  most  sealously  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  reforming 
and  improving  the  waning  literature  of  his  unfortunate  country. 
His  printed  works,  numbering  twenty-eight  in  all,  fourteen. of 
which  are  in  Polish,  embrace  different  subjects  in  poetry  and 
tragedy ;  and  several  of  his  most  important  productions  contain 
also  valuable  treatbes  on  politics  and  education.  So  far  as  we 
know,  his  works  have  never  been  collected ;  but  they  are  all 
enumerated  in  Bentkowski's  History  of  Polish  Literature.  This 
lion-hearted  reformer  was  the  first  who  had  the  courage  to  pub- 
licly and  fearlessly  assail  the  pernicious  liberum  veto. 

Next  in  the  history  of  Polish  literature  of  this  period,  should 
be  recorded  the  name  of  that  illustrious  philosopher,  Stanis- 
las Leszczynski.  He  wrote  most  of  his  works  on  politics  and 
ethics  in  French ;  and  in  the  Polish  language  he  published  a 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  verse  ;  besides  other 
works  in  his  native  tongue.  This  distinguished  king  of  Poland 
had  the  honor  of  being  associated  with  Konarski  and  Zaluski ; 
the  latter  of  whom  founded  a  large  and  celebrated  library  at 
his  own  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  His  mind  was 
stored  with  an  extensive  erudition,  and  a  vast  amount  of  know- 
ledge, secured  by  a  most  retentive  memory.     He  wrote  a  large 
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Aumber  of  Latin  and  Polish  books  on  Tarions  literary  and  faiogn^ 
phioal  subjects,  and  several  poetical  works. 

Weneeslans  Riewuski,  wajwode  of  Podolia,  and  contemporary 
with  Zaluski,  was  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  distinguished  for  his 
patriotism  and  erudition ;  and  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries 
in  critical  taste.  His  translation  of  the  Psalms  is  oousidered  a 
work  of  great  merit.  The  catalogue  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  this  period,  is  adorned  with  the  name  of  that  illustrious  prince, 
Adam  Czartoryski,  the  uncle  of  king  Stanislas  Augustus.  As  a 
patron  of  literature,  sdence,  and  the  arts,  he  had  no  superior. 
He  was  marshal  of  the  Diet  in  1764,  when  the  odious  Uberun 
veto  was  abolished.  As  a  statesman,  he  enjoyed  the  first  rank ; 
and  besides  his  brilliant  literary  career,  he  has  left  the  world 
several  historical  works  published  under  his  care  and  patronage, 
and  several  poems  from  his  pen  for  the  stage ;  all  of  which  were 
distinguished  for  the  purity  of  his  vernacular  language  in  which 
they  were  written.  The  noble  family  of  the  Csartoryskis  have 
justiy  been  styled  the  Polish  Medici,  in  honor  of  their  patriotism 
and  their  liberal  patronage ;  which  the  several  members  of  the 
family  bestowed  on  talent  and  the  literature  of  their  country. 
Their  beautiful  and  classical  seat,  Pulavi,  which  has  been 
rendered  immortal  in  history  and  song,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Russians  in  the  kte  war,  and  its  literary  treasures  carried  to  St 
Petersburgh. 

The  family  of  Potocki  is  entitled  to  equal  rank  with  that  of 
Czartoryski  in  the  literature  of  this  period.  In  the  seventeenth 
and  beginniug  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Count  Paul  Potocki 
and  his  grai^ison  Anthony,  were  both  equally  distinguished  for 
their  talents  and  literary  culture.  The  works  of  Paul  were  pub- 
lished by  count  Zaluski  under  the  title  of  '<  Genealogia  Potocki- 
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ana."  The  speeekes  and  addreaBea  of  AnA<mj^  whieh  irere 
conadered  as  models  both  in  style  and  matter,  have  been  prinei- 
pallj  printed  in  Dan^kowioi'  Suada  Pohna.  B«t  the  most 
distingoiahed  members  of  this  illastrions  Polish  fiunilj,  were  the 
two  brothers,  Ignatios  and  Stanislas  Kostka  Potocki,  who  estab- 
lished their  fiune  as  patriots,  statesmen,  writers,,  and  patrons  of 
general  literatore.  Ignatius  was  a  distingaisfaed  writer.  He 
translated  Condillao's  logic  as  a  class-book  for  schools,  besides 
BDStainiog  various  other  literary  enterprises  at  his  own  expense. 
While  he  was  justly  celebrated  for  his  unfaltering  devotion  to  Ae 
educational  interests  of  his  country,  he  found  time  and  means 
for  the  action  of  his  benevolent  heart,  in  the  humane  work  of 
promoting  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs ;  and  died  in  1809  a 
friend  to  his  country,  and  a  firm  advocate  of  abolishing  slavery. 
His  brother,  Stanislas  Koetka,  was  educated  in  the  same  school, 
and  cherished  the  same  political  principles ;  although  he  was  less 
active  in  the  struggles  of  the  Poles  during  their  expiring  inde- 
pendenee.  Retiring  to  Austria,  after  the  king  had  joined  the 
confederation  of  Targowics,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
studies ;  in  1B07  he  returned  to  his  country,  and  there,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  independent  schools  and  education,  used  all  histalents, 
means,  and  influence  for  the  promotion  of  the  literature  and  good 
of  hb  country.  When  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  was  fonnded 
in  1815,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  ever 
after  was  found  at  his  post,  as  the  leader  and  advocate  of  evwy 
patriotic  and  literary  enterprise.  His  eminent  oratorical  powers 
secured  him  the  name  of  princeps  doquentuB  ;  and  in  genius  he 
excelled  his  brother,  although  his  inferior,  perhaps,  in  energy  of 
character.  His  great  work  was  published  in  1815,  on  style  and 
elocution ;  his  translation  of  WlDkclmaun's  book  on  ancient  art. 
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WM  a  work  of  merit)  whiob  he  enriched  by  notes  and  illturtratioiis, 
b«it  did  not  finiflh  it.  In  addition  to  these  works,  his  enlogies, 
speeches,  and  essays,  several  of  which  were  on  Polish  learning, 
published  in  1816,  all  exerted  a  &vorable  inflnenoe  on  Polidli 
lit^ratore.  Stanislas  Potooki  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
principal  mover  in  publishing  the  great  work  Monumeviia  Regum 
Polonut  Cracaviensiaj  at  Warsaw,  in  1822.  With  these  distin- 
guished statesmen  and  scholars,  must  not  be  confounded  tiieir 
degenerate  cousin,  Stanislas  Felix  Potooki,  one  of  the  principal 
traitors  to  his  country,  and  the  advocate  of  its  corrupt  instita- 
tions  and  final  ruin. 

Hugo  KoUantay,  Count  Stiumberg,  was  a  distinguished  noMe- 
man,  an  orator,  and  a  political  writer  of  eminence,  who,  in 
connection  with  Ignatius  Potooki,  published  a  history  of  the 
Polish  constitution.  Adam  Naruszewicz,who  was  at  the  head  of 
historical  literature  of  his  age,  translated  Tacitus,  whose  style 
seems  to  prevail  in  his  origmal  works.  His  history  of  the  Polish 
nation  has  ever  been  a  standard  work,  and  never  has  been 
excelled  by  any  Polish  author  in  erudition,  style,  and  philological 
conception.  The  six  volumes  published  by  himself,  embrace  the 
period  firom  965  to  1386,  commencing  with  the  second  volume. 
He  collected  the  materials  for  the  first  volume,  which  was  to  have 
contained  the  traditionary  hbtory  of  Poland,  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  written  literature,  and  intended  to  publish  it  after- 
wards, but  his  death  prevented.  The  Warsaw  Society  of  Friends 
of  Science  published  it  thirty  years  after  his  death,  and  engaged 
the  principal  talents  of  Poland  in  the  continuation  of  this  eminent 
work.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  the  future  work 
was  so  planned,  that  each  writer  was  to  confine  his  labors  to  the 
history  of  the  administration  of  a  single  king,  and,  finally,  after 
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eaoh  part  appeared,  the  aooiety  was  to  make  a  ooOeetion  of  the 

whole,  and,  if  thought  neoeaBary,  oanae  it  to  be  re-written. 

Several  durtingiushed  men  devoted  themselTes  to  this  laudable 

enterprise,  which    has  given   rise  to  several  valoable  works. 

Among  other  things,  Naroflaewiex  had  oolleoted  for  his  work  a 

library  of  materials  in  three  hundred  and  sixty  folio  volumes. 

Besides  writing  a  biography  of  ChodkiewiQa,  the  Lithuanian 

captain,  and  the  history  of  the  Tartars,  he  distinguished  himself 

as  a  poet,  and  died,  in  1796,  of  grief  at  the  miserable  fate  of  his 

eountry.    Naruasewicx  was  eduoated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  belonged 

to  that  order  until  its  dissolution,  and  died  arohbishop  of  Luck. 

He  seems  to  form  a  oonneoting  link  between  the  literature  of  the 

fifth  and  sixth  periods  ;    partaking,  in  some  degree,  of  the 

panegyrio  and  flowery  style  of  the  past ;  but,  in  energy  and  riob- 

ness,  exoels  all  his  predecessors  and  suceessws.    His  complete 

works  are  found  in  the  great  collection  of  Count  Mostowski, 

published  in  twelve  volumes  at  Warsaw,  in  1804-5. 

Joachim  Lelewel  was  another  distinguished  Polish  author.    He 

published  a  new  edition  of  Wage's  History  of  Poland,  which  had 

been  used  as  a  class-book  in  the  Polish  schools  for  more  than 

fifty  years*     Lelewel,  adopting  a  new  plan  and  arrangement, 

divided  the  work  anew,  and  re-wrote  it  in  philosophical  style, 

under  the  titles  of  Poland  Conquering,  Poland  Flounshing,  Poland 

on  the  Decline,  and  Poland  Divided.     His  principal  improvements 

are  his  philosophical  divisions  and  conclusions,  and  his  additions 

in  relation  to  the  legislature,  statistics,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 

country.     He  published  several  other  historical  works,  besides 

several   trauslations.     His  most  celebrated  works  embrace  his 

Primitive  Lithuanians  j    the  Condition  of  Science  and  Art  in 

Poland,  before  the  Invention  of  Printing ;  the  Geography  of  the 

20* 
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AaciaBii ;  iiiB  ConnitrM  of  te  PiMBaid»n%  CarduigiaiinB,  mod 
Uommaa'j  a  Historj  of  the  Aaeieiit  Indiam;  ifae  piaooteneB  of 
the  OartfaAginiaiM  and  Greeks ;  Poinii  BiUiogrmpliy ;  MonimieDta 
of  the  Language  and  OonetitotioB  of  Poland ;  ete.  O.  S.  Baatkie 
oontribated  libeiallj  to  the  historioal  lilenttiire  of  P^and ;  and 
parliovlarly  by  his  eztensiTe  history  of  the  eoantry,  one  of  the 
moat  pec^Mt  prodaetioos  of  his  tbne;  the  second  edition  of  this 
proioand  and  interesting  woxk  appeared  m  1820. 

One  of  the  moat  brilliant  literary  stars  of  this  period  was  the 
JesBii  Albertrandy.  He  was  the  aolhor  of  seferal  historieal 
works  and  treatises ;  and,  in  the  eoUeotion  of  materials  for  the 
ftvther  history  of  his  ooimtry,  his  lahors  were  most  indefiitigable 
and  nsefol.  He  went  to  Italy,  where  he  oeoapied  his  time  three 
yearn  in  eoUeeting  a  hnndred  and  ten  folio  TolmAes  of  mannseript 
ecrtraeta,  e?eiy  word  of  whioh  was  written  with  his  own  hand. 
He  then  visited  Stockholm  and  Upsal,  where  the  most  important 
mannscripts  in  relation  to  Poland  had  been  deposited.  The 
Swedish  government  Toiy  illiberally  prohibited  him  from  taking 
any  extracts,  ahhon^  he  was  gmd^ngly  permitted  to  read  the 
doonments ;  bat  Albertrandy'B  saperior  talents  sarmoonted  this 
embarrassment  by  his  powerfnl  memory,  whieh  enabled  him  to 
write  down  accurately  every  evening  what  he  had  read  throagh 
the  day,  and  by  this  remarkable  expedient  he  added  to  hb  ridi 
library  9t  mannsoripts  nearly  one  hnndred  folio  volumes. 

PeUsh  history  reoeived,  daring  the  sixth  period,  several  other 
kamed  eontrtbntioiis  from  the  pen  of  Niemoewios,  Baitkowski, 
Kwiatkowski,Solt]4»wicz,  Snrowiecki,  L^ewel,  Onaoewics,  Coonta 
OsBoliaflId  and  Ciaeki,  and  also  Maiewski,  Siarosynaki,  and  others. 
The  accomplished  princess,  Isabella  Giartoryski,  wrote  a  book  of 
hietorioal  information  for  the  common  people,  called  *'  Pilgrim  of 
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BobromO."  Miklanewdd  and  FalenaU  made  lome  lueM  alni^ 
meats  of  Poliah  history.  Turski  rendered  yalnable  flerrioeam  the 
cause  of  history,  by  tranalating  the  memoini  of  Ohoiaain  on  the 
adiniDistration  of  Henry  of  Yalois;  and  also  the  memotra  of 
Michael  Oginaki.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  ^^  Warsaw  Society 
of  Friends  of  Science,''  Niemoewics  wrote  memoirs  of  ancient 
Poland,  and  seyeral  historical  songs,  which  enriched  the  poetry  as 
well  as  the  history  of  the  day.  In  1830,  the  memoira  of  J. 
Kilinski,  the  shoemaker,  and  of  Slerakowski,  a  batcher,  who 
were  distingiushed  patriots  and  leaden  in  the  revoliition  of  1796, 
were  published.  Much  yaloaUe  historical  information  may  be 
found  in  the  essays  oi  the  modem  Pdiah  periodkals  Cajetaa 
and  Vincent  Skraetuski,  Sowinski,  Jodlowski,  Bohusi,  Oount  John 
Potocki,  Count  Berkowski,  Prince  Sapieha,  and  Lelewel,  distin- 
guished themselyes  in  universai  history.  Seyeral  ai  LelewePa 
works  have  been  translated  into  French  and  German.  The  (Ger- 
man edition  of  his  History  of  the  Biscoyeries  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Greeks,  published  at  Berlin  in  1832,  waa  honored  by  an 
introduction  from  the  famous  Ritter.  Poland  has  not  produced, 
to  our  knowledge,  a  single  work  of  eminence  on  foreign  or  ancient 
history ;  the  sole  aim  of  their  literature  seems  to  be  the  pnnno- 
tion  of  their  own  national  glory. 

The  period  now  under  consideration  c<mtributed  its  full  diare 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Polish  language,  by  cleansing  its  vooBr 
bulary  of  foreign  impurities,  and  by  learned  researches  in  rdation 
to  its  origin  and  subsequent  history.  The  learned  linde  has  pr(>- 
duced  several  profound  historical  and  philological  works  on  Sbmo 
Uterature,  bettdes  his  comparatiTO,  critical  dictionary,  in  aiz 
volumes,  which  has  become  a  standard  work.  G.  S.  BaatkiCy 
the  weU4Enown  author  of  seyeral  interesting;  historical  and  bildjo^ 
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gmpbioAl  Toltniies,  in  the  German,  Polish,  mnd  Latin  IftngnageB, 
has  pnUiidied  a  Polish  Grammar,  and  Polish-German  Dietionary. 
A  new  edition  of  the  Ju$  Ruisorwrn^  with  a  critical  preface  and 
explanatory  notes,  has  heen  written  by  Rakowiecki.  Slavic 
literatore  has  been  benefited  by  a  valoable  yolome  from  the  pen 
of  Maiewdd.  Ssomski,  Ghrominaki,  Sowinski,  Jnsiynski,  Coont 
Ossolinski,  and  Bentkowski,  have  pnbliflhed  bibliographical  works, 
and  several  learned  books  on  the  literary  history  of  Poland. 
Several  rich  articles  on  Polish  literatare  are  contained  in  the 
works  of  Oonnt  Stan.  Potocki.  Previous  to  the  sixth  period,  all 
the  bibliographical  works  were  written  in  Latin.  Bentkowski^s 
history  of  PoUsh  literatore,  pnb&hed  at  Warsaw  in  1814,  con- 
tarns  a  catalc^no  of  all  works  published  on  Polish  literature 
pilvious  to  that  time. 

Polish  elocution  daring  this  period  reached  its  meridian  splen- 
dor. The  fine  arts,  and  more  particularly  the  department  of 
elocution,  are  the  creatures  of  the  times,  and  are  frequently  cul- 
tivated as  a  work  of  present,  urgent  necessity.  This  principle 
was  not  without  its  influence  in  developing  and  improving  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  and  most  undoubtedly 
wielded  a  powerful  influence,  in  forming  the  orators  of  England, 
France,  and  America,  during  their  successive  revolutions  and 
severe  straggles  for  national  independence.  In  Poland  we  see 
this  controlling  principle  rapidly  developing  itself  from  the  com- 
mencement of  tiie  elective  kiogs — the  beginning  of  Poland's 
downftll — ^to  the  final  dissolution  in  1830.  Their  talents,  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  physical,  spurred  by  tiie  pressure  <^  the 
times,  found  a  most  congenial  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  Polidi 
eloquence.  The  agonising,  intellectual  struggles  of  these  sad 
times,  which  tried  mep's  squb  to  their  utmost  abili^  and  eiidu- 
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ranee,  m  ihej  saw  dafly  their  beloyed  oonntry  periahing  and 
bleeding  at  every  pore — the  violent  oombata  between  the  frienda 
of  the  eoutttry,  for  ita  preservation,  and  its  vile  enemies  and 
traitors,  who,  Jndas-like,  sold  it  to  the  Cossaeks  for  a  few  paltry 
pieces  of  silver — the  anzions  discussions  of  new  measures  of 
reform  and  improved  political  theories,  called  out  all  the  latent 
talent  of  die  country,  and  filled  the  constitutional  Diet  firom  1788 
to  1791,  with  an  array  of  oratorical  talent  seldom  equalled  in  any 
nation.  The  most  distinguished  Polish  orators  of  this  period 
were  the  Potooki's,  Niemcewios,  Gsartoryski,  Sapieha,  EoUantay, 
MfttosMwics,  Soltyk,  Kicinski,  and  others.  Pulpit  eloquence, 
aa  Qsual,  waned  under  the  blighting  and  immoral  influence  of 
corrupt  political  strife.  The  Poles  generally  preferred  the  Jesuit 
Laohowaki,  the  chaplain  of  the  last  king,  as  a  pulpit  orator ; 
Ihongh  the  Oerman  critics  generally  gave  the  preference  to 
WyrwicB,  and  more  particularly,  Earpowica;  and  all  hearers 
accorded  to  Saweykowski,  Zacharyossewica,  Prasmowski,  Jaku- 
bowski,  Ssianawaki,  and  Woronics,  bishops  of  Warsaw,  the  honor 
of  eloquent  preachers. 

But  the  reputation  of  the  modem  literature  of  Poland,  rests 
principally  on  their  poetry,  in  connection  with  their  history  and 
elocution.  Unfortunately  for  the  Polish  poets,  they  bUndly  fol- 
lowed the  imperfect  and  obsolete  rules  of  Bo&eau,  and  the  French 
school,  long  after  the  rest  of  Europe  had  abandoned  them,  and 
adopted  the  better  taste  of  Germany  and  England.  The  justly 
celebrated  Naruscewici  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
Polish  literati,  both  .as  a  historian  and  poet.  Besides  his  well- 
executed  translations  of  Anacreon,  and  some  of  Horace's  Odes, 
he  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  '^  Ouido,"  and  several  odes,  paatorals, 
ejMgrams,  and  satires.    The  most  odehrated  poet  in  the  re|gn  of 
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StanisiM  AngastoB,  waseoiint  IgDaiiiu  Kruidd,  bishop  of  Etma- 
land  or  WarmU,  and  afterwards  of  Qnesen,  and  known  as  the 
Polish  Voltaire.  Among  his  beet  works  are  found  an  epio  called 
^^  The  Wars  of  Chomm,"  and  three  oomio  epios,  one  of  whieh, 
called  Mofuukomackia^  ridicules  the  monks  in  the  keenest  satire ; 
said  to  hare  been  written  on  the  request  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
the  patron  and  friend  of  the  author.  His  oouotrymen  have  ever 
considered  his  great  heroic  epic  as  a  standard  work ;  but  fore^n 
critics,  while  they  concede  it  to  be  a  valuable  historical  poem, 
deny  it  the  possession  of  true  epic  power  and  original  inyentioa. 
His  minor  poems  are  full  of  wit  and  sarcasm;  and  his  prooe 
shows  him  awake  to  the  errors,  follies,  and  misfortanes  of  his 
country.  His  best  translalaons  are  Plutarch,  and  Macpherson^ 
Ossian.  As  a  poet,  he  belonged  to  the  cold,  formal,  French 
style,  which  prevailed  in  the  fifth  period.  The  complete  worira 
of  Krasicki  were  published  by  Dmochowski,  at  Warsaw,  in 
1803-4 ;  and  a  stereotr^  edition  was  issued  at  Breslau  in  1834. 
If  we  credit  some  Polish  critics,  Trembeoki  <^  1812  ranks 
with  Krasicki,  as  a  lyric  poet.  His  principal  poem  ^'  Zofiowka," 
conforms  to  the  taste  of  that  day,  in  which  <lie  contemplatare  and 
descriptive  style  prevailed,  and  has  been  translated  by  La  Garde 
into  French  ;  though  his  imagination  was  more  brilliant  than  his 
contemporary  Polish  poets.  Scymanowski,  of  1801,  the  an^r 
of  several  pastorals,  secured  reputation  by  his  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness \  but  their  real  poetical  value  may  weU  be  doubted.  The 
principle  characteristics  of  the  Polish  pastoral  poetry  of  this  age, 
are  imitations  of  the  Fren^  school ;  and  se^n  to  dolif^t  in  por- 
traying nature  in  all  its  virtuous,  vicious,  and  licentious  phases, 
wlAboat  disoriminatioa  or  good  taste ;  while  the  pastorals  of  the 
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uxteMitli  oentary  oooapy  a  medium  between  the  buoolios  of  ike 
anciebts,  and  the  modem  Italian  and  Spanish  eolognes 

Wengierski,  who  died  in  1787,  waa  a  poet  of  some  merit ; 
though  his  style  and  morals  imitate  the  French  literature  of  that 
period.  ELarpinski,  who  was  also  a  pastoral  poet,  adopted  the 
German  style,  and  ranks  high  for  his  talents  and  national  style. 
His  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  his  translation  of  Baoine's  Athalia, 
have  never  been  excelled.  The  vigor  and  fireshnees  of  Dionyaiiu 
Kniaanin  has  distinguished  him  as  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  age. 
He  received  his  edacation  in  the  cdlege  of  the  Jesoits  at  Witebsk, 
and  spent  a  part  of  his  life  at  Polawy,  the  residence  of  Prince 
Caartoryski,  under  the  patronage  of  this  distinguished  nobleman, 
where  he  imprudently  and  unfortunately,  like  Tasso^  became  the 
victim  of  love  for  one  of  his  lady  patronesses.  Siwie  critics  have 
compared  his  style  to  that  of  Bums  \  but  his  principal  fiune  raats 
on  a  ludicrous  heroic  called  the  ''  Balloon." 

Among  the'^poets  of  the  first  rank  in  this  period,  are  enrolled 
the  names  of  Niemcewioi,  Brodrinski,  bishop  Woronioi,  and 
Mickiewici.  Julius  Niemcewics  comes  down  to  us  with  the  triple 
fame  of  a  distinguished  politician,  historian,  and  poet.  He  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  fame  by  his  overpowering  doqoence  in  the 
Diet  of  1788-92,  as  the  deputy  of  Lithuania.  His  name  k  dear 
to  America,  for  the  rea«m  that,  after  having  repeatedly  raised  his 
ehM|uent  voice  in  the  Polish  Diet  for  the  freedom  of  his  country, 
he  fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  his  friend  and  brave  general, 
Kosciusko,  and  shared  with  him  the  honrors  of  imprisonment 
and  the  fate  of  war ;  and  after  his  beloved  country  had  fidlen  with 
its  noble  patriots,  he  accompanied  his  great  commander  to 
America,  where  he  became  the  friend  and  associate  of  Washing* 
ton,  whose  li£e  he  afterwards  wrote  in  his  best  vein  of  ebfnenoe. 
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His  eulogies  on  Waahington  and  Koscinsko,  are  desenredly  lus 
maaterpieoea  of  elooation.  His  principal  works  are  his  *'  Reig;n 
of  Slgismnnd  III.,"  and  his  historical  songs  and  dramas.  What- 
ever he  writes,  shows  him  the  same  warm-hearted  patriot,  the 
same  lover  of  human  liherty,  and  a  man  of  superior  talents ; 
and  had  he  confined  his  superior  genius  to  any  one  department 
of  literature,  instead  of  spreading  it  over  the  whole  field  of  poli- 
tics, theology,  and  general  learning,  he  would  have  had  but  few 
equals  in  the  world.  Niemoewics's  works,  to  our  knowledge,  have 
never  been  published  in  a  collected  form.  His  hiBtorical  songs  were 
issued  at  Warsaw  in  1819  ;  which  were  set  to  music  by  eminent  Po- 
lish musieians,  some  of  whom  were  ladies ;  and,  on  account  of  their 
fervent  patriotic  principles,  have  excelled  all  other  Polish  songs. 

John  Woronioi,  bishop  of  Cracow,  and  subsequently  of  War- 
saw, was  an  eminent  poet,  as  well  as  an  eminent  preacher.  His 
dignified  and  lofty  productions  sing  the  historioal  fame  of  his 
country,  except  a  few  religious  hymns.  His  principal  produc- 
tions are  his  ^^  Sybil,"  in  which  his  ima^ation  calls  up  from 
their  graves  the  ancient  Polish  kings,  to  weep  over  the  ruins  of 
their  former  prosperous  country ;  and  his  ^'  Lechiade,"  an  epic 
of  great  merit.  Casimir  Brodsinski,  of  1835,  an  eminent 
original  poet  and  a  distinguished  translator,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  modern  Polish  schools  of  romantic  literature. 
He  first  introduced  Scott's  works  into  Polish  literature,  and  trans- 
lated Maopherson's  Oseian.  He  has  generally  been  character- 
ised as  a  poet  of  strong  national  feelings,  which  everyiHiere 
pervade  his  eloquent  and  warm-hearted  productions. 

Adam  Mickiewics,  bom  in  1798,  commenced  his  reputation 
as  an  eminent  Polish  poet,  by  the  publication  of  three  small 
volumes  of  misoeUaneous    poetry^    first   issued   in    IQ22^M^ 
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Boon  after  iliif  lie  published  hia  Conrad  Wallenrod,  a  poetie  tale, 
desorilHiig  an  interesting  scene  from  the  Polish  wars  with  the 
Teutonic  knights.  The  fourth  Tolnme  of  his  works  appeared  at 
PariSy  where  his  earlier  poetry  was  reprinted  in  1828.  To  this 
catalogue  of  Polish  poets  may  be  added,  Gnrski,  L.  Osmskiy 
Holski,  Tanski,  Boncn,  TomasMWski,  Okrasiewski,  Tymowaki, 
Siydlowski,  and  Kosmian,  all  of  whom  have  attained  eminence 
in  Polish  literatare.  Jnssynski,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Polish  Poets, 
pablished  in  1820,  describes  upwards  of  one  thousand  four  hnn- 
dred  bards,  who  aft  different  periods  in  Polish  histoiy  had  sung 
the  prosperity  and  adversity  of  their  country.  Homer  has  been 
well  translated  by  Stassyc,  Dmochowski,  and  Prsybylski ;  and 
Dmochowski  has  done  justice  to  the  translation  of  Yirgil. 
Dmochowski's  translations  are  in  rhymed-verse ;  and  those  of 
Pnsybylaki  are  in  the  ori^al  measures.  The  last  author  has  also 
transkted  Paradise  Lost,  the  Lusiad,  and  several  other  valuable 
poems,  whose  translations  show  him  a  profound  scholar,  both  in 
the  original  languages  and  his  own  native  tongue.  Stassyc  has 
earned  reputation  by  several  valuable  works  on  various  sub- 
jects ;  and  also  endeared  himself  to  his  country,  not  only  as  a 
man  of  letters,  but  also  as  a  devoted  patriot.  Okrasoewski  trans- 
lated the  Greek  tragic  poets ;  while  Sienkiewics,  Odyniec,  and 
others,  devoted  themselves  to  the  transUtion  of  En^h  works. 
FeBnski,  the  transhitor  of  Delille  and  Eacine,  is  esteemed  as  the 
most  harmonious  Polish  versifier.  Osinski,  Kioinski,  Hodani,  and 
E^mssynski,  have  enriched  Polish  literature  by  their  translations 
<rf  French  authors.  Minasowics  is  favorably  known  as  the 
author  of  fifly-three  different  works.  Nagnrcsewski  also  trans- 
lated several  ancient  authors ;  and  Karpinski,  Naruscewios,  and 
Krasicki,  rank  well  as  translators.    It  appeam  that  the  literature 
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of  this  period  excelled  all  others  in  the  namben  and  riohnen  of 
ita  translations ;  and  all  the  poets  above-mentioned,  with  a  Terj 
few  exceptions,  added  to  their  original  prodnctiiMis  aeTeral  yaln- 
able  transUttons. 

The  Poles  have  been  mnch  less  saceeisfal  and  fhiitfnl  in  nords 
and  romance,  than  in  poetry ;  and  their  Russian  nei|^ibora  have 
excelled  them  in  this  branch  of  Uteratnre.  The  literatara  of 
Poland,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  a  true  portrait  of 
their  individual  and  national  character.  Thej  exoel  in  hiatoiy 
and  poetry,  but  entirely  &il  in  prose  talee,  novels,  and  simikr 
prodactions;  for  the  reason  that  their  manners,  customs,  and 
habits  of  life,  wbioh  have*  been  formed  in  eonttnoal  wars  and 
political  strifes,  furnish  ample  material  for  poetry  and  history, 
while  the  more  peaceful,  retired,  and  modest  virtues  of  domoslie 
life,  which  form  the  prinmpal  and  most  fmitlul  subjects  for 
novels,  have  never  been  much  cultivated  in  Poland.  And  for 
this  reason  the  Bnglish  and  American  novels,  where  domestic  lib 
is  the  purest  and  most  extensively  cultivated,  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  Domestic  life,  which  is  the  true  basis  of  this  faran^  of 
literature,  never  possessed  its  real  charms  in  Poland.  The  wfai^ 
history  of  the  nation  is  but  a  record  of  domestio  and  ttaaga 
wars  ;  and  in  this  bloody  school  and  nursery  of  dagmdatimi,  tlie 
whole  nation  has  been  trained  to  slavery,  public  life,  8pl«id<»', 
and  military  fame,  at  the  expense  of  the  modest  virtnes  of 
domestic  retirement,  and  those  jsmale  charms  whidi  so  beaati- 
fully  adorn  the  sex  in  the  re£bed  and  useful  circles  of  home. 
The  same  reasons  have  operated  to  (he  prejudice  of  the  true 
drama,  which  is  also  dependent  on  domestio  life  for  its  riehesi 
and  happiest  scenes.  Nor  is  this  salutary  principle  confined  to 
these  narrow  circles  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  well-settled  rule  in  the 
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bisioiy  of  all  natioiia,  tbat  their  literatare,  ia  all  its  deparhnentB, 
is  rich  or  poor,  flourishing  or  waning,  aoeording  to  the  purity  and 
progression  of  domestic  society,  and  the  social  relations  of  life. 
Niemcewics,  the  Polish  Scott,  in  1827  pabliahed  his  historical 
noTel,  ^  John  of  Trenciyn,"  which,  however,  possesses  some 
merit  as  an  imitation  of  his  distingnished  model.  Other  novels 
have  been  written  by  Skarbeok.  Bat  the  prindpal  work  of  this 
kind,  which  attempts  to  analyse  moral  character  and  describe 
fashionable  Ufe,  is  "  The  Intimations  of  the  Heart,"  from  the  pen 
of  the  distingnished  princess  of  Wirtonberg,  and  the  daughter 
of  Adam  and  Isabella  CiartoryakL  Next  to  her  may  be  ranked, 
ae  a  writer  of  novels,  Clementina  Hofmann,  formerly  Tanska,  a 
lady  of  literary  eminence  and  moral  worth. 

The  Poles,  with  the  exception  of  Count  Stanislas  Potocki  and 
Ossolinski,  L.  Osinski,  Golanski,  and  a  few  others,  have  never 
attained  eminence  in  criticisms  and  literary  taste  beyiHid  the 
narrow  limit  of  their  own  national  literatore.  Nor  is  this 
snrprisiBg  when  we  consider  that  the  prevailing  passion  of  the 
Poles,  and  their  peculiar  failing,  was  their  inclinatbn  to  celebrate 
and  ezak  their  own  country,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  aaoes- 
tors,  without  ever  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  rivalship  or 
snperiority  in  other  nations;  and  hence  arose  that  feeling  of 
national  pride  which  led  them  to  overrate  their  heroism,  litersr- 
tare,  and  other  attainments,  and  left  them  deficient  in  judgment 
and  cri^cal  taste. 

Philosophy,  both  natural  and  moral,  as  abstract  sciences,  as  a 
medium  of  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  never  were  much  cul- 
tivated in  Poland ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  other  nations 
similarly  situated  and  governed.  Analogical  and  philosophioal 
thoqght,  the  nursery  of  human  fireedom,  and  the  origin  of  repub- 
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liean  prindpleB,  baa  never  been  eneonraged  by  tjrantSy  wbo  dmn 
inreBtigation,  and  watcb  widi  jealousy  every  germ  of  free  and 
logical  reflection.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seyenteenth  centmy, 
Petryei  translated  into  tbe  Polish  langoage  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, which  contained  all  the  philosophy  tanght  in  the  Polidi 
schools  for  several  centuries,  except  a  few  imperfect  commenta- 
ries on  some  branches  of  ethics  and  politics.  jSzianiawski  and 
Jaronski,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  tried  to  introduce  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  without  success.  Galnchowski,  a  Grermaii 
philosophical  author,  though  a  Pole  by  birth,  and  Trentovski  and 
Ciesikowski  were  authors  of  some  merit  in  philosophical  science. 

During  this  period  Warsaw  was  the  principal  seat  for  die 
cultivation  of  the  Slavic  languages  and  polite  literature ;  while 
philology  and  the  exact  sciences  were  principally  pursued  at 
Wilna.  This  learned  university  was  distinguished  for  its  elemen- 
tary books  and  classical  languages.  Oroddek,  an  eminent 
professor  in  this  institution,  translated  Buttman's  Greek  Gram- 
mar into  PoUsh,  besides  several  philological  works.  Bobrowski 
and  Zukowski,  also  learned  professors  of  the  same  oollegOi 
published  a  Gredc  and  Hebrew  Grammar.  Senkowski,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  was  eminent  in  the  oriental  languages ;  and  Count 
Rzewuski,  of  Vienna,  was  respectably  connected  with  periodical 
literature. 

On  the  erection  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  under  tlie 
government  of  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  whose  partjality  for 
mathematical  science  was  so  tdtra,  this  branch  of  learning  was 
cultivated  to  tbe  almost  entire  neglect  of  moral  and  literary 
instructions.  During  this  mathematical  mania,  which  uufortu- 
nately  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  sixth  period,  this 
department  of  science  was  ably  taught  by  J<^  Sniadecki,  iriiose 
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Bijh  aad  laiigiiagd  was  not  excelled  in  his  time  and  ooQnt]7  ;  and 
also  by  Pocsobnt,  Zaborowaki,  Rogalinflki  Csecb,  Polinski,  Twar- 
dowski,  Eonkowski,  and  others.  Count  Sierakowski  published  a 
work  on  arcbiteoture ;  and  the  Polish  Jew,  Stem,  was  distin- 
guished throughout  Europe  for  his  inventions  of  arithmetical  and 
agricultural  machines.  Andrew  Sniadeoki  and  Count  Chod- 
kiewici  were  distinguished  chemists ;  H.  Osinski  and  Bjstrzycki 
were  able  professors  in  natural  philosophy,  though  it  was  less 
studied ;  while  Kluk  and  Jundzill  were  famous  in  natural  history, 
botany,  and  zoology.  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
medical  science  in  Poland  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers, principally  Germans  and  French ;  and  even  as  late  as  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  the  Poles  were  so  deficient  in 
civilisation,  as  to  hold  the  medical  profession  in  contempt.*  At 
an  earlier  day  they  had  a  few  eminent  physicians,  as  Martin  of 
Olkuso,  Felix  of  Lowicz,  and  Struthius ;  the  latter  was  invited  to 
Spain  to  save  the  life  of  Philip  II.,  and  also  the  Turkish  Sultan 
Suliman  II.  In  more  modem  times,  Poland  has  produced 
several  skilful  physicians,  without  as  yet  forming  national  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  profession.  Lafontaine  was  the 
body  physician  of  the  last  king.  Males,  Diiarkowski,  Periyna, 
and  others,  stood  well  in  their  profession.  Medical  science  has 
been  most  liberally  patronised  at  the  University  of  Wilna. 

The  history  and  geography  of  Europe  show  very  conclusively 
that  Poland  was  designed  by  the  Creator  as  an  agzicultural 
people.  It  is  the  most  extensive  pbun  on  the  continent,  covered 
with  a  very  rich  and  fertile  soil,  well  adapted  for  granng,  for 
fruits,  grains,  and  all  kinds  of  nutritious  plants  for  man  and  beast  i 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  useful  minerals  for  the  purposes  of 

•  Couior's  History  of  Poland,  1698. 
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home  consamption  and  a  lacratiTe  commerce ;  peopled  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  robnst,  healthy  inhabitants,  well 
qualified  for  agricnltnral,  mechanical,  and  mining  pnrsnits.  The 
litoratare  of  snch  a  people  wonld  seem  to  demand  most  Impe- 
rionsly  the  onltiyation  orpolitical  economy,  agricnltnre,  mechanics, 
and  mineralogy ;  and  the  neglect  of  these  nsefol  branches  of 
learning  may  at  once  account  for  the  misfortune  of  the  nation, 
and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  masses — the  invariable 
sequences  of  such  causes.  It  was  not  until  after  some  twenty 
of  the  first  years  of  the  present  century,  that  the  reflecting  states- 
men of  Poland  began  to  awake  and  direct  their  attention  in  sober 
earnest  to  national  economy  in  its  various  branches.  The  ^Ise 
maxim  of  the  Poles,  which  had  ever  prevailed  among  the  nobility 
— ^the  only  freemen  of  the  country — diat  aU  commercial  and 
economical  pnrraits  were  degrading  to  their  dignity,  had 
paralysed  all  their  financial  energies,  and  ruined  the  agrieultoral 
and  mechanical  interests  of  the  country.  Several  societies  have 
been  organised  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  science,  which 
gave  rise  to  several  able  treatises  on  those  subjects,  without, 
however,  introducing  any  new  theory  or  principles.  Political 
economy  has  lately  surpassed  all  other  branches  of  moral  sciences. 
Staszyc,  Slawiarski,  and  others  contributed  valuable  statistical 
works  on  Poland  in  the  vernacular  language.  The  '^  Geography 
of  Ancient  Poland,'^  by  Swienoki,  and  the  ^'  History  of  the  PoMah 
Towns  and  Peasantry,"  contain  much  useful  information  in  rela- 
tion to  Polish  statisttes.  Count  Racsynski,  in  his  ^  Journey  to 
Constantinople  and  Troy,"  gives  an  extensive  and  accurate  stalls* 
iical  account  of  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine. 

The  period  now  under  discussion  made  some  feeble  advances  in 
forensic  science.     Jurisprudence,  in  all  its  departments,  has  ever 
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bMB  negfected  in  Poland ;  and  to  this  oanse,  in  a  great  meunxBy 
nay  be  attributed  the  national  min.  Poland  Proper,  since  the 
organintion  of  the  Diet,  has  been  goremed  by  constitntions  and 
statutes,  sanctioned  by  the  National  Assembly,  which  had  their 
origin  in  ancient  usages,  co%suetiutine$y  of  in  particalar  cireum* 
stances.  The  towns  generally  were  goremed  by  the  code  of 
Magdeburg.  The  ancient  Lithuanian  statutes,  collected  in 
1509,  preyailed  in  Lithuania,  as  they  do  eren  at  the  present  day, 
except  where  it  is  oyerruled  by  a  conflicting  ukarn.  This  code  is 
sometimes  called  the  code  of  Leo  Sapieha,  the  sub-chancellor  of 
Lithuania,  who  translated  it  from  the  White  Russian  into  the 
Polish  language  in  1688.  The  several  Polish  provinces  are 
governed  by  seven  different  systems  of  law,  which  prevail  in  the 
respective  subordinate  governments  of  the  kingdom.  During  the 
reign  of  the  last  kii^  of  Poland,  several  laudable  attempts  were 
made  fbr  extensive  judicial  improvements ;  but  were  all  crushed 
in  the  bud  by  Russian  despotism.  Among  these  contemplated 
improvements  was  the  general  code  of  laws,  which  was  planned 
and  prepared  by  the  ablest  statesmen  and  lawyers  in  the  nation ; 
but  was  unfortunately  rejected  by  the  Diet  of  1777.  After  the 
government  of  Poland  passed  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  prepara* 
tions  were  soon  made  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  code ;  but 
the  first  part  of  the  work,  which  was  presented  by  the  council  of 
state  in  the  form  of  a  criminal  code  in  1820,  was  also  rejected  by 
the  Diet.  A  portion  of  the  civil  code,  however,  was  accepted  in 
1825  ;  but  the  whole  code  which  was  prepared  in  1830,  perished 
in  the  revolution  of  that  melancholy  year.  It  has  happened  in 
Poland  as  in  all  other  nations  of  similar  laws,  government,  litera* 
tare,  and  institutions,  that  remedial  law,  or  the  administration  of 
justice,  is  .a  system  of  bribeiy,  perjury,  murder,  and  corruption. 
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It  aeenifl  to  be  oomparatiTely  an  easy  taak  for  any  nation  to  enaol 
a  code  of  oiyil  righta ;  but  tbe  difficnlty  18,  to  enforee  tliein 
bonestly  'and  &irly.  A  wise  and  jadicions  aystem  of  remedial 
law,  inoluding  pleadings,  practieey  and  evidence,  are  foond  only 
in  those  nations  where  civilisation,  science,  morals,  and  religion 
have  reached  their  meridian  splendor,  as  in  En^^d  and  America. 
In  Poland  two  thirds  of  the  jadges  of  the  lower  courts  are  elected ; 
and  the  other  third,  with  all  the  officers  of  the  higher  tribanals, 
are  appointed  by  the  government.  Until  very  recently,  the  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  medicine  were  stigmatised  as  beneath  the 
notice  of  a  nobleman ;  although  they  were  not  prohibited  by  law, 
as  traders  were,  who  lost  the  rank  of  nobleman,  as  an  ignomi- 
nious punishment  for  the  crime  of  ^'  retailing  by  yards  or  by 
pints ;"  and  the  same  disgrace  attached  to  all  those  occupatitma 
which  were  the  source  of  pecuniary  profit.  For  a  long  period  it 
was  thought  a  matter  of  indifference  for  a  nobleman  even  to 
understand  arithmetic.  But,  in  modem  times,  the  study  of  law, 
under  the  instructions  of  Slotwinaki,  in  Cracow,  Bantkie,  and 
Maciejowski,  in  Warsaw,  has  become  more  popular.  The  univer- 
sities, in  a  very  limited  manner,  taught  the  Roman  law,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  as  well  as  the  law  of  nations  and  nature ; 
though  without  any  visible  good  effects. 

That  important  branch  of  literature  which  is  founded  inforeiign 
travels,  has  been  very  much  ne^eoted  in  Poland ;  which  accounts 
for  the  great  scarcity  of  books  in  this  department  of  learning. 
Among  the  very  few  books  of  travels  found  in  their  libraries,  are 
^'  Travels  for  the  Purpose  of  Discovering  Slavic  Antiquities,"  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg,  1795,  by  John  Potocki ;  and,  in  later  timee, 
the  *^  Journal  of  Travels  to  Constantinople  and  the  Plain  of 
Troy,^'  by  Racsynski,  richly  embellished  with  illustrations.     The 
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iMt  author  pnblished  John  SobioGU's  letters  at  Breslan,  in  1821 ; 
A  yery  popular  work,  and  generally  read  throughout  Europe  in 
seTeral  languages.  The  same  author  has  publbhed  a  whole  series 
of  memoirs,  which  are  fiill  of  interest.  Ljaeh  SijnDai  m  1888| 
published  a  statistical  yielr  of  Great  Britain. 


Sbction  DL 
setenth  period. 

The  seventh  ana  last  period  of  Polish  literature  embraces  the 
lime  from  the  Polish  reyolution,  in  1830,  to  the  year  1850. 
This  important  period  in  Polish  history  had  been  introduced  by 
the  tyrannical  and  inhuman  proTOcaHons  of  Russian  despotism, 
during  the  fifteen  years  which  preceded  it.  This  sad  period  in 
the  annals  of  Poland  may  be  regarded  as  the  catastrophe  of  the 
national  drama,  the  funeral  of  the  Bepublic,  and  the  crisis  of 
European  despotism.  Rusna  had  now  determined  to  annihilate 
the  last  vestiges  of  Polish  nationality,  by  destroying  their  univer- 
sities, schools,  and  literary  institutions ;  by  burning  and  plunder- 
ing the  libraries,  and  by  superseding  the  Polish  language  and 
literature  with  Russian  ignorance  and  barbarity.  The  promised 
reforms  of  the  Csars,  and  the  liberal  constitution  of  Alexander, 
granted  on  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Kosciusko,  were  now  vio- 
lated in  bad  faith ;  and  the  cruel  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  Poles 
ttuoe  1815,  mantled  the  face  of  the  civilised  world  with  shame 
and  indignation,  at  the  sight  of  the  deeds  of  darkness  and  savage 
brutality  which   disgraced  the  Russian  empire  for  ever.     In 

addition  to  the  numerous  barbarities  of  the  Russian  despot,  the 

21 
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brutal  oondoot  of  the  RuBsian  genenliadmo,  and  of  his  civil  and  mi- 
litary officers,  illegally  and  iincoiistitationally  quartered  in  Poland, 
form  one  of  the  moat  revolting  pictures  in  the  world's  hiatorj. 
And  the  base  individual,  the  Russian  tyrant,  who  authorised  these 
abuses,  whose  life  and  heart's  blood  should  have  been  the  forfeit 
of  his  crimes,  has  never  been  looked  upon  by  any  human  being 
but  with  the  utmost  disgust  and  abhorrence.  The  war  of  1830, 
which  those  Russian  barbarians  so  wantonly  and  unjustly  provoked 
for  seyeral  years  previous,  called  into  exercise  all  the  mental, 
physical,  and  pecuniary  resources  of  the  injured  nation ;  and,  of 
course,  as  a  natural  consequence,  arrested  all  literary  and  moral 
improvement ;  until  after  the  final  battle,  which  left  little  else  than 
the  quiet  stillness  of  the  tomb,  the  activity  of  the  dead,  and  the 
general  ruin  of  a  nation's  hopes,  joys,  and  interests.  As  fiu:  as 
the  eye  of  the  soaring  eagle  can  now  range,  nothing  remains  in 
the  once  beautiful,  flourishing  plains  of  Poland,  but  the  smoke  of 
burning  cities,  the  shouts  of  the  fierce  Cossack,  the  corpses  of 
brave  heroes  reposing  in  the  slumbers  of  death,  by  the  side  of  the 
mangled  bodies  of  their  wives  and  children,  besmeared  with  the 
smoke  and  ashes  of  their  burning  mansions  and  humble  homes ; 
while  their  noblest  sons  who  survive  the  shock,  are  wandering  fiur 
and  wide  as  prisoners  and  exiles.  The  blighting  influence  of  tnich 
causes  on  literature  and  intellectual  pursuits  can  be  readilj 
perceived. 

The  swan-like  Uterature  of  this  melancholy  period,  eyei^where 
partakes  of  the  solemnity  and  disasters  of  the  times ;  and,  p«r^ 
haps,  no  surer  index  of  the  feelings  and  condition  of  a  people, 
their  prosperity  or  adversity,  their  virtues  or  vices,  can  be  found, 
than  in  their  literature.  Men  of  grief,  in  almost  any  misfortune 
in  life,  may  learn  to  keep  silence,  and  thereby  suppress  their 
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feelmgs ;  bat  the  pen  generally  portrays  the  heart  in  its  trae 
character,  and  the  thonghtswe  cannot  bridle,  here  foroe  their  way 
on  paper,  frequently  against  the  prohibitions  of  the  will.  After  a 
dead  silence  in  Polish  literature  for  abont  three  years,  1833  closed 
with  one  small  Tolome  containing  three  poems,  by  Niemeewiecs 
and  Mickiewioz,  pablished  at  Leipng,  which  were  filled  with  the 
requiems  of  their  unfortunate  countxy.  Mickiewics  added  a 
fourth  Tolume  to  his  three  volumes  of  poems,  published  at  Paris 
in  1828,  which  partakes  of  the  melancholy  feelings  of  the  disas- 
trous times.  About  the  same  time,  Xavier  Bronikowski,  the  late 
vice  president  of  Warsaw,  published  at  Nuremberg  his  Polnische 
Miscellen  in  the  Oermau  language.  As  the  printing-offices  were 
dosed  against  the  Polbh  literati  at  home,  they  were  compelled  to 
flee  to  Paris  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  their  further 
literary  pursuits.  In  the  year  1832,  from  March  to  December, 
the  fifteen  printing  establishments  at  Warsaw  issaed  only  sixty- 
three  works,  excluding  all  expressions  of  patriotic  feelings.  The 
universities  of  Warsaw  and  Wilna  were  broken  up,  and  their 
extensive  and  valuable  libraries  were  removed  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Russian  autocrat  openly  and  boastingly  declared  that,  it  was 
the  settled  and  unalterable  policy  of  Mb  government  to  annihilate 
as  fast  as  posable  all  traces  of  Polish  nationality,  and  change 
the  countiy,  with  all  the  Slavic  nations,  into  a  Russian  monarchy. 
The  tyrant  prosecuted  his  wicked  purpose  by  eveiy  possible  act 
of  infamy  and  abuse.  The  lower  rudimental  schools,  as  well  as 
the  universities  and  h^her  schools,  were  robbed  of  their  funds 
and  metamorphosed  into  Russian  government  schools ;  and,  after 
being  deprived  of  all  means  of  collegiate  education  for  several 
years,  the  Poles  were  permitted  to  found  a  new  university  at  Kief, 
but  on  Russian  principles. 
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Etbtj  wliete  the  people  were  inmlted  by  Rnsslaii  gorenion, 
offioers,  and  soldien ;  the  manners,  onstoms,  religion,  Ungnage, 
and  national  peenliarillee  of  the  conntiy  were  abused  and  ridienled, 
and  forced  to  give  place  to  Russian  enstom,  language,  and  insti- 
tations.  The  union  of  the  Greek  and  Catholic  Churches  was 
dissolved ;  and  by  this  means  thousands  of  their  communicants 
were  forced  to  joili  the  Russian  Church.  Laige  and  tempting 
prises  were  paid  to  the  higher  schools  for  the  best  essays  in  the 
Russian  language ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  all  this,  the  Ciar,  in 
1833,  made  a  law,  that  after  1834,  no  Pole  should  be  employed  in 
the  Russian  semoe  without  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Rusaan 
language.  These  oppressiye  measures  were  most  successful  in  the 
White  Russian  proyinces ;  embracing  Lithuania,  Podolia.,  and 
Volhynia,  which  had  formerly  been  under  the  Rusnan  government 
before  they  were  subdued  by  Poland,  and  are  now  inhabited  by 
a  Lithuanian  and  Russian  peasantry,  though  the  nobility  is  Polish ; 
to  which  abuses,  Ouwarof,  the  minister  of  the  school  department, 
tamely  and  cowardly  gave  his  sanction,  as  appears  from  hu  report 
of  1839. 

But,  fortunately  for  humanity,  tyranny — Rusnan  despotism 
not  excepted — never  has  been  able  to  control  the  God  of  Heaven, 
nor  change  th^  fundamental  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  unsuooess- 
ful  experiments  of  the  Cnr  to  extinguish  all  national  and 
patriotic  feelings  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people,  only  eonibm  the 
truth  of  this  proposition.  True,  tiiere  ims  for  a  time  a  paralyaui 
of  mental  and  literary  aotivity,  but  it  was  far  from  meeting  the 
expectations  of  the  Russian  tyrants;  and  things  have  been  eon- 
tmuaUy  growing  werae  ever  since.  The  national  feelings  of 
twenty  millions  of  Poles  cannot  be  annihilated  by  any  earthly 
power  i  and  certainly  not  by  the  short-sighted  fbats  of  Roasiaii 
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liarlMuinn,  to  mj  naUiing  of  the  gross  injiutioe  of  Austria  and 
Praana.  Sinoe  the  faU  of  18S0,  literary  produodons  were  few 
in  proportion  to  the  former  prodnotive  periods ;  but  a  deep-toned 
feeling  of  national  re-aotion  and  retribution  has  penraded  every 
Polish  heart,  developed  in  every  page  of  their  literature,  whieh 
has  been  published,  of  eourse,  by  Polish  refugees  in  foreign 
nations.  Not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  works  of  all 
kinds  were  published  in  the  whole  kingdom  during  the  year  1837, 
all  in  Hebrew,  exeept  about  seventy-five  in  Polish ;  about  as  many 
as  a  single  house  in  England  or  Ameriea  publishes  annually.  And 
although  the  press,  and  all  other  organs  for  the  expression  of 
public  and  patriotio  feeling,  were  under  the  most  rigorous  inquisi- 
tion and  strictest  watoh,  yet  the  history,  the  wrongs  and  restora- 
tion of  Poland,  form  the  principal  themes  of  their  persecuted 
literature.  The  history  of  Poland  has  been  the  peculiar  study 
of  every  Polish  scholar.  Private  libraries  and  ancient  archives 
have  been  thoroughly  searched  for  materials,  and  the  undisturbed 
dust  of  centuries  has  been  shaken  from  manuscripts  and  volumes, 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  waste  places  of  Polish  learning. 
Profossor  Maciejowaki^s  History  of  the  Slavic  Le^latnres,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  productions  issued  since  the  revolution ; 
although  the  German  and  Slavic  scholars  seem  to  consider  it  as 
an  introductory  work  on  that  subject,  until  svperseded  by  some- 
thing more  profound,  which  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  sup- 
plied by  another  production  from  the  same  author,  called  ^^  Oon- 
tributions  to  the  History  of  Slavic  Events,  Literature,  and  Legis- 
lation." The  same  author  has  published  since,  another  work  on 
the  ancient  history  of  Poland  and  Litiiuania.  About  the  same 
time  a  work  by  J.  Hobe  appeared,  ^^  On  the  Slavic  Bights  of 
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Honograpbio  literature  nov  began  to  inoreaae  rapidly.  Bf. 
Bidinsld  wrote  the  History  of  Wilna,  and  the  History  of  Qneen 
Barbara  Radiiyil.  Zegota  Panli  published  the  biographies  of 
the  Hetmans ;  a  History  of  Posen  was  written  by  Lukaszewicz. 
The  History  of  Lithuania  by  Th.  Narbutt,  and  of  Poland  daring 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Maracsewski,  appeared 
about  the  same  time.  Polish  literature  was  also  enriched  by  the 
works  of  Prsesdziecki  and  Kraszewski,  on  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  nation.  A  profound  and  useful  book  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Maohenynski  on  the  history  of  the  Latin  language 
in  Poland,  contains  a  list  of  all  the  different  editions  of  the 
classics  published  in  the  country.  This  interesting  yolume 
reveals  to  us  the  fact,  that  Cicero's  works  have  been  published 
there  in  certain  portions  or  complete,  at  least  in  forty-five  differ- 
eot  editions ;  commencing  as  early  as  1500,  at  Cracow.  Horace 
also  passed  through  eight  successive  editions  commencing  is 
1521 ;  Ovid  has  been  edited  four  times,  beginning  in  1529,  and 
Yirgil's  works  passed  through  six  successive  editions,  the  first  <^ 
which  appeared  in  1642. 

The  literature  of  this  period  ha.q  been  furtiier  distinguished  by 
the  publication  of  ancient  chronicles,  iot  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  a  more  extensive  circulation.  One  of  them  was  published 
at  Lemberg  in  1844,  edited  by  D.  Zubrzycki ;  and  another  at 
Cracow  by  Macynski  in  1845.  Besides  several  works  on  Polish 
arohsdology,  have  appeared  the  '^Historical  Antiquities  of 
Poland,"  by  A.  G-rabowski,  and  the  "  Antiquities  of  Galicia,"  by 
Z^ta  Pauli.  In  1847  appeared  a  valuable  collection  of  histo- 
rical documents  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  Lelewel,  E.  Rastaw- 
ieeki,  Ig.  Zagorski,  Poplinski,  and  count  Racrynski,  wrote  several 
important  works  on  numismatics,  while  some  of  them  were  in 
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eaole.  The  last  noble  author  has  doubly  endeared  himself,  not 
oniy  to  Polish,  bat  to  the  general  canse  of  liieratnre,  for  his  great 
exertions  and  liberal  sacrifices  in  the  canse  of  letters. 

Ghnrch  history,  an  important  branch  of  literature,  was  entirely 
neglected  nntil  the  present  period.  In  1S35,  a  history  of  the 
Bohemian  Congregation  in  Poland,  appeared  from  the  pen  of 
Joseph  Lukascewicz,  which  describes  the  Lutherans  of  the 
country ;  and  in  1846  a  history  of  the  Helvetian  or  Calvinistio 
Confession  in  Lithuania  was  published.  A  history  of  the  Befor- 
mation  in  Poland,  in  the  English  language,  was  published  at 
London  in  1838  by  count  Valerian  Krasinski,  who  fled  to  Eng- 
land for  refuge,  containing  an  historical  sketch  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decline  of  the  Beformation  in  Poland,  and  its  influence 
on  the  literary,  moral,  and  political  ioterests  of  the  country. 
Polish  literature  having  been  banished  from  the  plains  of  Sarma- 
tia,  it  of  course  followed  the  exiles  in  their  retreats  in  the  foreign 
nations  who  kindly  gave  them  homes ;  and,  therefore,  a  history 
of  recent  times  could  not  be  written  in  Poland.  But  notwith- 
standiDg  all  these  embarrassments,  Wisznewski  has  furnished  a 
valuable  history  of  Polish  literature,  and  Trajanski  has  enriched 
the  language  with  a  new  Polish  dictionary.  The  year  1845  gave 
birth  to  several  new  volumes  of  interesting  travels,  by  Kraszew- 
ski,  describing  the  Soutii  of  Bussia ;  and  also  by  Holawinski, 
which  contains  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land ;  besides  a  book 
of  travels  in  Siberia,  published  in  1838. 

In  consequence  of  the  final  conquest  of  Poland  in  1830,  the 
literature  of  Poland  was  principally  transferred  to  Paris,  in  the 
persons  of  the  Polish  emigrants,  who  fled  there  for  an  asylum 
from  BuBsian  persecutions.  One  of  the  first  and  principal  works 
of  this  unfortunate  class  of  citizens  was  Maurice  Moohnacki's 
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of  the  Polisli  InBarreotion ;  wluoh  waa  fellowed  hj  m 
fresh  excitement  in  their  native  country.  This  anthor  had  heea 
fayorably  known  by  his  work  on  the  Polish  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth centnry,  and  as  the  editor  of  several  periodioals ;  and 
besides,  he  had  fought  bravely  in  the  revolation ;  but  nnfortonately 
he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  country  by  his  politioal 
career,  in  which  he  had  appeared  to  be  the  tool  of  the  grand- 
duke  Constantino  in  perpetrating  his  abuses  on  the  Poles. 
Crushed  by  his  misfortunes,.he  died  in  France,  before  reaching 
thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  his  writings  were  collected  and  published 
in  1836  by  A.  Jelowicki,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  patriotic 
family,  who  had  fallen  in  the  revolution.  These  fugitives  estab- 
lished a  printing-office  at  Paris,  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
Polish  works. 

Wratnowski,  in  1837,  at  Paris,  published  a  histoiy  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Yolhynia.  A  more  modem  work,  containing  a 
^^  Representation  of  the  National  Spirit  in  Poland,"  from  the 
pen  of  Ojczyczniak,  describes,  with  some  warmth  of  feeling,  his 
hatred  of  the  conquering  powers ;  together  with  a  most  violent 
philippic  against  those  hasty,  hot-headed  Poles,  who  by  their 
imprudence  defeated  the  revolution.  Another  history  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  was  published  by  S.  B.  Gnorowski,  at  Lon- 
don, in  1839,  in  the  English  language,  which  shows  much 
prejudice  against  his  countrymen  who  acted  as  the  leaders  in 
that  premature  rebellion,  as  he  pleases  to  call  it.  Joachim 
Lelewel,  whose  literary  fame  adorns  both  the  sixth  and  seventh 
periods  of  Polish  literature,  now  lives  at  Brussels,  where,  in 
1849,  he  published  his  great  work  on  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Polish  peasantry.  The  author,  in  this  profound  work  on  human 
rights,   shows    very  clearly  that    Polish    slavery    was  greatly 
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laweMed,  and  the  condition  of  the  peasants  was  rendered  nrneh 
more  degraded,  bj  the  introdnetion  of  the  Christian  rel^on  of 
the  Cbeek  and  Catholic  Chorch,  whose  dergy  exerted  themselTes 
to  continiie  and  inorease  Polish  slavery  for  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment. Lelewel,  sometimes  ealled  the  ^^  Jesnit  of  History,"  has 
done  more  by  his  profound  and  eloquent  writings  to  undermine 
the  power  of  Russia  in  Poland,  to  promulgate  among  his  oountiy- 
men  free  principles,  and  awaken  feelings  of  sympathy  in  behalf 
of  his  unfortunate  country,  than  any  other  author. 

The  periodical  literature  of  Poland,  issued  from  the  SlsTic 
press  in  Paris  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  very  prolific  ;  and 
some  of  these  productions  are  weU  conducted;  among  these 
''  The  Young  Poland,"  <'  The  ShiTic  Review,"  '<  The  Polish  Emi- 
giants'  Chronicle,"  and  the  '^  PoHsh  VademecwMj*^  edited  by  N* 
XT.  Hoffionann,  rank  among  the  first.  The  latter  records  the 
mehmeholy  hct  that,  from  1831  to  1837,  among  the  Polish 
emigrants  in  France,  fourteen  died  by  suicide,  and  nine  in  duels. 

Poliah  Belles-lettres,  from  1830  to  1850,  remains  to  be  noticed. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 

productions  of  this  period  is  Adam  Mickiewios's  course  of  Lectures 

on  Slavic  Literature,  and  the  Condition  of  the  Slavic  Nations, 

delivered  at  Paris  in  French,  where  he  officiated  as  a  professor 

in  the  College  de  France ;  and  the  same  work  has  been  published 

in  Grcrman.     This  work  possesses  some  very  remarkable  features, 

especially  when  we  consider  that  it  comes  from  a  Polish  exile. 

These  lectures  are  fall  of  profound  thought  and  rich  sentences, 

clothed  in  sound  philosophy  and  poetical  language  ;  while  a  deep 

enthusiasm,  and  strong,  mental  excitement,  pervade  the  whole 

course  of  lectures.    He  advocates  Fofulavitm-^r  the  union  of 

the  Slavic  nations — lauds  Napdeon^  and  predicts  a  new  and 

21* 
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general  revolatioii  of  Nordiern  Europe.  Tbis  gigantie  ]K>6t  has 
displayed  his  genioB  in  seyoral  other  poetical  works ;  though,  like 
all  Slavic  poets,  his  pen  does  not  seem  to  be  very  prolific,  as  the 
paucity  of  his  Tolumes  shows.  His  beautafiil  tale,  ^^  Sir  Thaddens, 
or  Pan  Tadeuss,*'  published  at  Paris  in  1834,  contains  an  inter- 
esting description  of  the  civil  and  domestfe  life  of  Lithuania 
previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  novel, 
though  it  appears  in  the  form  of  verse.  His  other  smaller  poems 
abundantly  sustain  his  reputation. 

The  ^'  Evening  Hours  of  a  Pilgrim,"  by  Witwicki,  is  a  work 
of  interest,  both  in  style  and  matter,  and  contains  much  useful 
information  conoeming  the  literature  of  Poland,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  country  during  the  reign  of  Stanislas  Poniatow- 
ski ;  and  this  author  ranks  perhaps  next  to  Mickiewiea.  The 
modem  romantic  school  of  Polish  poets,  of  which  Mickiewics 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  founder,  contains  several  others 
of  distinction.  Julian  Korssak  and  A.  £.  Odynieo  have  made 
some  agreeable  translations  from  the  English  ;  and  both  possess 
respectable  gifts  for  origmal  works.  One  of  the  most  popular 
productions  of  the  modern  Polish  literature  is  ^*  Mdria^^^  a 
poetical  tale,  by  Anton  Maloieski,  first  published  at  Warsaw  in 

1825,  and  afterwards  passed  through  several  editions  in  different 
languages.  This  interesting  book  contains  an  affecting  family 
legend,  which  tradition  hands  down  from  the  noble  fiimily  of 
Potocki  in  Yolhynia,  and  is  transposed  by  Malcaeski  to  the 
Ukraine,  and  thus  ingrafted  into  the  history  of  this  interesting 
country.     This  romantic  and  adventurous  young  author  died  in 

1826,  not  quite  thirty-four  years  old. 

The  Ukraine  has  long  been  the  most  prdific  soflfor  the  growth 
of  Polish  literature,  so  fkr  as  subjects  are  concerned.     Over 
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romsntio  ooimtry  the  poet's  imagination  kindles  with  tlie  liveliest 
emotions.  Here  the  historian  finds  the  richest  materials  for  his 
annals ;  and  the  warrior's  hoeom  heaves  with  a  heart  filled  with 
the  reodleetions  of  his  hard-fooght  battles  with  the  Tnrlcs,  the 
Tartars,  the  Cossacks,  and  the  Rnsaians.  Over  these  scenes  of 
Ukraine  memory,  the  genins  of  the  Polish  poets,  Zaleski,  Grabow^ 
ski,  Gosciynski,  and  others,  looms  with  enchanting  glory — ^whose 
magical  descriptions  of  the  country  are  pictares  in  which  the 
sweet  and  the  rough,  the  wild  and  the  romantic,  the  lyric  and  the 
heroic,  are  all  tastefully  and  eloquentiy  blended  with  a  master's 
hand,  which  never  feils  to  delight  us.  And  although  these 
Ukraine  materials  combine  almost  every  contrast,  mingled  with 
both  attractive  and  repulsive  elements,  where  the  Russian  com- 
mon people  detest  the  Poles ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  ap- 
parent anomalies,  the  Polish  poet,  Thomas  Padura,  clothed  his 
sweet  songs  in  the  dialect  of  the  Ruthenian  peasantry.  Michael 
Csaykowski,  another  eminent  Polish  poet,  has  also  made  the 
Ukraine  the  theatre  of  his  interesting  tales,  as  appears  from  his 
Legends  of  the  Cossacks,  his  tales,  Wemyhora,  Kirdiali,  the 
Hetman  of  the  Ukraine,  and  several  other  eminent  productions. 

Among  the  Polish  emigrants,  the  names  of  A.  Gorecki,  Igna- 
tius Krasinski,  J.  Slawaoki,  and  Garcrinski,  appear  as  authors 
of  notoriety.  Count  Ignatius  Krasinski  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland,  in 
the  English  language,  before-mentiond.  Although  many  of  the 
Poles  consider  him  as  their  greatest  living  poet,  yet  most  of  his 
productions  are  too  obsoure  for  ordinary  readers.  His  best  pro- 
ductions are  two  dramatic  poems,  called  ''The  Undivine 
Comedy,"  in  opposition  to  Dante ;  and  the  other,  ''  Irydion,"  a 
sort  of  commentary  on  Schiller's  apothegm, ''  The  History  of  the 
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World  k  the  Judgment  of  the  World."  Atwog  tbe  popular 
iMnrel-writers  mre  Siabranaki,  F.  Bamatowita,  Count  Skarbek,  J. 
Kraaeewaki)  K.  Korwell,  and  others.  The  prinoipal  poets  of 
the  modem  aohool  are  Bnrski,  Ssabraaaki,  Alex.  Gron,  Nowm* 
saelaki,  ZJalinaki,  A.  Bielowski,  and  Lneian  Siemienaki.  By  the 
latter,  in  oonneotion  with  Kamienaki,  Sehiller  has  been  well 
tranahtted.  Count  Vinsent  Kieinaki  translated  Yietor  Hugo, 
and  HoUwinaki  has  written  a  good  translation  of  Shakspeare 
St.  JaoKOwaki  and  Counts  Fredro,  Koneniowi^,  and  olliers, 
have  reputation  aa  dramatie  writera.  Wladislaa  Woieioki  haa 
written  aeveral  eminent  works/  all  of  a  deoided  national  eha- 
raeter,  whose  life  haa  been  devoted  to  the  antiquities  and  Ian* 
guage  of  his  oountiy.  In  1638,  he  published  a  valuable  eoUee- 
tion  of  old  Pobsh  proyerba,  several  historioal  tales  in  ihe  form  of 
Annals,  Bomestio  Sketehes,  and  an  intereatmg  work  on  Polish 
women,  all  founded  on  bistorieal  facts  and  well-drawn  piotnrss  of 
Polish  life  and  manners.  The  same  author  published  a  oolleetion 
of  traditions  and  popular  legends,  in  1839 — a  work  of  great  merit- 
The  grammatioal  and  lexical  literature  of  Poland  haa  obtained 
a  respectable  standing.  The  best  grammars  of  the  language  are 
the  following :  In  Gherman,  Mrongovius  Foln,  Spraohlehre,  pub- 
lished at  Konigsbui^,  1794,  and  after  passing  through  several 
improved  editions  under  different  titles,  received  its  last  edition 
at  Bantaig,  in  1836.  Bantkie  Poln  Grammatik,  which  is  aU 
tached  to  his  Dictionaiy,  published  at  Breslau,  in  1808-1834,  la 
considered  a  work  of  merit  E^mmhoLi  Polnische  Grammatik 
issued  at  Breslau,  in  1797,  sixth  edition.  Ausa^g  aus  K<^- 
csynski's  Grammatik  von  Polsfuss,  published  at  Breslau,  in 
1794 ;  Siumski's  Poln.  Gramm.,  whioh  was  printed  at  Posen  in 
1890 ;  Valor's  Grammatik  der  PoIq.  Spraohe,  issued  at  Halle 
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in  1807;  SaneiikwAWortfonohiuigdelireibrPoliiM 
of  LMobeig  aad  Lem^,  1842-^43.  PopIiBski  Polnisohe  Grtm- 
matik)  printed  at  Lisn,  1836,  and  a  last  edition  of  1840. 
Sohieweek  Grammatik  der  Polnieohen)  Spraohe,  pnbliehed  at 
Neostadi  and  Pranstadt,  in  1847 ;  and  Stoetakowskidgo  Polaka 
Grammatik,  issoed  at  Tnemeflme,  in  1846.  The  prindpal 
grammars  of  tke  Polish  language  whioh  have  appeared  in  Frenoh 
are  Trambeaynski  Orammatiqne  Baisonn^e  de  la  Langne  Polon- 
aise, in  a  new  edition  <^  1793,  at  Warsaw;  and  Kopeiynski 
Essai  dHme  Grammaire  Polonaise,  paUished  at  Warsaw  in  1807. 
The  principal  lexical  works  on  the  Polish  language  in  German 
and  French  ai<e  Tree.  Franspoln,  Dentsohes  Worterbneh,  in 
seToral  editions  from  1742  to  1821 ;  MrongOTins  Handworter- 
booh  der  Lob.  Spraohe,  last  editiMi,  Dam.,  1823 ;  J.  Y.  Banikie 
Tasohenworterbnch  der  Poln.  Spraohe,  whioh  has  passed  throofj^ 
sereral  editions  in  German  and  Preach,  at  Breslan  and  Warsaw 
from  1805  to  1810  ;  Diet.  Poloaa]s-Fran9aise,  published  at  Paris 
in  1844 ;  Slownik  Franonsko-Polski,  Dictionnaire  Polonaise  Fran- 
yaise,  printed  at  Berlin  and  Leipiig  in  1839^-45;  Polnisob- 
Deatsohes  Taschenworterbnoh  Ton  Jordan,  Leipsig,  1845 ;  J.  A, 
£.  Schmidt,  Nouyeaa  Dictionnaire  Portatif  Fran9a]se  et  Polonaise, 
Zarbst,  1847 ;  and  also  the  etymological  dictionaries  of  G.  S. 
Bantkie  and  Linde. 

Section  X. 

POLISH   THEATRE. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Polish  literature,  and 
the  one  which  has  heretofore  been  the  most  rninons  to  the  ciTil 
and  religions  ioetitntions  of  the  country,  is  the  theatre.    The 
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iDtimate  oonnectioB  of  the  Potidi  tad  Russian  Aeiires  and  mora 
espeeially  since  the  conqaest  of  Poland,  seems  to  require  Tery 
natarallj,  the  eomraon  disonssion  of  both.  The  amnsements  of 
a  people,  their  dramatic  taste,  their  natire  love  of  song,  the 
strength  of  its  prodnotiTe  faonlty,  in  the  gradoal  development  of 
this  most  popular  sphere  of  art,  as  displayed  in  their  theatres, 
their  public  qM>rts,  and  popular  amusements,  reveal  many  of  the 
phases  of  national  character  and  civil  society,  which  cannot 
always  be  recognised  with  the  same  clearness  and  accuracy  from 
other  parts  of  their  history.  It  is  here  we  may  study  the  ten- 
dencies and  dispositions  of  the  masses,  in  their  relations  to 
dramatic  art ;  and  from  the  audiences  of  the  theatres  some  very 
safe  inferences  may  be  drawn,  as  to  the  whole  political  and  moral 
character  of  the  nation.  Poland  was  early  distinguished  for  its 
low  theatres,  immoral  sports,  and  degraded  amusements.  For 
more  than  a  century  past,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  beside  the 
royal  art  institutions  at  Warsaw,  at  least  four  strong  dramatio 
companies  of  genuine  Polish  caste,  which  habitually  gave  public 
performances  in  the  most  fashionable  cities.  Only  two  of  them 
ever  reached  the  distinction  of  playing  before  the  national  court. 
One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  these  companies  was,  they 
never  performed  foreign  works ;  but  confined  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  native  productions  of  Poland  and  Russia. 

The  managers  were  either  themselves  poets,  or  had  poets 
associated  with  them  in  business.  Each  was  controlled  by  his 
poet,  with  as  much  deyotion  as  Wallenstein  by  his  astrologer. 
The  company  depended  on  its  dramatic  ability,  while  its  perform- 
ances were  limited  almost  ezdunvely  to  the  productions  of  its 
poet ;  although  the  better  estaUishments  were  in  the  habit  of 
exchanging  with  each  other  the  plays  of  their  dramatists.     This 
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ftttaobmeiit  to  their  native  prodnctioDs,  to  the  ezelusioii 
o/  aU  foreign  draniM,  is  chargeable,  partly  to  the  want  of  &ml- 
liarity  with  foreign  literature,  partly  to  national  feeling,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Polish  taste  was  not  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  Germans,  Italians,  French,  or  EngUsh.  These  eironm- 
stances  gave  rise  to  a  creative  fkculty  for  poetry,  which  promised 
a  sncoessfol  national  drama.  And,  even  after  all  the  wars,  revoln* 
tions,  asjnst  divisM^ns  and  foreign  invasions,  which  have  destroyed 
the  Poles  and  degraded  their  stage,  this  unfortnnate  people  stHl 
possess  a  h%h  order  of  talent  in  the  poetio  art.  It  is  tme,  the 
Poles  from  their  first  national  organisation,  have  always  strongly 
resembled  and  imitated  the  French  in  their  poetry,  literature,  and 
national  institutions  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  borrowed  light, 
there  still  exist  a  few  companies  of  players,  which,  like  their 
ancient  predecessors,  have  their  own  poets,  whose  pieces  they 
perform  exclusively ;  or  those  of  Polish  origin  that  they  have 
arranged  and  adapted.  One  of  these  companies,  whose  principal 
personage  is  called  Richlawski,  is  now  in  Little  Poland,  perform- 
ing in  the  cities  of  Radom,  Eielce,  Opatow,  Sandomir,  and  others. 
Another  company,  which  generally  remains  in  the  government  of 
Kalisch,  is  under  the  direction  of  Felinski  \  by  whose  excellent 
dramatic  compositions  it  has  gained  a  reputation  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  music  band  of  the  celebrated  Strauss.  Yet,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  companies  are  only  relics  of  their 
former  greatness;  though  the  Polish  drama,  in  general,  has 
reached  a  character  and  destiny  which  was  not  antioq>ated  a  hun* 
dred  years  since. 

The  origin  of  the  Russian  theatre  is  much  more  recent,  and 
widely  different  from  the  Polish  stage  in  many  respects  \  although 
modem  innovations  have  nominally  united  them.    The  Gnr  has 
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•limjs  oontroned  the  Bnniaii  drama,  and,  nnoe  die  eonqaest  of 
Poland,  hag  extended  this  dictation  to  the  theatre  of  the  fidlea 
nadon.  Peter  the  Oreat  was  yerj  sensitiye  in  his  interference 
with  the  theatrical  sportti  of  his  sahjects;  bat  the  empress 
Oatharine  emancipated  dramatic  literature,  and  took  it  nnder  her 
immediate,  courtly  protection.  Both  Alexander  and  Nicholas 
were  yery  liberal  in  their  theatrical  patronage ;  and  daring  their 
reigns  extensiye  and  magnificent  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  royal  assent,  in  eyery  one  of  the  cities,  where  ike  emperor 
from  time  to  time  resides ;  nntil  Russia  boasts  of  fiye  theatees, 
two  of  which  excel  eymytfaing  in  Enrope  in  site  and  splendor ; 
although  they  are  destitate  of  correct  taste  in  the  dramatic  art. 
The  stage  in  the  Musooyite  empire,  has  yery  properly  been  com- 
pared to  a  rose*-bush  grafted  on  a  wild  thorn.  It  is  not  the 
natural  growth  of  a  national  production.  The  poetic  talent  and 
literature  of  the  people  haye  not  produced  it ;  and  the  country 
is,  therefore,  destitute  of  any  national  dramatic  basis  to  support 
it.  The  Bussian  theatre  is,  in  eyery  respect,  a  foreign  institu- 
tion ;  without  national  origin,  and,  of  course,  without  the  hearts 
of  the  people  to  nourish  it.  The  masses  haye  no  dramatic  taste, 
for  the  reason  they  haye  no  dramatic  poetry ;  and  the  obstinate 
barbarism  of  the  Russian  nature,  has  not  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  science,  sufficient  to  fonn  any  correct  standard  of  dramatic 
poetry. 

In  the  Bussian  empire  the  laws  of  human  progression  appear 
to  be  reyersed.  What  in  other  nations  is  the  final  result  of  ages 
of  experience,  is  there  the  beginning.  There  the  mien  haye 
always  fearfully  dreaded  the  natural  deyelopment  of  the  people, 
as  too  circuitous,  and  requiring  too  much  time  to  produce  the 
desired  results.    The  ingenious  Oaars,  therefore,  haye  inyeated  a 
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MW  patent  te  eitiliialkm  and  Iteratorey  by  wbioh  &ej  aeek  to 
raiae  their  subjecto  to  the  level  of  4^iher  races,  by  forcing  them  to 
imitate  the  orril  instknttonB  of  their  nei^bors.  Peter  the  Qreaft 
flays  in  his  last  will  and  testament: ''  Let  there  be  no  intermissioB 
in  teaching  the  Bnsrian  people  European  fwma  and  customs. '^ 
The  Russian  theatre  is  one  of  diese  fcNrms ;  and  this  explains  its 
oondition.  A  few  independent  companies  of  foreign  players  are 
fltill  fbnnd  in  the  conntry,  bat  ihoy  are  not  Bnssian  establish^ 
ments.  Odessa  has  two  or  three  soch  forei^  theatres,  formed  as 
a  matter  of  speculation.  The  Italian  oompanyis  said  to  be  good ; 
bat  the  Russian  establishment,  which  has  now  become  somewhat 
pennanenty  and  has  hitherto  been  under  German  management,  is 
Tery  pomr.  The  company  in  Eiew,  consisting  mostly  of  Poles 
cdleeted  firom  the  old  Polish  proTinces  now  incorporated  with 
Bvssia,  enjoys  n  hig^  reputation.  The  Pdiflb  taste  for  the 
theatre  is  so  powerful  and  eztensi?ely  cultivated,  that  it  would  be 
BO  dificnlt  matter,  in  every  little  town,  village,  or  city,  through- 
out the  oountfy,  to  assemble  on  short  notaoe  a  tolerable  company 
for  dramatic  performance;  while  in  Russia  it  would  be  much 
easasr  to  raise  an  army  to  cross  the  Balkan.  Russia  is  most 
decidedly  Cossack  in  taste,  manners,  and  feeUngs,  and  fitted  only 
for  mairtial  exploits,  which  in  all  probability  will  require  many 
ages,  at  the  present  rate  of  progression,  before  it  will  yield  to  the 
refinements  of  Csropean  civilisation.  There  is  a  radical  diAnr- 
ence  in  the  national  character  of  Russia  and  Poland ;  and  for 
this  reason,  among  many  others  which  will  subsequently  be  mged, 
they  should  exist  as  separate  and  independent  nations ;  and 
Pdand  should  be  restored  to  its  former  national  dominiim.  The 
Pdbs,  like  the  French,  are  remarkably  sanguine,  fiery,  enthusi- 
astic, full  of  profound  thought  and  deep-toned  feeling,  with  great 
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activity.  Tlie  Russian,  like  lus  barbarous  and  savage  aneesbj, 
resemUing  yery  much  the  American  Indian,  is  in  all  bis  powers, 
intellectaal,  moral,  and  physical,  low  and  broial — a  lorer  <rf 
coarse,  sensual  pleasures — full  of  fight  and  animal  strength,  but 
not  endowed  with  a  capacity  to  receive  impressions  qnickfy,  and 
daborate  them  with  mental  deamess. 

In  these  respects  the  masses  and  the  aristocracy,  the  serfe  and 
their  masters,  are  all  substantially  alike.  The  Russian  noble  has 
very  little  refinement  to  boast  of  over  his  peasant ;  both  are  idle, 
sensual,  and  brutal,  without  activity  except  in  fighting.  Bat  ia 
Poland  the  case  is  widely  difierent.  Here  we  find  the  peasant,  it 
is  true,  a  rough,  uncultivated  creature  ;  but  the  noble  is  almost 
always  a  man  of  comparative  refinement — deficient,  indeed,  gene- 
rally in  scientific  attainments,  but  always  possesses  the  culture  of 
a  man  of  the  world.  The  true,  philosophical  reason  is,  that  his 
active,  impetuous  soul  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  fitmiliari^ 
with  the  world  around  him,  and  keep  up  a  good  understanding 
with  it.  The  odd-hearted  Russian  never  feels  the  fi^roe  of  ibk 
logic. 

In  St.  Petersburg  the  German  theatre  was  for  a  long  timo 
much  more  successful  than  the  native  company,  though  the  Rus- 
sian population  there  was  nearly  twenty  times  Isrger  than  that  of 
the  Germans.  The  Russians  who  patronise  the  theatre  are  the 
richest  and  most  promment  members  of  the  aristocracy.  They 
regard  the  drama  ss  simply  a  thing  of  fashion,  and  therefore  it  is 
considered  in  good  taste  to  be  present  at  the  beginning,  and  retire 
before  the  play  ends.  This  courtly  etiquette  exerts  a  most  un£»- 
vorablo  influence  on  the  Russian  and  Polish  theatres,  for  the 
reason  among  others,  that  it  frequentiy  happens,  long  before  the 
performance  is  over,  the  house  is  entirely  deserted,  in  conformity 
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to  ftshion,  and  to  ftvoid  the  stigma  of  seeming  deftetent  in  noble 
manners.  This  praetioe  of  oonrse  leaves  the  audience  in  igno- 
rance of  the  chief  merits  of  the  piece,  which  is  generallj  reserved 
for  the  closing  scene ;  and  removes  the  restraints  and  incentives 
of  the  actors,  so  necessary  to  the  sncoessfnl  termination  of  the 
play.  Hence,  the  principal  attraction  of  the  northern  theatres  is 
not  the  play,  hnt  some  splendid  show.  The  principal  object 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  a  Russian  lady,  is  the  trailing-robe 
of  a  distingnished  actress,  or  some  other  novelty  in  dress ;  while 
she  fails  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  piece,  or  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  actors.  This  perverted  taste  has  given  rise  to  the 
strange  fitct,  that,  at  St.  Petersburg  as  well  as  Moscow,  the  baUet 
is  held  in  much  higher  estimation  than  the  best  dramas ;  and  the 
gaudy  poetry  of  motion  entirely  eclipses  the  sublimest  poetry  of 
thou^t.  Where  such  taste  and  principles  prevail — ^where  gipsy- 
dances,  rope-dances,  athletes,  circus-riders,  and  men-apes  are  the 
principal  stars  of  popular  amusements,  we  must  reasonably  expect 
to  find  a  state  of  society  very  little  in  advance  of  the  semi-bar- 
barous. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  theatrical  literature  in  Warsaw  a  few 
years  since,  when  the  circus  company  of  Toumiare  was  there. 
The  theatres  brought  out  their  best  and  moat  popular  pieces  in 
order  to  secure  patronage,  and  guard  against  pecuniary  losses. 
The  patriotic  Poles,  whose  literary  r^bement  has  always  excelled 
that  of  the  Russians,  gave  their  preference  to  the  drama  ;  but  the 
gross  Russians  were  the  liberal  patrons  and  fulsome  adorers  of 
Madame  Toumiare  and  her  horse.  Indeed,  the  novel  and  biiarre 
feats  of  this  charming  lady,  quite  turned  the  brains  and  perverted 
the  hearts  of  princes  and  generals,  who  neglected  both  the  aHairs 
of  the  state  and  the  concerns  of  the  army,  to  be  present  at  the 
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•iroiiB,  dmitig  eleven  mondui,  witlioiit  loBuig  a  aiagle  peifimi- 
•soe.  But  tlie  Pofish  Count  Ledoohowskiy  to  hif  pniae  be  it 
reoi^ed^  ftttended  bat  onoe  with  his  fiunily,  without  eemng  any- 
thing of  the  petfofttenoee  hiaiMlf^  becanee  he  read  SobiUer^ 
William  Tdl  erery  moment.  Althoogh  this  oontrast  in  dramaiie 
taste  exhibits  PoUsh  opposition  to  Rnsdan  ftvoritismy  yet  it  alao 
fOTeals  the  national  peonliarities  iji  the  two  raoes. 

This  lamentable  deficienoy  in  good  taste,  and  depraved  appetite 
for  kw  amusements^  aooount  for  the  faot  that  the  dramalio  art, 
and  the  talent  for  aeting,  are  rarely  found  among  the  Russiaaa. 
After  all  the  great  and  continued  efforts  of  the  late  Oiars  to 
inerease  the  splendor  of  their  capitals,  and  the  interest  of  their 
courts,  by  means  of  the  theatre,  they  have  not  succeeded  in  form- 
ing from  their  sixty  miQions  of  inhabitants  native  artists  above 
medbcrity,  except  in  very  low  comedy.  The  Russian  emperors 
at  last  determined  to  estaUish  dramatic  schoob  in  connectio& 
with  the  theatre,  for  the  education  of  players.  But  experience 
soon  taught  the  Russian  autocrat  that  talent  is  a  plant  of  slow 
and  tender  growth,  and  cannot  be  created  by  royal  mandates. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  and  hasten  the  tardy  march  of  human 
development,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  so  vexed  at  the  incapa^ 
dty  of  the  Ruasiaus  for  dramatic  art,  that  he  resolved  to  procure 
children  from  Germany  for  his  theatrical  schools.  But  his  royal 
purpose  met  with  such  obstinate  resistanee  from  the  Russian 
aristocracy,  that  the  monarch  and  his  queen  contented  themselves 
with  taking  children  of  the  Grerman  race  from  his  own  dominions, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  Russian  pride.  Two  things  are  neceaBary 
for  the  success  of  the  dramatic  art :  first,  poetry,  whidi  naturally 
precedes  the  drama;  and  next,  a  pure  and  talented  theatre. 
And  after  B£ty  years'  experience,  in  which  the  Russian  govern- 
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meiit  hms  kviahed  its  patronage  for  flieatrieal  improyameat,  and 
the  introdnctioii  of  a  better  taste  for  tke  arts  and  ecienoeo  among 
the  Mneeoyitesy  no  visible  eiPect  is  discernible.  Had  the  same 
money  been  expended,  and  the  same  effi>rt  made  in  establishing 
common  schools  for  the  edncation  of  the  masses,  the  conseqaenees 
would  have  been  widely  (Afferent,  and  Russian  and  Polish  oivili* 
ntion  would  be  for  in  advance  of  their  present  condition.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  have  made  any  considerable  progress  in 
the  theatrical  sohook  is  very  small,  and  seldom  has  a  dramatio 
star  arisen  from  them.  Composing  and  acting  are  of  course  two 
distinct  professions;  and  the  man  who  attempts  both,  seldom 
Bocoeeds  in  either.  But  the  Russian  schoob,  heedless  of  tiiis 
law  of  nature,  aim  at  success  by  uniting  both  professions  in  the 
same  person,  and  of  course  their  experiments  have  been  failuree. 
The  difficulties  of  form  always  appear  insurmountable  to  Rus- 
sian enterprise  j  and  hence  they  devote  themselves  generally  to 
romance  and  novels,  where  the  form  is  less  embarrassing.  It  has 
happened  in  Russia,  as  it  genesally  does  in  the  beginning  of  eveiy 
nation's  literature,  that  every  writer  of  any  distinction  is  considr- 
ered  as  a  miracle,  and  regarded  with  stupor,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dramatist  Kukolnik.  He  has  written  much  for  the  theatre  ;  but 
his  chief  excellence  is  in  imitation.  But  all  his  works,  including 
his  &vorite  sphere  of  romance,  betray  the  national  weakness, 
which  lies  in  a  want  of  organisation — where  the  work  was 
begun  and  completed  without  any  previous  plan  or  plot  of  the 
author,  or  its  mode  (d  treatment.  Kukolnik's  ^'  Alf  and  Adona" 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  chaotic  style,  in 
which  he  introduced  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  charac- 
ters, without  one  prominent  hero,  whose  appearance  is  designed  to 
concentrate  the  interest  and  admiration  of  the  audience.     Each 
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of  these  one  hnndred  and  fifty  peraonsgee  comefl  on  to  the  stage 
to  show  himself  in  his  turn,  and  retires  to  make  room  for  his 
fiaocessor.  Everything  is  described  and  explained  with  equal 
minuteness,  from  a  monse-trap  to  a  steamboat — ^from  shooting  a 
woodcock  to  the  murder  of  a  prince ;  and  the  whole  is  without 
historical  action,  and  full  of  disconnected  and  unimportant  details. 
Tho  same  unpardonable  defect  is  found  in  his  '^  Ereline  and  Bail- 
lerole ;"  and  prevails  in  all  his  works.  The  same  criticism  is 
applicable  to  the  works  of  Iwan  Wanenko,  Boricsewski,  Zchewen, 
Wolkow,  Czerujawski,  Dlittnins,  and,  b  fact,  to  ail  the  Russian 
authors. 

But  all  tho  efforts  of  the  Ciars  to  elevate  the  native  theatre  ai 
Russia,  and  crush  the  Polish  drama,  have  failed.  The  Imperial 
family  have  done  everything  in  their  power  for  the  Russian  stage. 
The  artists  enjoy  the  most  liberal  patronage  of  the  government ; 
schools  are  established  m  order  to  raise  them  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  gross  bufibonery  to  that  of  true  art ;  genius  is  rewarded 
with  the  most  magnificent  premiums ;  distinguished  actors  are 
made  equal  in  rank  to  officers  of  state ;  and  after  only  twenty- 
five  years'  service,  reckoning  from  their  debut,  they  are  permitted 
to  retire  the  remainder  of  life,  with  a  pension  equal  to  their  full 
salaries.  The  government  gives  high  rewanto  to  Russian  star- 
actors,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  T)est  talent  from  evciy 
section  of  the  country.  The  Russian  actors  are  compelled  hy 
law,  on  pain  of  punishment,  to  attend  regularly  the  Oermaa 
theatre  for  the  purpose  of  improvement ;  where  they  enjoy  the 
performances  of  the  best  German  actors,  who  are  drawn  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  lucrative  compensations.  And  after  all  this 
useless  exertion  on  the  part  of  government,  the  Russian  theatra 
is  not  elevated  above  the  dignity  of  a  workshop.     In  low  comedy. 
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perhaps,  ihe  Bosnan  stage  may  be  ooiwidered  equal  to  the  Oer- 
mans  in  the  same  department ;  bat  in  the  higher  walks  of  the 
drama  the  Rnasian  actors  are  worthless.  The  people  have 
neither  the  taste  nor  learning  for  the  enjoyment  of  serions  works 
— ^their. poets  are  destitnte  of  the  ability  to  write  them — the 
actors  haTe  not  the  talent  to  represent  them— nor  the  aoditors 
the  capacity  to  enjoy  them. 

Immediately  after  the  final  conquest  of  Poland  in  1831,  the 
theatres,  both  local  and  itinerant,  were  closed  by  Russian 
tyranny,  with  the  intention  of  not  allowing  them  to  be  re-opened 
until  they  could  be  occupied  by  Russian  performers.  But 
experience  soon  taught  the  Czar  that  the  genius  of  man  could 
not  be  created  or  annihilated  by  Imperial  flats.  Polish  theatres 
could  not  be  sustained  by  Russian  patronage,  nor  could  they  be 
supplied  with. Russian  performers.  The  experiment  was  tried  in 
Warsaw,  under  the  advocacy  of  a  Russian  newspaper  established 
for  that  purpose;  but  the  patriotic  Polos  would  not  go  to  it. 
The  power  of  the  Muscovites,  which  had  been  everjrwhere  invin- 
cible in  building  vast  fortresses,  and  in  destroying  ibose  still  more 
vast,  in  crossing  the  Balkan  and  conquering  armies,  now  found 
itself  perfectly  despicable  and  powerless  in  the  snnple  enterprise 
of  sustaining  a  Russian  theatre  within  the  century-worn  walls  of 
Mberty-loving  Warsaw.  At  last,  the  Imperial  government,  recor- 
Ming  from  its  rage  and  folly,  and  finding  that  literature  has  its 
laws^  which  circumscribe  Russian  tyranny  within  the  same, 
*'  hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further,"  that  bounds  the 
ambition  of  other  barbarous  nations,  was  compelled  to  re-open 
the  Polish  theatre  The  small  theatre  on  the  Krasinski  place, 
which  was  the  only  one  in  Warsaw,  except  the  circus  and  the 
little  theatre  of  King  Stanislas  Augustus,  was  closed ;  and  the 
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ram  of  four  millions  of  florins,  or  one  million  six  handred  ilioii- 
aaad  dollars,  wm  ftpproprnted  for  the  erection  of  two  lai;ge  and 
mifrnifioent  theatres.  The  saperrision  of  erecting  the  build- 
ings, and  the  management  of  the  performances,  aoe^^ding  to  lihe 
Rnssian  policy,  were  entmsted  to  one  General  Raateastrandi,  a 
man  seventy  years  old,  and  worn  oat  both  in  body  and  mind. 
Both  theatres  were  erected  under  one  roof,  and  arranged  on  tiie 
most  grand  and  splendid  scale.  This  magnifloent  edifloe,  iriiieh 
is  opposite  the  Oity  Hall,  occupies  the  whole  side  of  the  main 
public  place,  and  is  above  seven  hundred  and  flfty  feet  in  lengA. 
The  spacious  pit  in  each  is  supported  by  a  series  of  immenae, 
stupid,  square  pilasters,  conristing  of  such  rude  architeeliire  aa  i§ 
seldom  found  out  of  Russia.  Over  these  pihisters  stands  the 
first  row  of  boxes,  supported  by  beautiAilly  wron^t  Corintinaa 
columns,  while  above  these  rise  three  additional  rows.  The 
edifice  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  is  the  most 
colossal  building  in  Warsaw.  It  was  or^nally  designed  to  treat 
the  actors  in  military  &shion,  according  to  Russian  style,  and 
therefore  the  building  was  laid  out  like  barracks,  in  which  almost 
seven  hundred  persons  reside,  most  of  whom  are  employed  about 
the  theatre.  The  two  stages  were  buOt  by  a  Carman  arohiteot| 
under  the  inspection  of  the  superannuated  old  general,  whose 
ignorant  and  peremptory  suggestions,  which  were  frequent  and 
injurious,  greatly  deranged  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  original 
design  of  the  architeet.  The  great  theatre,  as  it  is  called,  whidi 
has  four  rows  of  boxes,  and  can  seat  commodiously  nx  thousaad 
auditors,  and  also  the  Vari^t^  theatre,  which  is  much  sraaUeri 
are  fitted  up  with  all  sorts  of  apparatus  that  ever  belonged  to  » 
stage.  As  is  frequent^  the  case  in  the  bisarre  taste  of  the  Rus- 
sians, when  they  tiy  to  display  their  native  talent,  new  maohinerj 
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WM  in  many  oases  mTented  for  these  stages,  mneh  of  wiiieh 
proved  nseleaB. 

On  one  side  has  been  erected  a  yery  large  and  strong  bridge, 
leading  from  the  street  to  the  stage,  where  large  bodies  of  cavalry 
enter  the  theatre,  when  the  play  requires  their  presence ;  and 
machines  are  constructed  for  conyeying  persons  instantly  down 
from  the  sky  aboTe  the  stage,  a  distance  of  fiftynnx  feet  One  of 
these  extensive  and  complicated  machines  for  which  a  ballet  has 
been  composed,  serves  to  transport  eighty  persons  together,  on  a 
seeming  olond,  from  the  roof  to  the  footlights,  far  excelling  the 
machines  of  the  grand  opera  at  Paris ;  and  cost  sixteen  thousand 
dollars. 

Under  the  management  of  two  Russian  generals,  who  have  for 
a  long  time  been  at  the  head  of  the  Bussian  theatre,  great 
advances  have  been  made  in  external  show,  without  any  real 
improvement.  The  great  Russian  theatre  of  St  Petersburg 
has  served  as  a  model  for  all  the  subordinate  estaUishmente,  and, 
consequently,  nothing  has  been  really  improved  e:^cept]ng  the 
ballet,  which  is  the  least  related  to  genuine  art.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that,  excepting  Paris,  the  great  theatre  at  Warsaw 
gives  the  most  splendid  ballet  in  the  world.  As  the  Poles  excel 
the  Russians  in  physical  beauty  and  grace,  the  ballet  performers 
of  the  latter  are  fiir  inferior  to  the  former ;  and  heretofore  the 
eorps  of  the  St.  Petersburg  ballet  has  twice  been  composed  of 
Poles ;  but  the  arrangement  was  abandoned  as  derogatoiy  to  the 
national  pride  of  the  Russians,  who  excel  in  fighting  and  Imita- 
tion, but  never  in  originating.  The  principal  charms  of  the 
theatre,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful,  sensual,  and  corrupting 
attractions  of  the  stage,  particularly  in  Poland,  Russia,  and 

France,  are  connected  with  the  ballet.     Hence  the  Csars  have 
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e^bliiheJI  a  large  school,  liberally  endowed,  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
ednoating  dancers,  which  is  filled  with  pupils  from  three  to 
eighteen  years  old.  The  school  contains  about  two  hundred 
pnpUs,  selected  from  the  most  talented  and  beautiful  children  of 
the  country,  who  occasionally  appear  together  on  die  boards 
in  the  ballet  of  Charis  and  Flora,  when  they  reoeire  a 
trifling  compensation  for  their  juvenile  performances.  What  a 
distressing  and  sickening  spectacle  of  human  degradation,  to  see 
these  litUe  creatures,  hardly  weaned  from  their  mothers'  breasts, 
twisted  and  tortured  for  the  purpose  of  one  of  the  most  dei^ica- 
ble  professions,  equally  ruinous  to  health  and  morals ! 

Eussian  tyranny,  Russian  moroseness  and  immorality — ^tlie 
leading  characteristics  of  the  people — are  stamped  on  all  their 
amusements,  literature,  and  institutions  throughout  llie  Musco- 
Tite  dominions ;  and  hence,  their  great  partiality  for  the  ballet, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  more  modest  and  chaste  drama.  This 
depravity  of  taste  operates  to  the  prejudice  of  those  artists  who 
resort  to  the  imperial  theatre  from  the  provinces  for  employment, 
who  are  frequently  respectable  in  professional  talent,  and  equally 
successful  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Comedy  has  been  less 
shackled  than  tragedy ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  congenial . 
to  the  vulgar  taste  of  northern  sodely.  The  Polish  poets  are 
so  hampered  witii  imperial  tyranny  through  the  political  censor- 
ship, that  their  pieces  are  seldom  allowed  to  be  performed,  untfl 
all  the  sentences,  words,  and  phrases,  which  relate  to  patriolasm 
and  freedom,  are  stricken  out ;  embracing  hundreds  of  words 
and  phrases,  such  as  freedom,  liberty,  avenging  sword,  slaveiy, 
oppression,  fkther-land,  etc.  Accordingly  all  poetic  talent  is 
driven  from  the  stage,  where  nothing  but  the  trumpery  of  mere 
penny-a-liners  is  brought  forward  before  the  public.     It  is  a  sur* 
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prising  &ct  in  the  liatotj  of  Utentnre,  tad  oim  lAiok  montMlry 
and  aristoertey  bave  foimd  niieii  difficulty  in  Boliing,  even  to 
their  own  satisfactbn,  that  tree  poetry  the  wtrld  orer,  is  the  lao- 
goage  of  human  freedom.  Neither  nature  nor  nature^  God 
ever  formed  a  tyrant-hearted  poet.  These  ephemeral  production 
continue  on  the  stage  daring  the  engagement  of  the  artist ;  which, 
together  with  the  habit  of  the  public  to  expect  nothing  interest- 
ing, and  the  imperial  regulation,  which  forbids  any  mark  of  dis- 
approbation under  pain  of  imprisonment,  8tnlti%  and  compel  the 
managers  to  use  translations  of  the  French  plays,  which  are 
generally  unfortunate  selections  from  inferior  anthom.  For  the 
purpose  of  catering  for  Busaian  taste,  only  those  pieces  fomMied 
on  civic  life  are  chosen ;  while  historical  and  the  more  elevated 
subjects  are  excluded. 

The  royal  edict  forbids  princely  personages  to  be  introduced 
on  the  stage,  and  even  high  officers  of  state,  such  as  ministers 
and  generals.  So  jealous  are  tyrants  of  being  personified  on  the 
stage,  that,  in  former  times,  the  emperor  of  China  was  once 
allowed  to  pass ;  but  more  recently  the  Bey  of  Tunis  was  struck 
out,  and  converted  into  an  African  nobleman.  Tragedy  is  never 
admissible  in  any  case ;  and,  even  if  the  composition  should  be 
unobjectionable  in  every  respect,  except  the  name,  still  that  must 
be  changed  to  drama,  or  the  whole  piece  is  rejected.  In  such 
circumstances,  it  would  naturally  be  expected,  that  the  actors 
would  soon  lose  all  interest  and  taste  for  their  profession.  But 
it  is  far  otherwise.  The  cultivated  portion  of  the  public  at 
Warsaw,  never  go  to  the  theatre  witii  the  expectation  of  seeing  a 
poetic  work  of  art,  but  only  to  enjoy  the  skill  of  the  performers ; 
and,  of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  theatrical  criticism  at 
Warsaw,  nor  anywhere  in  the  Bussian  empire.    The  best  oriti* 
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cism  on  the  present  state  of  the  drama,  is  the  universal  regret 
for  the  miserable  little  theatre  on  the  Ejunnski  place,  where 
Sacskowska,  subsequently  Mad.  Halpert,  founded  her  reputation, 
in  the  character  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  these  embarrassments,  which  would  ruin  any  theatre  in  any 
other  European  kingdom  save  Russia,  the  Warsaw  theatre  is  filled 
with  princes  and  princesses,  and  adorned  with  all  the  female 
beauty  of  the  country. 

The  Warsaw  pieatres  are  conducted  like  those  of  Russia,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  great  model  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  hence, 
almost  without  exception,  the  pupils  of  the  dramatic  school,  of 
whom  seventeen  have  come  upon  the  boards,  have  turned  out  to 
be  mere  journeymen,  and  have  been  superseded  by  inferior  per- 
formers from  the  provincial  cities,  in  obedience  to  imperial  dicta- 
tion. The  eminent  Polish  artists  of  kte  years  have  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  national  school.  The  government  patron- 
age of  the  actors  at  Warsaw  is  the  same  as  at  St.  Peterburg. 
The  day  after  their  first  appearance,  they  enter  upon  their  public 
duties  as  imperial  officers ;  take  an  oath  never  to  meddle  with 
political  afiairs,  nor  join  any  secret  society,  nor  ever  to  pronounce 
on  the  stage  anything  except  what  is  in  the  stamped  parts  given 
them  by  the  imperial  management. 

The  salaries  of  actors  at  Warsaw  are  small  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  countries.  Forty  or  fifty  silver  rubles  a  month — 
amountmg  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-three  dollars,  is  considered  a 
very  liberal  compensation  ;  and  even  the  best  star  actors  seldom 
receive  over  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  This  was  the 
annual  salary  of  the  distinguished  Madame  Halpert  for  a  long 
time  ;  until  by  the  suggestion  of  Taglioni  to  Prince  Paskiewich, 
her  salaiy  was  raised  one-half;  and  subsequ^tly,  by  means  of  a 
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■bnikr  mediaikm,  she  saooeeded  in  getting  an  addition  of  a  thon- 
saod  rabies  yearly  as  wardrobe  expenses.  This  small  salary, 
after  all  its  limited  additions,  was  considered  such  an  eztraordi- 
oary  innoTation,  that  tbe  managing  general  declared  that  so  enor- 
mous a  compensation  wonld  never  be  heard  of  again  in  any  imperial 
theatre.  The  pnpils  of  the  dramatic  school  receive  eighteen 
raUes  monthly ;  and,  according  to  their  snccessful  performances, 
Teoeive  permissbn  every  two  years  to  ask  an  increase  of  salary. 
Their  period  of  service  extends  to  twenty-five  years,  with  the 
certainty  of  a  yearly  pension  equal  to  the  salary  received  at  the 
olotie  of  the  period.  This  provision  is  considered  by  the  artist 
as  an  ample  compensation  for  all  the  sacrifices  he  has  to  make. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  improving  the  Polish  drama  so  long 
as  Bnsdan  tyranny  prevails.  The  comedies  of  Coant  Fredro, 
with  aU  their  artful  and  fine  satire,  with  a  view  to  dramatic 
cnltare,  can  never  redeem  the  stage,  so  long  as  the  vulgar  tramp 
of  Russian  cavalry  is  heard  tiiere.  No  native  Russian  drama 
can  be  established  so  long  as  it  remains  a  vast  empire  without 
beauty  ;  mighty  in  battle,  but  weak  in  learning  and  destitute  of 
artistic  talents ;  powerful  in  destruction,  but  incapable  of  creating 
and  <mginating. 

The  Polish  poets  were  more  successful  in  every  department  of 
poetry  than  in  the  drama.  Educated  in  the  French  school  and 
ever  imitating  French  poetry,  they  of  course  could  not  succeed 
in  dramatic  poetry.  It  was  ever  considered  a  desideratum  in 
Polish  literature  to  establish  a  national  stage,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  amusement,  but  as  a  disciplinary  school  for  purifying 
and  improving  tiie  vernacular  language  and  literary  taste  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  a  moral  school  for  ridiculing  vice.  Influenced 
by  these  notions,  several  distinguished  clergymen  both  wrote  for 
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and  patronized  the  theatre.  Tbe  first  original  comedies,  were  writ- 
ten  bj  the  Jesnit  Bokomolec  in  1757 ;  and  several  other  comedies, 
containing  tmthful  pictures  of  the  times,  were  written  by  bisb^^ 
Kossakowski.  The  pen  of  Prince  Csartorjski,  as  before  stated, 
contributed  to  the  drama.  Lipiaski,  Zablocki,  Osinski,  KowaMd, 
and  others,  both  imitated  and  translated  the  French  masterpieces 
for  the  Polish  stage  ;  and  original  pieces  were  composed  bj  the 
actors  Boguslawski,  Bielawski,  and  Zolkowski.  Several  tragedies, 
confined  mostly  to  Polish  history,  were  written  by  Niemcewics, 
Slowacki,  Felinski,  Dembrowski,  Kropinski,  and  Hofmann.  The 
best  Polish  tragedy  is  the  Glinski  of  F.  Wenzyk.  Count  Fredro, 
known  as  the  Polish  Meniere,  has  the  reputation  of  writing  the 
most  popular  comedies  of  modern  times.  The  Poltdi  stage  has 
ever  been  more  celebrated  in  its  melo-dramas,  portraying  rural 
pictures  in  dramatic  style  ;  among  which  the  ^  John  Ko<^anow« 
ski,"  written  by  Niemcewics,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens. 

The  universal  and  injurious  influence  of  the  Perish  theatre,  in 
forming  the  indolent,  passionate,  and  rude  habits  of  the  people,  is 
very  apparent.  The  public  amusements  of  a  community,  always 
exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  forming  their  character.  And 
in  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  where  the  people  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  theatrical  pkys,  performed  by  both  sexes,  in  whidi 
human  nature  is  portrayed  in  all  its  sensual  phases,  theatrieal 
literature  gains  the  ascendency,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
useful  arts  and  sciences.  That  man  is  fi>rmed  for  soaetj  and 
social  amusement,  no  reasonable  philosopher  or  Christian  can 
doubt.  But  these  amusements  must  be  innocent,  rational,  chaste, 
instructive,  and  useful.  Music,  poetry,  sculpture,  oratory,  and 
literary  entertainments,  when  properly  conducted,  are  well  adapted 
to  human  culture  and  enjoyment.     The  true  province  of 
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ments  is,  to  improve  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physioal  povrers 
of  man.  Whether  the  stage  can  he  so  improved  as  to  promote 
these  landable  ends  is  not  the  questicm ;  the  true  point  at  issae 
between  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  theatre,  is  this — Ib  the  theatre 
as  it  is  at  present  condncted,  and  as  it  ever  has  been  managed, 
beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  civil,  moral,  and  religious  interests 
of  the  people  ?  In  answer  to  this,  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  and  Roman  theatres,  together  with  the  theatres  of 
modem  Europe  and  America,  records  the  faot  without  a  single 
exception,  that  the  influence  of  the  theatre  is  immoral  and  inju- 
rious, both  to  the  performers  and  the  auditors.  Nor  should  the 
additional  fact  be  overlooked,  that  in  proportion  as  the  civilisi^ 
tion,  literature,  morals,  and  religion  of  society  advance,  in  the 
same  ratio  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  theatre  diminish. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  stage,  both  in  England  and 
America,  where  civil  sooiety  has  reached  its  greatest  improve- 
ment known  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  been  rapidly  declin- 
ing for  the  last  twenty-five  years  ;  while  the  rational  amusements 
of  music,  oratory,  poetry,  statuary,  and  particularly  the  eloquent 
readings  of  Fanny  Kemble,  and  the  enchanting  concerts  of 
Jenny  Lind,  bid  fair  to  supersede  the  grosser  amusements  of  the 
theatre.* 


Section  XI. 

POLISH    MUSIC. 

A  distinguished  philosopher  and  statesman  has  well  said— 

*  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary,  Art.  Theatre.    American  Encydopaedla, 
,  XI  r.,  211,  461.    Encyclopaedia  Briiannica,  Art.  Theatre.    Bunlap's  History 

of  the  American  Theatre. 
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^'  Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who  writes 
their  laws/'  The  poet  of  Avon,  whose  knowledge  of  hnmaa 
nature  probably  has  never  been  excelled  bj  any  man,  has 
eorreotly  song  the  same  principle  in  the  following  poetry  of 
nature : 

**'  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  nighti 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus." 

Mnsic  appears  to  be  an  elementary  principle  of  the  moral  consti- 
tation  of  man,  and  prevails  among  all  nations,  races,  and  tribes 
of  the  hnman  family,  firom  the  earliest  history  of  their  existence 
anterior  to  the  general  deluge.  Music  was  early  cultivated  in  the 
family  of  Adam  ;  and  whenever  and  wherever  history  can  trace 
his  descendants,  it  finds  them  singing  and  playing  on  various 
musical  instruments.  It  is  a  source  of  amusement  on  festival 
occasions,  an  incentive  to  heroism  in  the  battle-field,  and  the  aid 
of  devotion  in  the  sanctuary.  Music  is  both  an  art  and  a  science. 
As  a  fine  art,  its  principal  object  is  to  give  pleasure  by  the  proper 
succession  and  combination  of  agreeable  sounds,  produced  by  the 
human  voice,  or  by  musical  instruments.  Modern  music,  as  a 
science,  consists  of  two  principal  branches — melody,  or  the  gram- 
matical and  agreeable  succession  of  single  sounds,  as  a  solo ;  and 
harmony,  or  the  proper  combination  of  simultaneous  sounds ;  and 
the  union  of  melody  and  harmony  forms  music.  Melody  may 
perhaps  exist  independently  of  harmony ;  but  harmony  cannot 
well  subsist  without  the  melodious  arrangement  of  each  of  the 
several  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  music  of  a  people  is 
of  two  kinds,  popular  and  classical.     The  popular  mosio  of  a 
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naiioii  embraces  tfieir  prJineT»l  songs  snd  melodies,  which  toe 
taught  by  tradition  before  they  are  redaoed  to  writing.  Classical 
nraflic  indndes  the  more  modem  compositions  of  the  art,  rednced 
to  scientific  forms,  and  form  the  printed  Tolumes  of  the  science. 
Mnsio,  when  divided  into  its  varions  subjects,  comprehends 
domestic  music,  festival  music,  martial  mnsic,  national  music, 
religions  mnsic,  and  nuscellaneons  music,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal. 

That  music  holds  a  controlling  infinenoe  over  man,  is  an 
elementary  principle  in  all  governments,  and  recognised  by  all 
nations,  and  all  classes  of  society.  There  is  dutiny  in  the  music 
of  a  people  for  weal  or  woe.  This  principle  is  equally  applicable 
to  ancient  and  modem  nations,  and  extends  to  all  classes  of 
citisens  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Its  inflhence  begins  with  the 
earliest  associations  of  the  nursery,  and,  continuing  through  life, 
has  an  important  agency  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  the 
personal  and  social  improvement  c^  the  race.  The  influence  of 
music  is  felt  generally  throughout  the  animal  creation.  The 
ferocious  tiger,  the  poisonous  serpent,  and  the  braial  savage,  yield 
to  its  power.  But  man,  the  immortal  part  of  the  animal  creationi 
ifl  formed  by  bis  Creator  to  fed  the  charms  of  music  most  sensi- 
biy.  It  reigns  over  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers 
—enters  into  his  reflections,  his  emotions,  and  his  volitions-* 
diflfnses  itself  through  his  actions,  inspires  his  hopes,  quiets  hii 
fears,  lights  up  his  smiles  of  joy,  mingles  with  his  tears  of  woe, 
composes  him  in  infancy,  cheers  him  in  youth,  animates  middle  age, 
nerves  his  arm  in  battle,  gives  vitality  to  his  love,  aids  his  scien- 
tific pursuits,  relieves  the  tedium  of  life,  enlivens  his  politics, 
cheers  his  festivities,  adorns  the  social  and  domestic  circles,  con* 

82» 
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Boift  Ub  in  ^Nrth,  and  oontunMS  witit  kis  iaumvtilUy  in  ihe  lifc 
to  oome.  / 

The  inflnenoe  of  mniio  o¥W  the  phyaoal  fK>wera  of  maa,  was 
oonndered  by  the  aacienis  as  miraciiknis ;  and  still  remains  a 
myatery,  enan  to  the  aagaoily  of  modem  pUloaophy.  Our  first 
expeiienoe  with  the  diarms  d  mxmo  is  in  the  nurseryi  daring  ihe 
period  of  helpless  infsney.  Here  its  soothing  inflnenoe  makea 
its  appeals,  so  far  as  we  know,  ezclnsively  to  the  physical  powers ; 
irinle  the  inteUeetnal  and  moral  lenities  are  not  snffieietttly 
developed  to  i^preoiate  its  eharms.  It  is  foreign  from  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  inquire  into  the  philosophy  of  music,  in  the  effaets 
<m  the  animal  eoonomy  generally ;  but  we  shall  confine  the  inres- 
tigation  to  the  human  family.  We  all  know,  that  the  power  id  a 
mother's  artless  song  oyer  her  restless  infant,  in  soothing  its  pains, 
cultivating  its  repose,  and  restoring  its  equanimity,  is  far  more 
Buooessftil  than  all  medical  and  other  means  comUned.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  intelligenee,  which  the  anxious  parent  discovers 
in  lus  babe,  is  its  recognition  of  the  thrilling  accents  of  the  fond 
mother.  Her  melodious  voice  is  well  known  long  before  the 
foiher's  is  notioed.  We  are  indebted  to  the  music  of  the  nursery 
for  several  of  our  sweetest  melodies ;  which  were  first  composed 
by  mothers  while  rocking  their  infants.  And  history  gives 
numerous  instances  of  the  influence  of  nursery  musio,  in  forming 
the  character  of  mudoians,  heroes,  statesmen,  philosophers,  aad 
divines. 

The  character  of  man  is  complicated.  He  eajoys  a  world 
within  and  a  world  without.  His  reflections,  emotions,  volitions, 
and  various  fkeulties,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  are  so 
mysteriously  and  harmoniously  combined,  that  whatever  cause 
influences  the  one,  afl^ts  the  whole,  for  good  or  ill ;  all  of  which 
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miist  be  gratiSed  or  dinppointed  in  wmie  wmy.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  qnestioiui  of  life  is  the  eelectioii  of  oar  amusements. 
Have  them  we  will,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil ;  and  if  we  £i3 
in  the  aeleotion  of  innocent  and  Qsefvl  recreations,  we  are  sure  to 
indulge  in  yiee.  To  meet  these  demands  of  onr  natare,  and  gratify 
our  thirst  for  amusements,  the  Creator  seems  to  have  designed 
music  as  among  the  most  effectual  means  <tf  human  happiness. 
Our  passion  for  music  is  not  only  discovered  in  the  early  days  of 
in&noy,  by  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  maternal  song  ;  but  the 
same  power  soon  prompts  us  to  grasp  for  the  music  of  the  rattle- 
box,  the  whistle,  and  other  musical  toys.  In  more  advanced  child- 
hood, we  begin  to  amuse  ourselves  with  martial  music,  the  waits, 
and  the  dance.  In  early  youth  we  begin  to  feel  the  more  power- 
ful and  complicated  strains  of  the  orchestra,  and  listen  with 
delight  to  the  soft  and  melting  strains  of  the  harp,  guitar,  and 
piano ;  and  soon  the  streaming  harmony  of  the  deep-toned  organ, 
the  solemn  devotions  of  church  music,  and  the  oratorio,  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  art,  charm  us  with  its  rich  modulations 
and  expressive  chords. 

Music,  as  an  amusement,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  all 
•Aer  means  of  recreation  ;  for  the  reason  that  when  confined  to 
its  true,  lawful  sphere,  all  its  assooiationB  are  innocent,  virtuous, 
moral,  and  religious.  True,  music,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its 
degraded  votaries,  has  been  perverted  to  vicious  purposes,  and 
ao  have  all  the  powers  <^  man  and  all  the  blessings  of  life  ;  there- 
fore Aese  pervernons  are  merely  exceptions,  and  weigh  nothing 
in  the  scale  of  argument  against  the  moral  influence  of  the  art. 
Music,  in  its  purity,  never  leads  its  votaries  from  the  paths  of 
virtue ;  but  is  continually  inviting  them  to  happiness  and  perfec- 
tion.   Ite  benign  inSuenoe  extends  to  all  the  domestic  relations. 
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Wlutt  (0111861116111  can  b6  more  innooent  and  nsefol  tlum  tiie  ool* 
tiTation  of  miuio  in  the  domestic  oirde  ?  What  can  render 
more  saored  and  lasting  the  endearing  relations  of  hnsband  and 
wifiB,  parent  and  ohild,  brother  and  sister,  master  and  servant, 
friends  and  relations?  What  comparison  can  be  made  in  the 
scale  of  amusements,  or  in  point  of  moral  worth,  between  spend- 
ing oocanonally  an  hour  or  two  in  cultiTating  one  of  the  most 
nsefnl  and  interesting  of  aU  the  arts ;  or  wastii^  the  same  time 
at  a  game  of  haiard,  or  perhaps  in  idleness. 

But  the  philosophy  of  mnsio  is  not  limited  to  the  transitoij 
amusements  of  man  ;  it  deals  in  matters  of  graver  moment ;  it 
strikes  at  the  verj  vitals  of  his  existence,  and  exerts  an  import 
tant  influence  over  his  physical  oonstitation  and  health.  The 
laws  of  health,  by  the  aid  of  medical  science,  are  now  so  weD 
ascertained,  and  so  definitely  settled,  that  few  persons  can  be 
found  so  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  their  existence,  as 
wantonly  to  disregard  them.  That  onr  happiness  is  dependent 
upon  onr  health,  is  a  proposition  which  commands  the  attentioQ 
and  respect  of  all  who  oonsolt  their  trne  interest.  It  is  now  s 
well-settied  principle,  that  the  practice  of  mnsio  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  laws  of  health.  It  is  difficidt  to  explain 
how  this  efiect  is  produced ;  but  the  &ct  admits  of  no  doubt  In 
some  oases  of  weak  lungs,  m  the  incipient  stages  of  tiie  disease, 
singing  and  blowing  wind  instruments  have  the  effect  of  inflating 
and  exercising  the  organs  of  the  chest  more  perfectiy  than  any 
other  means ;  and  thus  a  more  healthy  action  and  droidation  are 
produced.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  breathing-pipe  haa 
been  invented  by  a  distinguished  surgeon,  which,  in  many  oases, 
is  found  useful  to  weak  lungs.  Playing  the  vidin,  the  piano- 
forte, and  organ,  call  into  actioi)  the  mqseleo  in  the  r^on  of 
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tke  ohesl,  and  produce  a  healthy  tone  of  llie  vital  organs.  In 
certain  nervons  dueaseB,  mnsio  has  been  resorted  to  with  great 
saoeess.  This  priociple  was  well  nnderstood  by  the  aneients  in 
eastern  climates,  where  this  class  of  diseases  is  more  frequent. 
The  Jewi^  historian  relates  a  remarkable  ease  of  the  influenee  ef 
mnsio  in  curing  King  Saul,  by  the  musical  performances  of  David. 
The  evil  spirit  which  affected  the  royal  patient,  by  some  modem 
writers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  nervous  disease  which 
now  prevaiiB  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  distin- 
guiriied  travellers  in  Asia,  in  modem  times,  have  witnessed 
similar  effdots  of  music  on  the  same  class  of  patients.  In  Ger- 
many the  beneficial  effects  of  music  over  Uie  physical  system,  in 
a  large  class  of  diBcases,  form  an  elementary  principle  of  medical 
practice.  The  late  celelH'ated  Doctor  Rush,  of  PhOadelphia, 
not  unflrequently  availed  himself  of  the  same  principle,  in  his 
extensive  and  successful  medical  practice.  In  cases  of  insanity, 
music  has  f^quendy  proved  to  be  a  successful  remedy. 

All  feel  the  exhilarating  power  of  martial  music.  Hearts  may 
be  found  so  hard  and  frosty,  as  not  to  be  moved  by  the  pathos 
of  song,  or  the  more  sublime  strains  of  the  Church ;  but  when 
the  notes  of  war  are  heard,  every  soul  is  thrilled  with  sensibility, 
and  eveiy  one  springs  into  action.  Such  is  the  importance  and 
force  of  martial  music,  and  so  powerful  is  it  in  the  tented  field, 
that  nations  educate  their  soldiers  to  its  strains  at  public  expense, 
and  surround  the  globe,  every  rising  and  setting  sun,  with  the 
music  of  the  shrilly  fife  and  rolling  drum,  in  the  daily  evening 
tatoo  and  morning  reveille.  The  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Poles,  made  their  fiercest  and  most  successfhl  charges 
while  their  armies  were  singing  and  playing  national  airs.  The 
war«wfaoop  of  the  savage  is  always  a  musical  signal  for  a  fleroe 
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asset.  Sobieski,  the  renowned  PoUth  genenl,  won  his  moflt 
famons  battles  while  he  and  all  his  hosts  were  chanting  their  Te 
DeitmSj  and  roaring  their  ^var-songs  in  the  ears  of  their  astonished 
enemies.  And  so  sensiblo  was  Napoleon  of  the  power  of  mnue 
in  the  field,  that  he  freqnently  required  his  whole  army  to  nng 
simnhaneonsly  their  £it?orite  national  ain.  Deprive  an  army  of 
its  musio,  and  you  oripple  its  energies  at  onoe. 

A  well*balanced  equanimity  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  attain- 
ments. Mnsie  is  admirably  calcnlated  to  compose  the  angry 
pasmons,  and  promote  good  feeling.  It  allemtes  sorrow,  animates 
hope,  warms  and  softens  the  heart  of  the  misanthrope.  There 
is  no  room  for  the  baser  passions  in  the  bosom  where  mnao  reigns. 
It  is  always  associated  with  peace  and  harmony,  lo?e  and  good 
will  to  man.  And  eyen  in  the  more  nnconsdoos  days  of  infimoyy 
mnsio  has  a  peonliar  influence  in  quieting  the  pasBaonsi  and  culti- 
vating physical  equanimity. 

Man  is  dedgned  by  his  Creator  for  social  life.  It  is  an  elemen- 
tary principle  of  his  nature.  He  cannot  exist  without  it.  The 
hermit,  the  misanUirq)e,  the  miser,  and  the  infidel,  have  aH 
laanched  their  poisonous  arrows  at  the  somal  principle  for  centu- 
ries, and  yet  it  has  withstood  all  their  broadudes,  and  still 
continues  to  prosper.  We  learn  from  history,  that  wherever 
moac  prevails  in  its  greatest  purity,  the  social  relaUons  flourish 
with  the  greatest  vigor.  In  Germany,  music,  for  more  than  a 
century,  has  been  tau^t  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  is  a 
branch  of  education  in  all  their  literary  institutions,  firom  the 
primaiy  common-schools,  up  to  their  colleges  and  univertailaes. 
They  have  furnished  tbe  world  with  the  greatest  masters  of 
mnsio,  and  the  best  compositions,  until  Germany  is  justly  styled 
the  ''  land  of  harmony."    They  are  celebrated  for  their  ednca- 
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tixm ;  and  no  people  upon  earth  enjoy  a  greater  amount  of 
domestic  happiness,  or  possess  a  purer  lo^e  of  country.  Mnsio 
is  equally  appreciated  in  England  and  the  American  Union  ;  and 
wherever  civiliiation,  learning,  morals,  and  religion  preTail,  there 
the  heneficial  effects  of  music  are  seeUi  felt,  and  taught,  as  an 
indispensable  branch  of  education.  And  all  history  agrees  that 
the  eultiyation  of  music  and  domestic  happiness  go  hand  in 
hand. 

The  influence  of  music  is  not  confined  to  the  physieal  powers 
of  man,  but  exercises  a  control  oyer  his  intellectual  fiusnities. 
Its  philosophy,  in  the  exact  sciences,  challenges  the  most  exalted 
genius.  Some  superficial  observers  of  the  art  consider  it  as 
destitute  of  seience,  and  treat  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  fancy,  fit 
only  for  the  nursery,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle.  This  is  a  sad 
mistake.  Music  holds  a  prominent  rank  in  the  sciences,  and 
involves  some  of  the  most  abstruse  principles  of  mathematics.  In 
the  proportions  of  the  musical  scale,  in  musical  chords,  and  the 
structure  of  miwRl  instruments,  the  most  profound  mathema- 
tician fiods  ample  scope  for  his  philosophy,  his  proportions,  Us 
arithmetic,  his  logarithms,  and  all  the  profound  principles  of  hia 
art.  To  demonstrate  the  number  of  vibrations  in  given  columns 
of  air  in  wind  instruments,  or  the  vibrations  of  stringed  instru- 
ments to  produce  a  given  musical  chord,  furnish  the  most  difficult 
mathematioal  problems. 

Music  stands  at  the  head  of  the  fine  urts.  In  its  efieotive 
appeals  to  human  nature,  it  far  excels  aoulptore,  painting, 
dancing,  poetry,  history,  or  oratory.  The  fine  arts  have  lavished 
their  charms  in  attempting  to  portray  the  primeval  state  of  man ; 
but  the  prize  has  been  most  eheerfuUy  awarded  to  music.  Milton, 
in  his  immortal  poem  of  Pandiae  Loiti  has  dasoribed  Adam  and 
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Eve  in  their  innocence,  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  their 

Maker,  and  their  expulsion  from  E^en,  in  langaa^  that  nerer 

has,  and  probably  never  can  be  excelled  in  poetical  elocution. 

When  we  open  this  immortal  poem,  we  read,  we  sigh,  we  smile, 

we  tremble,  we  wonder  at  the  poetical  powers  of  the  author,  and 

ike  snblimity  of  hb  verse.     And  when  we  come  to  the  parting 

soene  between  Ere  and  Paradise,  where  she  takes  her  last  and 

eternal  farewell  of  the  flowers  and  enchanting  scenery  of  Eden, 

who  does  not  feel  the  thrilling  sublimity  of  the  poetic  art,  when 

she  exclaims,  in  tears  and  the  anguish  of  her  heart — 

^  O  DiMxpectad  itroke,  wone  than  of  Death  I 
Moft  I  thus  leave  thae,  Pandiaef    Thui  leaw 
Tbae,  oative  soil,  thete  happy  walks  and  shate. 

•  *  •  «  O  flowenl 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow  1 

•  #**•• 

Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun  f 

•  *  *  ♦  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part?" 

The  sablime  theme  of  this  poetry,  describing  the  happy  state  of 
our  first  parents,  and  their  subsequent  expulsion  from  Paradise, 
has  been  the  favorite  subject  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in 
sonlptnre,  painting,  poetry,  history,  oratory,  and  music.  But 
the  beauties  of  the  chisel  and  pencil  are  tame  when  compared 
with  the  sublime  and  thrilling  strains  of  the  lyre.  K  we  would 
feel  the  full  force  of  this  heavenly  song,  take  the  music  as 
arranged  by  the  best  masters,  and  then  add  the  enchanting  tones 
of  Malibran,  or  her  superior,  Jenny  Lind,  and  we  soon  lose  sight 
of  tiie  cold,  dead  beauties  of  the  marble  and  canvas,  and  find 
ourselves  entranced  by  the  almost  miraculous  charms  of  music. 
Those  who  have  hearS  Malibran  or  Lind  convulse  an  intelligent 
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and  higlily-^noafted  audience  of  ten  tlumflaiid  with  tears,  Biglis, 
and  thrilling  emotknis,  can  readily  appreciate  the  comparison. 
No  such  effects  hare  ever  been  prodnoed  in  any  other  department 
of  the  fine  arte.  It  is  the  peoi^r  province  of  sculpture  to 
delineate  character ;  it  cannot  express  emotion  or  action.  It  is 
die  duty  of  the  painter  to  bring  out  on  his  canvas  both  emotion 
and  character,  but  he  cannot  reach  action.  Poetry,  history,  and 
oratory,  are  designed  to  combine  character,  passions,  and  action ; 
but  it  is  reserved  for  music  to  express  all  these,  extending  to 
6v«7  emotion  and  passion  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible. 
In  tracing  the  infiuence  of  music  over  the  human  family,  wo 
must  not  omit  to  notice  its  beneficial  efiects  in  the  cultivation  of 
elocution.  AU  men  are  delighted  with  eloquence.  The  verdict 
of  all  nations  and  all  classes  of  citiaens,  ancient  and  modem,  on 
this  qaestion,  is  the  same.  But  we  forget  how  much  elocution  is 
indebted  to  music.  The  orator  must  have  a  mumcal  voice,  musi- 
cal tones,  and  musical  language ;  varied  and  modulated  to  every 
ilhou^t,  feeling,  and  action.  His  tones  must  be  adapted  to  every 
note  in  the  mua<»l  scale,  within  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 
Demosthenes,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  lower  tones  of 
his  voice,  rehearsed  his  orations  by  the  side  of  roaring  waters ; 
and  to  improve  the  higher  tones,  used  pebbles  under  his  tongue. 
Cicero  cultivated  his  voice  to  every  note  in  the  musical  scale, 
under  the  instruction  of  his  master ;  and  arranged  every  word  of 
his  orations  to  its  appropriate  note  in  the  mustoal  scale,  similar 
to  our  modem  opera,  in  tones  less  prolonged,  corresponding  to 
the  speaking  voice,  similar  to  the  recUoHve  in  modem  music. 
The  ancient  schools  of  oratory  accompanied  the  voice  with 
musical  instruments  during  a  whole  oration ;  and  this  was  an 
elementary  principle  of  instruction  in  the  schods  of  Greece  and 
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Bame.  Manj  uoton  sohoob  pursiie  »  amihr  plan.  All 
elemeatary  books  <m  elooution^  oontaioing  raks  for  the  iiifl«ctioB 
of  the  Toioe,  are  e<»u9tracted  on  Bimikr  prinoiples.  No  man  eaa 
properly  be  called  an  orator  i^  the  present  day  who  is  ignoramt 
of  musio,  and  destitute  of  mnaioal  modulations  of  yoioe ;  and  the 
combined  charms  of  oratory  and  music  have  given  rise  to  the 
opera.  Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  making  music  n  branch 
of  education  in  common  schools,  as  well  as  in  every  institution  oi 
learning,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest^ 

Nor  is  the  philosophy  of  music  limited  to  the  physical  aad 
intellectual  powers  of  man ;  but  it  also  extends  its  influence  over 
his  moral  powers.  Disguise  it  as  we  will,  the  great  and  ultimate 
end  of  man's  exbtence  is  his  moral  and  religious  interests.  Of  thin 
truth  no  one  in  his  sober  reflections  ente^^tains  a  doubt  And  wfaai- 
ever  tends  to  the  cultivaUon  of  his  moral  principles  and  reli|^0QB 
feelings,  should  be  hailed  by  eyory  philosopher,  statesman,  Chris- 
tian, and  citiaen  with  delight.  Our  true  interest,  and  our  moral 
and  religious  interests,  are  in  unison.  We  learn  from  hntory  that 
in  all  ages  music  has  been  associated  with  religion ;  and  modem 
philosophy  regards  music  as  a  branoh  of  moral  science,  indispen- 
sable in  human  eulture.  Man  is  so  organised  that  his  moral 
prinoiples  ai'C  reached  most  sucoessfiidly  through  the  medium  of 
his  passions  ^  and  to  the  pasiuona  music  makes  its  most  successful 
appeals.  Moral  principles  may  be  successfully  inculcated  by  the 
appeals  of  eloquence,  by  the  beauties  of  poetry,  sculpture,  and 
painting ;  but  it  remains  for  the  charms  of  sacred  music,  next  to 
the  Gospel,  to  produce  the  most  salutary  convictions.  The 
Church  has  always  felt  the  force  of  this  philosophy,  and  there* 
fore  her  choicest  sentiments  have  been  promulgated  iu  the  sanc- 
tuary through   the  medium  of  poetry  and  aoQg.     Nothing  is 
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iMnrded  in  ike  mbotUoh,  ihat  the  poetry  of  tba  Bible,  wUok 
oontaiiis  a  complete  sytftem  of  moral  scieiioe,  wis  origioally 
designed  by  Divine  inspiration  for  the  mneio  of  the  Ghareb. 
Here  we  find  the  best  specimens  of  lyric  poetiy.  The  royal 
Psalmist  was  ikmiliar  with  this  philosophy,  and  therefore  he 
taught  his  sabjects  both  civil  and  rdigions  laws  ikrongh  tiie 
medium  of  poetry  and  mnsio. 

Few  persons  can  resist  the  force  of  moral  principles  when  they 
are  bronght  home  by  the  appeals  of  music.  The  formation  of 
moral  principles  is  the  foundation  of  moral  actions.  The  latter 
eannot  «dst  without  the  former.  Form  the  one,  and  the  other 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence.  No  philosophy  is  better 
settled  than  the  inseparable  connection  between  prmctple  and 
conduct.  Hypocrisy  may  answer  in  some  instances  a  temporary 
purpose ;  but  moral  aclaon,  without  a  well-settled  corresponding 
moral  principle,  is  of  short  duration*  If  we  would  improve  the 
moral  conduct  of  a  community  we  must  brii^  them  where  they 
can  learn  sound  moral  principles ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  long 
and  repeated  experiments,  that  the  cultivation  of  music  is  the 
most  sucoessftil  means  of  producing  this  result.  Erery  one  sooa 
becomes  familisr  with  the  moral  principles  of  the  poetry  he  nngs, 
which  makes  a  permanent  impression  on  the  mind,  and  soon  his 
conduct  is  found  to  harmoniae  with  the  principles  thus  taught  by 
the  divine  art.  Natural  and  moral  philosophy  both  agree  in  the 
doctrine,  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
cure.  And  if  we  would  preserve  the  morals  of  youth,  they  must  be 
brought  habitually  in  contact  with  moral  principles,  where  the 
charms  of  mnsio  and  the  devotions  of  religion  may  unitedly  exert 
their  salutary  influence.  And  hence  we  find  that  the  muaic  of  a 
people  is  always  a  true  exponent  of  their  ohril,  politioali  and  religious 
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ooncKtkm.  We  trace  this  principle  very  clearly  in  die  music  of  tbe 
Hebrews,  the  TronbadonrB  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  min- 
strels of  the  north,  as  well  as  among  the  American  Indians,  and 
the  benighted  islanders  of  Oceanica.  And  in  aU  ages  the 
religion  of  the  Chnrch,  and  the  healthy  morals  of  community, 
wax  or  wane  with  the  purity  of  the  music  which  controls  their 
actions  and  mingles  with  their  deyolaons. 

With  these  general  views  of  the  philosophy  of  muac  as  a 
standard,  we  may  now  safely  adyance  to  the  consideration  of 
Polidb  music.  The  popular  music  of  Poland,  found  in  their 
songs  and  familiar  airs,  existed  long  before  the  art  of  writing  was 
known  among  them ;  and  probably  is  as  ancient  as  their  earliest 
ancestors,  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  Their  classical  music  is 
of  a  much  more  modem  date,  and,  with  a  few  ezccptions,  dates 
with  the  last  of  the  fifbeenth  century.  The  most  ancient  speci- 
men of  their  music  now  extant,  as  before  mentioned,  is  an 
ancient  war-song,  composed  by  St.  Adalbert,  as  early  as  the  tenth 
oentury.  As  hr  back  in  the  annals  of  antiquity  as  history,  tradi- 
tion, and  mythology  can  trace  the  Slavic  nations,  they  are 
celebrated  for  their  singing.  Procopius,  in  his  history  of  the 
Gothic  Wars,  says  the  Slavic  camp,  on  the  eve  of  an  important 
battie,  was  surprised  by  the  Greek  forces  while  the  former  had 
imprudentiy  sung  themselves  to  sleep  by  the  chorus  of  their  own 
music.  During  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Avars,  in 
690,  the  former  took  three  Slavi  as  prisoners^  who  were  sent  from 
the  Baltic  as  ambassadors  to  Khan,  the  ruler  of  the  Avars. 
These  musical  warriors,  instead  of  weapons,  carried  with  them 
musical  instruments  resembling  ^e  guitar;  for  the  reason,  as 
they  stated,  that,  having  no  iron  in  their  country,  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  swords  and  spears,  and  therefore  music,  by 
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ringing  tnd  pUjing  on  their  goitan,  ma  their  prinoipal  ooonp*- 
tion.  Sefaafirik,  in  describing  the  aniversal  prevalence  of  the 
mnsioal  taste  of  the  Slavic  nations,  says :  "  Where  a  Slavic 
woman  is,  there  is  also  song.  Hoose  and  yard,  mountain  and 
Tallej,  meadow  and  forest,  garden  and  vineyard,  are  all  filled 
with  the  sounds  of  her  voice.  Often,  after  a  wearisome  day 
spent  in  heat  and  sweat,  hnnger  and  thirst,  she  animates  on  her 
way  home  the  sQence  of  the  evening  twilight  with  her  melodious 
BongB."  What  spirit  these  popular  songs  breathe,  the  reader 
may  learn  from  the  collections  already  published.  Without 
encountering  contradiction,  we  may  say  that  among  no  other 
nation  of  Europe  does  natural  poetry  exist  to  such  an  extent, 
ftnd  in  such  purity,  heartiness,  and  warmth  of  feeling,  as  among 
the  Slavi. 

To  those  who  have  listened  to  the  musio  of  the  Slavic  peasan* 
try,  and  particularly  the  Polish  emigrants  in  America,  this  picture 
will  not  appear  too  high  cobred.  Of  all  the  Slavic  nations,  the  Poles 
have  been  most  celebrated  for  their  music,  and  particularly  their 
popular  songs.  Several  collections  of  popular  ballads  have  been 
published,  all  of  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  Ruthenian  peasantry 
in  Poland,  whose  language  differs  from  the  Polish,  and  is  substan* 
tially  the  same  as  the  M alo-Russian.  These  tribes,  who  have 
been  inhabitants  of  Poland  for  centuries,  may  with  propriety  be 
called  Poles,  although  the  name  originally  was  exclusively  applied 
to  the  Lekhian  race.  Their  songs,  after  having  been  neglected 
for  centuries,  have  been  recently  collected  and  published,  as 
before  stated.  These  musical  and  poetical  effusions  of  natnrci 
which  have  been  sung  in  the  plains  of  Sarmatia  for  fifteen  cen- 
turies, so  fur  as  they  relate  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Bug,  were  collected  and  published  in  1838. 
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Aaodior  eoQMiion  of  elegies,  ooiudsling  prinetpallj  of  Poiob 
tmntlatioDs  of  Mftlo»Rii8aan  popular  aoBgs,  prepared  bj  die 
poetB  Stemienski  and  Bielowaki,  appeared  at  Pragoe  in  the  wwne 
yeir.  These  narel  produotioos  of  the  lyre,  which  develope  ^ 
popular  poetry  of  the  Cossacks,  jastly  celebrated  for  Uieir  great 
beauty  and  simplicity,  so  sarprised  the  literary  world,  that 
Zegota  Pavli  and  Woioicki  were  the  first  idio  devoted  themsdves 
to  the  popohr  songs  of  the  Lekhian  Poles ;  indnding  the  soi^ 
of  the  peasantry  in  Masoyia  and  Podlachia,  the  grand-dnchy  of 
Posen,  the  territory  of  Oracow,  and  other  Lekhian  settiettieDts, 
whose  music  until  then  remained  in  obscurity,  and  unknown  to 
the  world  beyond  the  domestic  circles  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

The  historical  songs  of  Niemcewios,  published  at  Warsaw  in 
1819,  and  written  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Warsaw  Society  of 
Friends  of  Science,  have  been  set  to  music  by  the  most  disUn* 
gnished  Polish  musicians,  some  of  whom  are  ladies.  These 
songs,  both  the  poetry  and  music,  are  full  of  patriotic  feeling  and 
martial  fire,  and  have  reached  a  much  higher  popularity  than  any 
other  Polish  work  of  the  kind.  The  long  neglect  of  the  national 
ballads  and  music  of  the  Polish  peasantry — a  nation  of  mere 
boors  and  serfs — ^is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  consider  that 
these  slaves,  and  all  that  appertain  to  them,  were  regarded  with 
the  utmost  contempt  by  the  nobility.  Their  ingenious  Craco- 
vienne,  the  gp^cefnl  Polonaise,  and  the  bold  Masnr,  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  national  dances,  and  known  throughout  the 
musical  world.  In  early  times  their  dances  were  always  accom- 
panied by  singing,  and  the  same  practice  prevails  among  the 
Slavic  peasantry  to  the  present  day ;  and  particularly  among  the 
Russian,  Servian,  and  Polish  people,  who  prefer  to  dance  to  the 
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■nvrie  of  the  Toioe  msteftd  of  instnimeQtB.  ThMe  Bongs  were 
neter  redaoed  to  writiDg,  but  wed  extemporatieovBly^  and  handed 
down  with  the  greatest  care  from  generatioD  to  generation  for 
centuries^  eoniposing  the  principal  edncation  of  the  Polish 
masses.  The  onstom  of  extemporising  songs,  containing  national 
reminisoenees,  love  scenes,  and  heroic  exploits,  reaching  far  back 
throngfa  the  antiquities  of  tradition  and  mythology,  continued 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  among 
the  nobility,  the  country  gentry,  and  the  peasantry,  at  the 
eonviTial  parties,  holydays,  military  triumphs,  and  other  festivities. 
These  songs  belonged  equally  to  the  peasantry  and  nobility, 
embracmg  war  songs,  dances,  love  songs,  historical  songs,  festival 
songs,  domestic  songs,  pastoral  songs,  and  other  secular  music  ; 
which  tbey  used  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  in  the  house  and 
tiie  field,  in  church  and  state,  at  markets  and  meetings,  and 
elsewhere  ;  warbling  in  the  mouths  of  scores  of  maids,  wives,  and 
widows,  whfle  their  lords  and  lovers  joined  the  chorus. 

The  favorite  scenes  of  the  more  modern  Polish  poets  are  laid 
principally  in  Lithuania  and  the  Ukraine.  Some  of  their  ancient 
hymns  and  war-songs  were  sung  in  the  churches ;  and  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  this  class  of  songs  was  the  Boga  Rodrica,  or 
Ood's  Mother,  as  it  is  called,  composed  by  St.  Adalbert  in  the 
tenth  century.  This  celebrated  song  was  chanted  in  the  churches 
of  Kola  and  Gnesen,  where  the  venerable  St.  Adalbert  lived  and 
died,  as  late  as  1812.  The  subject  is  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin, 
closing  with  a  sixfold  Amen,  and  was  sung  by  the  Polish  armies 
when  advancing  in  battle,  as  before  stated.  There  is  a  great 
similarity  between  the  popular  ballads  of  the  Slovakians,  the  Lusa- 
tian  Sorabians,  the  Bohemians,  and  those  published  by  Woidoki 
and  Zegota  Panli.    They  are  free  from  the  wild,  rade,  and 
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romantio  featves  of  the  songs  of  the  Rath^iiaDSi  with  whom  iimf 
associated  in  manj  parts  of  the  coantrj.  Though  they  are  more 
mde  and  less  classioal  in  form,  yet  they  are  alternately  rhymed 
in  irregolar  trochaic  and  dactylic  measare,  which  scarcely  distin- 
guished between  poetry  and  prose.  But  they  fail  in  comparison 
with  the  classical  beauty  of  the  Servian  songs,  where  no  priyil^od 
classes  exist,  and  of  course  their  popular  music  is  free  from  the 
vulgarity  which  is  ever  the  invariable  product  of  slavery.  In 
their  social  music,  including  wedding  songs  and  domestic  baUadS| 
nature  has  maintained  her  dominion  by  preserving  its  primeval 
harmony  of  sentiment  and  feelings  in  the  poetry  of  the  domesde 
relations ;  and  hence  arises  the  striking  similarity  between  the 
popular  songs  of  all  the  Slavic  nations  in  relation  to  the  affiiini 
of  the  heart  and  domestic  scenes.  Some  of  the  more  ancient 
ballads  exist  in  different  forms  in  the  eastern  and  western  Slavio 
nations;  sometimes  in  an  abridged  form  in  the  Slovaldan, 
and  again  entire  and  much  more  diffuse  in  the  Wendiah 
langusge. 

The  Polish  ballads  are  characteriied  by  the  history  of  the 
times  when  they  were  origiaally  composed.  Many  of  them  had 
their  origin  in  the  early  days  of  their  Pagan  mythology ;  others 
again  mark  the  later  periods  of  traditionary  history ;  and  somOi 
still  more  modem,  had  their  origin  at  and  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Some  of  them  mark  the  eaily  period 
of  their  wars  with  the  .Turks  and  Tartars,  who  are  called  by  these 
names  in  the  Slovakian  songs ;  but  in  the  Wendish  ballads  at  a 
later  period,  they  are  styled  enemies  or  robbers. 

In  common  with  all  other  nations,  the  ^^  Orphan  Ballads"  of 
the  Poles  rank  high  in  their  musical  literature.  Orphanage  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  themes  of  music  in  all  nations ; 
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sad  strange  as  it  may  Beem,  this  principle  is  most  strikingly 
ez^nplified  in  (be  poetry  of  the  Shtvic  nations,  especially  among 
the  Poles.  No  feeling  appears  more  prominently  in  the  affec- 
tions of  humanity,  than  the  yolnntary  pity  which  is  excited  at  the 
monminl  and  helpless  condition  of  motherless  children,  left  to 
the  scanty  pittance  of  the  world's  cold  and  stinted  charity,  or 
perhaps  to  the  omelty  of  an  nnfeeling  step-mother.  From  these 
deep-toned  emotions  of  the  soul  have  originated  the  best  of  bean- 
tifol  songs,  legends,  and  romances,  which  describe  the  meanings 
of  the  helpless  babes,  as  reaching  the  ears  of  their  departed 
mothers  in  the  spirit-land,  whose  holy  sonis,  pierced  by  the  cries 
of  their  suffering  orphans,  ronse  from  the  slumber  of  the  tomb, 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  death,  dash  in  pieces  the  grave-stones 
which  sorronnd  them,  and  in  the  dark  and  solemn  stillness  of 
midnight  re-enter  their  once-loved,  but  now  abnsed  and  neglected 
nursery,  and  again,  by  snpemataral  power,  nurse  their  suffering 
dear  ones ;  again  comb  and  wash  them  as  in  days  of  life ;  and 
after  wiping  away  their  tears,  and  rocking  and  soothing  them  to 
deep  by  their  maternal  lays,  again  retire  to  their  deserted  graves, 
and  the  land  of  worthy  spirits.  This  enchantmg  literature 
nowhere  appears  with  more  beauty  and  native  simplicity,  more 
true  to  nature  and  nature's  Ood,  than  among  the  Slavic  nations. 
The  Teutonic,  Roman,  American  Indian,  and  the  numerous 
Asiatic  and  African  races,  in  their  early  history  nowhere  show 
that  pure,  strong  maternal  affection  which  pervaded  the  hearts 
of  Polish  females. 

The  early  popular  songs  of  the  Slavic  nations,  aad  particularly 
the  Poles,  are  distinguished  above  all  other  nations  for  their 
chaste  sentiments  and  refined  feelings ;  though  it  is  to  be  regretted 

that  the  Lnsatians  are  an  exception  to  this  rule.     The  early 
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history  of  this  people  shows  them  the  Tictims  of  severe  peraeov- 
tioDS  and  oppresdon ;  while,  in  modern  times,  for  several  cen- 
turies, they  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  education,  and  German 
institutions,  where  their  schools,  their  religion,  their  judiciary,  and 
their  national  music,  are  freely  secured  to  them.  Their  hallads 
resemhle  those  of  their  German  neighbors,  and  their  melodies 
are  decidedly  Bohemian,  although  German  songs  are  frequently 
heard  among  them  ;  and  they  are  familiar  with  the  translations 
of  many  of  the  popular  German  ballads.  It  is  to  be  resetted, 
however,  that  the  music  of  the  Lnsatians,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Roman  nations,  not  unfrequently  adopt  for 
their  themes,  the  pleasures  of  illicit  intercourse  and  their  conse- 
quenoes---a  prevalent  &ult  in  French  literature — ^which  early 
gave  an  unfavorable  cast  to  the  popular  poetry  and  music  of 
Europe. 

The  liberty  songs  of  the  Poles,  on  the  whole,  excite  more 
interest  than  any  other  subject  of  popular  music.  Many  of  these 
beautiful  ballads,  in  connection  with  their  affecting  melodies, 
breathe  the  purest  love  of  liberty,  and  betray  the  thrilling  anguish 
of  those  who  deeply  feel  the  miseries  of  tyranny  and  slavery. 
These  humane  songs  portray,  in  mournful  measures,  the  poverty 
and  sufferings  of  the  peasantry,  warmed  and  enlivened  by  hopes 
of  better  days,  when  the  bliss  of  anticipated  freedom  will  be 
enjoyed  by  every  serf,  and  despotism  banished  from  the  land 
forever. 

Their  wedding  songs  are  of  a  merry  character,  and  are  usually 
sung  at  the  marriage  ceremony  and  wedding  feasts,  in  conformity 
to  the  old  Slavic  ceremonies ;  one  of  which  is  the  bringing  home 
of  the  bride  in  solemn  procescdon.  Much  of  the  Polish  popular 
music  consbts  of  old  verses,  principally  fragments  of  half-fbigot- 
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ten  ballads,  handed  down  from  their  aaoestors  by  tradition. 
Their  ancient  wedding  songs,  which  abound  in  Pagan  allusions, 
are  now  fast  giving  place  to  the  more  refined  bridal  glees  com- 
posed by  the  clergy. 

Although  the  literature  of  Poland  is  rich  with  popular  songs 
on  various  subjects,  embracing  lore  songs,  war  songs,  poetica. 
ballads,  and  almost  every  subject  relating  to  the  affiurs  of  state 
and  social  life  ;  yet  they  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  moral 
and  religious  subjects — a  sad  defect  in  the  literature  of  any 
nation.  Their  most  popular  songs  are  generally  of  a  military 
character;  and  next  to  these  are  such  as  relate  to  love  and 
domestic  life. 

Russian  music,  and  particularly  those  regions  fonnerly  under 
the  dominion  of  Poland,  is  of  the  same  general  character  as 
Poland  Proper,  though  far  inferior  ;  and  the  same  rule  is  appli* 
cable  to  all  the  Slavic  nations.  By  the  poptdar  poetry  and  music 
of  a  people  we  are  not  to  understand  their  classical  productions, 
like  the  immortal  epics  of  Homer  and  Milton,  or  the  sublime 
oratorios  of  Handel  and  Haydn,  which  so  seldom  adorn  the  litera- 
ture of  this  world ;  but  those  poetical  and  musical  effusions  which 
are  the  spontaneous  and  natural  productions  of  the  heart,  and 
generally  pervade  the  human  family.  Those  literary  plants  have 
ever  flourished  in  all  climes,  nations,  and  tribes,  and  seem  to  be 
as  familiar  to  all  classes  as  their  household  words.  This  rich 
mine  of  natural  literature,  until  recently,  has  been  buried  in 
obscurity,  and  unknown  to  the  world,  until  Germany,  and  more 
particularly  Herder,  discovered  the  quarry,  and  opened  its  rich 
treasures  to  the  astonished  world.  The  popular  poetry  and 
music  of  nations,  particularly  the  Poles  and  other  Slavic  ooun« 
tries,  have  no  history ;  and  bat  a  few  fiunt  traces  of  ohnmologyi 
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marked  by  the  manners,  cuBtoms,  traditions,  mythology,  and  the 
most  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  The  songa  and  legends  of  the 
Poles,  in  common  nith  their  Slaric  nei^bora,  contain  many  frag- 
ments of  early  Asiatic  literature,  as  unerring  testimonials  of  thdr 
Eastern  origiu,  which  the  Serrians  and  Dalmatians  retun  more 
distinctly  than  any  other  Slavic  race. 

Human  feelings  are  substantiaDy  the  same  the  world^oTer, 
subject  to  the  various  grades  of  refinement,  under  the  progressiye 
inflnenoe  of  civilisation,  literature,  morals,  and  religion.  Hence 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the  boundless  and  varied  treasures 
of  Slavic  love  songs,  war  songs,  national  and  social  ballads  and 
melodies,  a  single  specimen  of  romance — the  peculiar  production 
of  Christianity  among  the  Teutonic  races.  The  love  which  so 
beautifully  blossoms  in  Polish  and  Slavic  songs,  is  the  natural, 
heart-felt,  overpowering  sensation  of  the  human  heart;  flowing 
freely,  and  mingled  with  all  the  various  emotions  of  the  tender 
passions ;  sometimes  perverted  by  sensuality  and  degraded  human 
nature  ;  though,  in  justice  to  the  fair  sex,  their  strains  are  more 
pure  and  elevated  than  the  masculine,  rude  ballads  of  their  lords. 
In  their  heroic  songs  we  do  not  find  the  chivalry  which  inspires 
the  martial  music  of  the  more  western  nations ;  although  some 
vestiges,  few  and  feeble,  are  met  with  among  those  Slavic  nations, 
who,  by  their  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  foreign  races, 
adopted  some  of  their  feelings,  manners,  customs,  and  tradi- 
tions. The  noble  valor  of  Homer's  heroes  differs  widely  from 
the  gigantic  heroism  of  the  Slavic  waiwodes  and  Boyars. 

In  tiie  popular  songs  of  Sarmatia,  we  find  the  musical  and 
poetical  inspiration  of  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  rudely 
and  mysteriously  amalgamated  ;  which  have  become  the  common 
oi^gan  fbr  expressing  the  revenge  of  the  oppressed,  the  servile 
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resjgnatioii  of  llie  da^,  the  hangfa^  tyramj  of  die  despot,  and 
tiie  ineolence  of  the  pane-proud  aristoorat;  together  with  the 
aetiTity  of  Asia,  the  energetio  courage  of  Europe,  the  eensnal 
fintafiam  of  Turkey,  and  the  progreonon  of  Christianity.  Aa 
might  be  expected,  the  musical  literature  of  the  Poles,  whieh 
peryades  eyery  bosom,  frequently  sings  widi  great  applause  the 
most  horrid  deeds  of  yengeanoe  and  yiolenee,  and  enoores  loud 
and  long  the  most  atrocious  barbarities  which  oyer  shocked  the 
fedings  and  chilled  the  blood  of  the  Christian.  The  ancient 
epics  of  the  Seryians,  and  the  more  modem  productions  of  the 
Poles  and  other  Slayic  nations,  are  less  barbarous,  more  eiyilised 
and  refined,  and  sometimes  contain  some  fkint  traces  of  moral 
science  and  religion. 

These  popular  melodies  of  the  Polish  peasantry,  which  are  as 
old  as  the  origin  of  their  nomadic  tribes,  and  are  as  familiar  and 
as  preyalent  as  the  atmosphere  they  breathe,  combine  in  their 
performance  all  the  leading  characteristics  of  dramatic  song.  On 
the  occasion  of  their  public  amusements,  inclading  their  night 
dances,  their  public  markets,  military  triumphs,  weddings,  and 
other  social  festiyities,  the  song  is  frequently  opened  by  ihe  yoioe 
of  a  beautifn]  peasant  girl — soon  another  follows  in  duet — now 
some  loye-sick  swain  strikes  in  his  tenor  as  a  trio — another  shortly 
after  commences  as  a  quartette — ^then  scores  of  both  male  and 
female  yoices  join  in  the  semi-chorus — and  finally,  hundreds  and 
sometimes  thousands  strike  up  the  fiall  chorus,  until  the  welkin  of 
surrounding  miles  is  filled  with  the  music  of  the  assembled  hosts, 
whose  enchanting  strains  and  oyerpowering  chorus  reyerberate 
through  the  heayons,  and  echo  on  the  distant  hills,  until  they  die 
away  en  the  wings  of  the  wind,  in  the  dim  distance  of  surround- 
ing leagues. 
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The  okarical  mmie  d  Poland,  embraoing  their  modem  com- 
podtioDS,  are  oonfined  principally  to  songSi  baUads,  glees,  waltaes, 
danoeBy  and  marches,  with  a  few  specimens  of  chorch  mnaie. 
No  oratorios,  operas,  or  higher  grades  of  composition,  haye  been 
published,  to  our  knowledge.  Their  melodies  are  frequently 
sweet  and  flowing ;  but  their  harmony,  which  consists  principally 
of  common  chords,  with  occasionally  a  minor  seventh,  is  generally 
tame,  and  indicative  of  a  limited  knowledge  of  harmonical  pro- 
greaaions,  and  varied  modulations.  Bat  Polish  mudo  never  was 
productive  of  its  legitimate  fruits  and  salutary  consequences,  ior 
the  reason  that  it  was  confined  to  low  subjects,  and  never 
reached  that  elevation  of  classical  style,  purity  of  morals,  and 
relipous  devotion,  for  which  the  art  is  naturally  designed. 


SEcnoir  XH. 

GENERAL   VIEWS   Or   POLISH   LITERATURE. 

In  reviewing  the  literature  of  Poland,  its  radical  imperfections 
and  ruinous  consequences  strike  us  with  surprise.  Their  defec* 
tive  literature  contributed  its  full  share  in  the  fidl  of  that  natioiL. 
The  stability  of  every  government,  and  the  progress  of  every 
nation,  are  founded  on  the  education  and  literature  of  the  people, 
as  comer-stones,  on  which  the  state  may  repose  with  safety. 
No  nation  has  ever  made  any  considerable  advances  in  a  welL* 
regulated  government,  where  the  people  are  not  sufficiently 
educated  to  appreciate  and  sustain  the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  freedom.  In  drawing  a  miniature  of  Polish  literature, 
one  of  its  most  prominent  features  is  its  uniform  connection  with 
the  political  fitte  of  the  country/    The  literature  of  a  people  is 
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.  always  an  mvariable  index  of  their  prosperity  or  adyersity  ;  and 
this  rule  holds  true  throughout  the  history  of  Poland.  As  far 
bade  as  their  annals  can  be  traced,  we  find  their  progress  in 
learning  advancing  or  retrograding,  as  their  oiyil,  religions,  and 
political  institutions  flonrish«d  or  decayed. 

If  we  commence  the  political  and  literary  history  of  Poland  in 
the  twelfth  century,  which  seems  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the 
several  opinions  of  different  authors,  we  shall  find  both  sympa- 
thising in  each  other's  prosperity  and  adversity  ever  afterwards. 
Starting  with  the  chronicles  of  the  state,  written  in  Latin  by 
Martin  Gallus,  in  1109  and  contbuing  with  the  annals  of 
Nicholas  Eadlubec,  who  died  in  1223 ;  and  those  of  Boguftl^ 
who  died  in  1255,  and  the  Chronicle  of  the  Popes  and  German 
Emperors,  by  Martin  Straembski,  or  Pdonius,  who  died  in  1279, 
the  same  sympathy  of  political  and  literary  interests  is  apparent 
throughout.  This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  all  their 
reliable  histories.  It  can  be  distinctly  traced  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Bishop  Naruszewioi,  published  in  1780,  under  the 
patronage  of  Government,  running  back  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  965,  from  which  time  the  history  of  Poland  is 
contained  in  contemporary  writers.  Polish  literature,  in  com- 
mon with  all  their  political  institutions,  b^^an  to  decline  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  after  a  long  cessation 
of  literary  progress,  unitedly  revived  again,  under  Casimir  the 
Great,  who  reigned  from  1333  to  1370,  and  improved  his  country 
by  building  cities,  by  compiling  a  new  code  of  laws,  by  the  orga- 
nization of  Diets,  by  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  by  found- 
ing the  university  of  Cracow.  This  institution,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1347,  and  revived  in  1400,  but  never  reached  a  flourish- 
ing condition  until  the  sixteenth  century,  formed  an  era  in  Polish 
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Ufteratore.  The  firoits  of  Caeimir's  literaiy  and  pdidcal  labozs 
ripened  slowly,  silently,  sorely,  and  nnitedly  in  tbe  same  garden, 
nntil  Polish  literature  gained  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  ami  of 
its  natiye  country. 

In  the  prosperous  reign  of  Oasmiir  lY.,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  eentoiy,  learning  began  to  be  onltiTated  by  the 
Polish  nobilify,  and  the  Latin  language  was  generally  introduced 
both  in  writing  and  speakii^.  In  a  conference  with  the  king  of 
Sweden,  in  whieh  Casimir  was  addressed  in  Latin,  his  ignorance 
of  the  language  subjected  him  to  the  mortification  of  using  % 
monk  as  his  interpreter ;  and,  after  this,  he  enjoined  ^e  study 
of  that  language  among  the  nobility,  by  a  royal  edict,  which  haa 
continued  ever  since  almost  a  liring  language  in  that  country. 

The  press,  which,  according  to  Fletcher,  was  first  established 
in  Cracow  in  1474,  formed  another  important  literary  era.  It  is 
stated  by  some  writers  that  there  is  a  work  bearing  date,  Cracow, 
1465  ;  but,  according  to  Salvandy,  the  press  in  the  monasteiy  of 
Olivia,  was  the  first.  Immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
printing,  the  Polish  language  began  to  be  cultivated  and  used  by 
authors  in  some  of  the  most  elegant  compositions  of  their  poetry 
and  prose.  Schools  were  established  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  sons  of  the  nobility,  to  which  a  few  peasants  had  access, 
under  aristooratio  patronage.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors  of  this  reign  was  Kromer,  the  historian,  called  the  Livy 
of  Poland,  and  the  fortunate  son  of  a  peasant,  who  was  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Warmia  and  Janicki,  and  crowned  by  Pope 
Clement  YII.,  with  a  laurel-wreath,  in  honor  of  his  great  literary 
attainments.  In  the  same  galaxy  of  literary  stars,  shines  most 
conspicuously  the  name  of  Oregoxy  of  Sanok,  i^B  Polish  Bacon, 
irtio  was  bom  about  the  year  1400.    He  held  a  professorship  in 
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did  miTendty  of  Cnoow  for  some  time  with  distinetioQ ;  in 
which  he  iatrodueed  a  spirit  of  liberal  and  independent  inqoiiy, 
worthy  of  a  better  and  more  advanoed  age.  He  repudiated  the 
Bcholastio  dialect,  ridionled  aetrology,  and  introdnced  a  simple 
and  logical  mode  of  reasoning.  He  was  a  great  admirer  and 
patron  of  el^g^t  learning,  and  was  the  irst  who  introduced  the 
works  of  Virgfl  into  the  literary  circles  of  Poland.* 

During  the  reigns  of  the  two  Sigismonds,  between  1507  and 
1572,  the  true  national  literature  of  Poland  commenced  ;  and,  in 
a  short  time,  made  a  wonderful  progress  in  connection  with  the 
political  institntions  of  the  country.  The  Refimnation,  which 
was  then  extending  its  renoyating,  enlightening,  and  moral 
influence  to  every  nation  of  Europe,  directly  or  indirectly-^ 
although  its  religious  jHincipIes  were  not  adopted  in  Poland^ 
met  with  the  silent  fayor  of  the  gOTcmment,  by  extending  reli- 
^us  tcderation,  by  introducing  greater  freedom  of  thought,  and 
a  more  refined  literature.  In  this  period,  the  great  genius  and 
astounding  discoveries  of  Oopemicus,  shone  Ibrth  through  the 
murky  clouds  of  the  dark  ages— 

"  velut  inter  ignes 
Lumt  minonsar" 

and  as  the  precursor  of  Newton,  established  a  new  and  brighter 
era  io  the  history  of  science,  as  his  life,  which  is  briefly  sketched 
in  another  chapter,  clearly  shows.  Nor  can  we  with  excusable 
silence  omit  the  name  of  Adam  Zaluzhanski,  the  Polish  Linnseus, 
who,  in  the  same  age,  published  a  work  of  great  merit  on  natural 
history,  entitled  ''  Methodus  Herbaria,'^  in  which  is  found  his 
sexual  arrangement  of  plants.  | 

•  Fletcher,  50. 

t  Fletcher,  56 ;  Encydopodia  Americaaa,  X.,  909. 
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At  this  time  there  were  proMbly  more  printing  preBsee  in 
Polftnd  than  there  have  been  at  any  time  since,  or  than  there 
were  in  anj  other  European  state  at  that  time.  There  were 
dghty-three  towns  where  they  printed  books ;  and  there  were 
Mty  presses  in  Oraoow.  At  this  time  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
Poland  was  general,  and  allowed  the  free  publication  of  all  the 
writings  of  the  contending  sects,  which  could  not  be  printed 
elsewhere ;  and  this  cironmstanee  gave  rise  to  the  great  multi- 
plicity of  publishing-Jiouses.  While  tiie  light  of  the  Refer- 
mati(m  was  dissipating  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  rend- 
ing the  political  elements  of  states,  Pcdand  receiyed  and  pro- 
tected the  different  sects  of  foreign  nations ;  and  aU  parties  were 
allowed  to  repose  quietiy  in  the  bosom  of  Sarmatia,  where  all 
were  freely  allowed  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
Catholics  printed  their  books  at  Cracow,  Posen,  Lublin,  and 
elsewhere ;  while  the  followers  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
published  theirs  at  Paniowica,  Pombrowa,  and  Ssamotuly ;  the 
Beformers  at  Pinciow,  Bnesc,  Elnyssyn,  and  Nieswiex;  the 
Arians,  at  Rakow  and  Zaslow  ;  and  the  Greek  Church  in  Lithu- 
ania, at  Ostrow,  and  Wilna.*' 

As  early  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  few  of  the  Polish 
nobility  were  distinguished  scholars,  particularly  as  linguists 
When  the  ambassadors  yisited  Paris,  to  announce  the  election 
of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  they  astonished  the  iiite  of 
the  French  court  by  their  long,  costly  robes,  expensive  fur  caps, 
splendid  sabres,  arrows  and  quivers — ^by  the  sumptuousness  of 
their  equipage,  the  scabbards  of  their  swords  adorned  with 
jewels,  their  bridles,  saddles,  and  glittering  housings,  and  by 
their  dignified  manners.    But  the  surprise  of  all  who  had  any 
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litaraiy  taste  WM  greatly  inoreased  at  the  beauty,  ease,  and  ele- 
gance with  which  they  used  the  Latin,  French,  German,  and 
Italian  languages,  which  were  as  fuoiliar  to  them  as  their  yema- 
cnlar  tongue.  Of  all  the  French  ambassadors  who  had  been 
appointed  to  represent  the  honor  of  the  French  nation  in  oonnoil 
with  the  Polish  ambassadors,  only  two  men  of  rank  at  court  could 
answer  them  in  Latfa — namely,  the  baron  of  Millau,  and  the 
marqnis  of  Castlenau-Maurissiere.  The  reign  of  John  Casimir 
was  unfavorable  to  Polish  literature.  Batory  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  spread  of  leaminir,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Jesuits ;  and  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III.  had  furnished  seven 
hundred  Polish  authors.  The  Polish  language  was  more  gene* 
rally  diffused  in  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and  other  parts  of  Poland, 
where  the  Russian  dialect  had  before  been  taught ;  but,  during 
the  stormy  reign  of  Casimir,  literature  rapidly  languished ,  and  the 
incursions  of  the  Swedes,  Cossacks,  and  Tartars,  destroyed  and 
carried  away  the  libraries,  broke  up  all  literary  society,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  science  and  education  throu^out  the 
country.* 

In  the  reign  of  John  Sobieski,  Polish  literature  again  revived  ; 
and  since  his  day  has  generally  been  cultivated  by  the  nobility. 
The  slothful  and  voluptuous  reign  of  Augustus,  subsequently 
embarrassed  the  progress  of  science  for  a  time  ;  but  the  adminis- 
tration of  Stanislas,  the  philosopher,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
restored  the  cause  of  science.  The  bishops  Zaluski,  and  the 
Abb^  Konarski,  who  followed  Stanislas  to  France,  returned  to 
Poland,  with  increased  enthusiasm  for  the  pursuits  of  leaniing, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  literature  throughout  their  country. 
Zaluski,  bishop  of  Eiow,  travelled  through  all  the  states  of  the 

f  Fletcher,  61  80, 
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ocmtaiient  in  quest  of  books  and  maniiscripts ;  devodng  hk  time, 
propsTtj,  aod  resources  for  this  worthy  purpose;  and,  after 
gathering  a  library  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumea, 
he  made  a  present  of  it  to  his  goyemment,  as  a  public  library. 
The  exertions  of  Konanski  were  equally  liberal  and  pnuseworihy 
in  ike  noble  cause  of  literature.  He  was  a  member  of  the  society 
of  the  Piarists — ^an  order  which  had  been  established  in  Poland  in 
1642,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits.  He  founded 
a  college  in  Warsaw  at  his  own  expense.  As  a  bold  reformer, 
he  wrote  and  published  several  works  on  learning,  politics,  and 
religion ;  he  introduced  the  true  spirit  of  the  drama,  and  liberated 
education  from  the  shackles  of  the  Jesuits.  ^^  His  exertions 
were  at  first  as  the  small  pebble  that  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ;  but 
they  soon  spread  wider  and  wider  throughout  Poland ;  and  all  the 
glorious  attempts  since  made  at  enlightened  reform  in  literature  and 
policy,  may  be  said  to  ha?e  owed  their  existence  to  him."* 

Under  the  usurpations  and  persecutions  of  the  Polish  patriots 
by  Catharine,  the  Tcnerable  Zaluski,  bishop  of  Kiow,  who  had 
restored  learning  in  Poland,  and  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to 
the  cause  of  literature  and  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  was 
arrested  and  banished  to  Siberia,  under  a  Russian  edict,  wiiidi 
forbade  the  mention  of  his  name  forever. 

Alexander  patronized  Polish  literature ;  and  the  university  of 
Wilna  flourished  more  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  than  at 
any  former  period.  He  established  public  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  univenuty,  and  appropriated  the  ancient  revenues 
of  Lithuania  for  their  support ;  and  Wilna  became  the  habitation 
of  learned  men,  where  education  was  freely  cultivated. 

From  1575  to  1686,  in  the  active  reign  of  Stephen  Batory, 

*  Pletdber,  122»  141, 140, 16S. 
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tte  maroh  of  litertture  gradually  advaaoed  with  the  poHtteal 
interests  of  the  oonntry ;  and  in  the  subseqaent  reigns,  John 
Zamoyski,  the  royal  general,  oontribnted  liberaUy  to  the  cause  of 
soienoe,  by  his  own  example,  and  by  the  establishment  of  literary 
mstitntioDS.  Under  the  feeUe  reign  of  the  Swedish  Sigtsmnndi 
and  the  Saxon  princes,  Polish  literature  made  bnt  little  progress ; 
Vat  it  again  reviTed  with  vigor  nnder  the  administration  of  the 
accomplished  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  and  retained  its  ground  until 
the  final  conquest  of  the  nation.  The  literature  of  Poland  is  not 
Tery  yaluable  ia  a  scientific  point  of  view,  although  it  has  pro* 
duced  many  excellent  works  in  this  department  oi  learning  ;  but 
its  purely  national  character  never  falls  to  excite  great  interest. 
In  Poland,  as  in  all  other  states,  society  and  learning  are  mutually 
dependent,  and  rise  or  hH  together.  The  literature  of  the  conn* 
try  was  confined  principally  to  philology,  including  foreign  and 
domestic  languages ;  Greek,  Latin,  Oermaa,  French,  Italian, 
and  the  Pdlish  languages ;  also  history,  poetry,  music,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  painting.  But  philosophy,  mathematics,  moral 
science,  political  economy,  law,  medicine,  and  the  physical 
sciences  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Oopemicus  and  a  few 
others,  met  with  very  little  success.* 

The  principal  historians  are  Stryikowski,  Stanislas  Onechow* 
ski,  Mart.  Kromer,  Job.  Demetr,  Sulikowski,  Stanislaus  Eobier« 
lycki,  Piaseeki,  Yespaman  Koehowski,  and  the  Jesuit  Narusnwics. 
The  latter  is  distinguished  for  deep  research,  critical  aonteness, 
and  great  beauty  and  ease  of  style.  He  commenced  the  general 
history  of  the  Poles,  which  has  been  continued  by  the  royal 
Warsaw  society  of  smences. 

Niemcewioi,  known  as  a  statesman,  a  warrior,  and  a  poet,  has 

*  Eacyl.  Ameri^  X,  809. 
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published  national  and  hiatorical  Bongs,  witli  mtudc  and  engrar- 
ings.  The  works  of  Joh.  Kochanowski,  who  was  born  in  1550,  and 
died  in  1584,  are  the  oldest  and  best  specimens  of  Polish  poetry ; 
and,  for  pure  and  noble  stjle,  beaufy  of  yersification,  deiicacj 
and  feeling,  were  ezoelled  but  bj  few  authors  of  the  age.  Thej 
contain  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  a  didactic  poem  on  chess, 
songs,  elegies,  and  epigrams.  But  the  prince-bishop  Ignathifl 
Erasioki,  who  died  in  1802,  was  probably  the  best  of  the  Polish 
poets.  The  poetry  of  Poland  excelled  all  other  branches  of 
literature. 

Count  Potocki  has  earned  reputation  by  his  history  of  the  fine 
arts,  by  his  rhetoric,  and  hj  his  political  and  occaaonal  speeches. 
Count  Seb.  Sierakowski  has  published  a  yaluable  work  on  archi- 
tecture. Bratymowioi  published  a  work  on  agriculture,  and  was 
disUnguished  for  his  valuable  services  in  draining  the  marshes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pinsk ;  and  for  his  plan  for  the  union  of  the  navi- 
gable rivers  of  Poland.  Important  works  on  geology  and  heraldry 
have  been  contributed  by  Barth.  Paprocki,  Okolski,  and  Casp. 
Niesiecki.  Stanislaus  is  celebrated  for  his  useful  works  on 
politics  and  education.  As  early  as  1777,  Andr.  Zamoyski  com- 
piled a  code  of  Polish  laws  at  the  request  of  the  Diet,  who  after- 
wards unwisely  rejected  it,  Kluk.  Ladowski,  and  JundziU  were 
respectable  authors  on  natural  history.  The  most  distinguished 
orators  of  Poland  were  Lachowski  and  Wyrwicz,  whose  works 
are  well  known  in  Europe  by  translations. 

The  old  Polish  authors  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Sigismund 
Augustus  and  Stephen  Batory,  are  generally  regarded  as  the  best 
classic  writers  ;  although  the  eighteenth  century  has  made  many 
valuable  improvements  in  their  language  and  general  literature. 
The  most  distinguished  writers  of  this  old  class  are,  Joh.  Eocha- 
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nowdciy  Skarga,  Wuiok,  Bialobrseski,  Gornioki,  Staniskfi  Gro- 
chowski,  Seb.  Petryci,  Joh.  Janoseowski,  Cyprian  Basjlik,  Mart. 
Blasowski,  Mart.  Bielski,  and  others. 

Among  the  principal  modem  classical  prose  writers  of  Poland 
may  be  numbered  Ignatius  Krasioki,  Joh.  Sniadecki,  NamsBewicZy 
Skraetnski,  Jodlowski,  Cxacki,  Louis  Osinski,  Stanislas  Potocki, 
Albertrandi,  Karpinski,  Dmoohowski,  Alb.  Sweykowski,  and 
others. 

The  best  seleotion  from  the  classical  authors  of  Poland  is  a 
work  which  appeared  at  Warsaw,  in  several  Yolumes,  called  the 
Wybor  Pisar^zotD  Polskich.  Polish  literature  has  received 
important  aid  from  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Science 
at  Warsaw,  which  has  published  several  volumes  of  transactions. 
In  1815,  three  literary  journals  in  the  Polish  language  were  pub* 
lished  at  Warsaw,  Wilna,  and  Lemberg;  and  in  1818  there 
were  six. 

A  few  of  the  nobility  of  Poland  have  bestowed  considerable 
attention  to  learning  since  the  twelfth  century,  which  was 
gradually  diffosed  among  the  aristocracy,  to  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  the  peasantiy ;  and,  since  the  general  peace  of  1815, 
by  means  of  learned  societies,  and  periodical  publications  and  jour- 
nals, the  educational  interests  of  Poland  have  improved,  notwith- 
standing the  arbitrary  censorship.  Warsaw,  Wiloa,  Cracow, 
Lemberg,  Posen,  and  Breslau,  have  long  been  the  central  points 
of  learning.  Profound  linguists  in  modem  times  have  labored 
to  develope  the  Polish  language,  and  purify  it  from  foreign  terms, 
with  which  it  has  long  been  adulterated.  A  literary  history  of 
all  the  Slavonic  nations  was  commenced  several  years  since  by 
Linde,  at  Warsaw,  aided  by  several  distinguished  scholars. 
Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  odleot  the  historical  doeuments 
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of  former  times  whieh  are  stQl  in  exifltenoe,  and  to  obtain  better 
editions  of  old  auihorB.  Bandtke's  History  of  Poland,  in  tiie 
Polish  language,  appeared  in  a  new  edition,  in  two  Tolnmes,  at 
Cracow  and  Warsaw,  in  1823. 

The  Mammenia  Rtgtm  Polonia  Craeamemia  has  been  issued 
in  numbers^  at  Warsaw,  eommencing  in  1822,  containing  engrar- 
ings,  fllnstrated  by  a  text  in  Polish,  Latm,  and  French.  The 
Polish  nation  have  done  themselyes  great  honor  by  erecting  to 
the  memory  of  the  immortal  Kosoinsko,  at  Cracow,  a  monnment 
of  stupendons  proportions,  in  the  old  Sarmatian  style,  consisting 
of  a  hill  one  hoadred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

Nor  have  literary  collections  been  entirely  ne^ected  in  Poland. 
Many  of  the  wealthy  and  learned  nobles  haye  devoted  their  Hyea 
and  fortunes  liberally  to  making  these  oollections.  Count  Stan- 
islas Potocki,  who  superintended  the  department  of  publie 
instniotion  from  1803  to  1821,  set  the  worthy  example  of  throw- 
ing open  these  collections  to  the  public  use ;  and  a  library  of 
forty  thousand  yolumes,  including  many  yery  yaluable  works,  was 
collected  principally  by  Linde,  in  18  Id,  from  the  suppressed 
monas^ries. 

Among  the  authors  who  are  the  fityorites  of  the  Poles,  are  Fs. 
Earpinski,  Trembeoki,  Stanislaus  Zachowitsch,  Julius  Nieoice- 
wici,  General  Boguslawski,  Count  F.  Wenzyk,  and  Count  Alex. 
Fredro. 

The  exact  and  experimental  sciences  have  also  receiyed  more 
attention  of  later  years.  Macieiowski,  Budny,  and  Sanwieki, 
haye  written  on  jurisprudence;  and  the  present  uaiyersity  of 
Warsaw  arose  from  the  law  seho<^  founded  by  Count  Lubiea- 
skL 
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The  QBiTersity  of  Warsaw,  and  the  meet  cBatmgniahed  in 
Poknd,  was  founded  in  1776,  by  Staniaka  Angnains,  in  whioh  la 
Uvght  a  rariety  of  langnages — embracing  the  Poliah,  the  French, 
ihe  German  and  Latin  languages ;  also  mathematics,  in  all  its 
branches,  fortification,  military  tactics,  history,  etc.  It  was 
originally  deaigned  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  nobiKty, 
and  has  ever  been  confined  ahnost  ezclnsiTely  to  that  object, 
except  a  few  foreigneiti.  This  institution  was  aboii^ed  and 
re-modeUed  by  Alexander  m  1816.  There  are  but  few  muTerai* 
ties  in  Europe  more  liberally  endowed  than  that  of  Warsaw.  It 
has  forty-two  profesaors,  who  are  divided  into  flre  iaeulties, 
divinity,  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  physical  science,  the 
fine  arts  and  literature.  Many  of  the  professors  are  distinguished 
authors  and  gentkmen  of  great  literary  distinction.  The  num- 
ber of  students  has  always  been  respectable ;  though  not  equal 
to  the  means  and  facilities  of  the  institution.* 

The  university  of  Oraoow,  once  the  great  school  of  the  north, 
fioimded  by  Casimir  the  Great,  which  has  long  been  frequented 
by  crowds  of  students,  was  broken  up  during  the  wars  and  civil 
commotions,  and  all  attempts  to  restore  it  to  its  former  splendor 
have  fkiled.  It  haa,  however,  at  present  thirty  professors,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  aeventy-six  students. 

Formerly  the  schools  and  educational  intereats  of  Poland  were 
restricted  to  the  nobility  only,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
xeligbns  orders — ^the  Laaarists,  Piarists,  and  Jesuits.  Previous  to 
tiie  partitiicm,  they  founded  a  few  gymnasia  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  some  common  and  country  schools ;  but 
never  had  any  weQ  organised  school  system.  During  the  exist* 
ence  <tf  the  grand-duchy  of  Poland,  worthy  intentions  were 

•  £dmbui|;h  EncydoiNKlia,  Art  Poland. 
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avowed  to  provide  for  ihe  general  edncation  of  the  chfldren  of 
both  sexes ;  but  they  all  failed  in  preliminary  discnssions,  and 
never  were  executed ;  and  the  final  snbjeotion  of  Poland  to  the 
Bnssian  power,  has  forever  blighted  aU  hopes  of  any  general, 
well-organiaed  system  of  eduoatbn  in  that  ooontry,  under  the 
present  government.* 

A  few  of  the  libraries  in  Poland,  both  public  and  private,  were 
extensive  and  highly  valuable.  The  library  of  one  of  the  kings 
contained  forty-five  thousand  volumes,  and  the  library  of  the 
bishops  embraced  two  hundred  thousand  volumes ;  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  pictures,  were  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  in 
Russia,  after  the  final  conquest.  The  care  of  packing  the 
famous  library  of  the  Zaluski,  which  ^longed  to  the  republic, 
and  contained,  exclusive  of  duplicates,  two  hundred  thousand 
volttmes,  was  committed  to  the  Cossacks.  Their  love  of  litera- 
ture was  so  indifferent,  that  they  threw  many  of  the  works  into 
the  street,  burned  others,  and  packed  the  remainder  in  eonfosed 
heaps  in  old  chests  and  insecure  boxes.  This  valuable,  but 
mutilated  cargo,  during  its  conveyance  to  St.  Petersburg,  in 
sledges,  frequently  received  additional  injuries  from  the  burstmg 
of  the  boxes  in  which  the  books  were  inclosed ;  while  the  barba- 
rous soldiers  picked  up  the  precious  and  abused  volumes,  and 
pressed  them  down  with  the  points  of  their  sabres,  ignorant  <^  any 
better  method  of  discharging  the  duties  of  librarian.! 

The  great  misfortune  of  Poland  in  their  literary  matters  has 
ever  been  a  want  of  the  general  education  of  the  masses,  and 
particularly  the  peasantry.  Previous  to  S^idas  PoniiUowski, 
no  efforts  were  made  for  educating  the  lower  classes,  who  are 


I  *  American  Encyclopaedia,  XI.,  259. 
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almost  desthnte  of  leuniog ;  and  very  litde  progreas  has  been 
made  in  the  education  of  the  common  people  even  to  the  present 
day.  Poland  has  prodaoed  many  distinguished  scholars  and 
writers  in  yarions  departments  of  learning.  Copemicns  was  ihe 
first  sound  astronomer.  Yitello,  of  the  diirteenth  oentary^  was 
the  first  in  Europe  who  investigated  the  theory  of  light,  and 
demonstrated  its  fundamendal  principles.  The  Polish  language, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Russian,  the  Bohemian,  the  Wend  and 
Skvontan  dialects  of  lUyria,  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
reduced  to  4  written  language ;  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by 
numerous  harsh  consonants,  and  therefore,  difficult  for  the  pro- 
nunciation of  strangers. 

The  most  elFecttve  means  for  the  cultivation  and  general  diffii- 
aion  of  knowledge  are  sdiools;  comprehending  universities, 
eoUeges,  academies,  common  schools,  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions. These  literary  institutions  form  the  most  powerful  element 
of  modem  society.  This  mighty  engine  of  modem  improvement 
is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  and  has  been  slow  and  sure  in  its 
progress.  The  great  benefits  of  schools  are  mostly  confined  to  a 
yery  small  portion  of  our  globe ;  and  principally  within  the  limits 
of  Grcrmany,  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  the  United  States 
ci  America.  The  absence  of  common  school  education  in 
Poland,  has  produced  the  same  effects  in  that  country  as  in  all 
others,  where  the  general  education  of  the  masses  has  been 
neglected.  In  looking  through  the  history  of  schools,  their 
origin,  progress,  ituid  offsets,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
note  how  slowly,  laboriously,  and  usefully  they  have  exerted  their 
influence,  by  diffusing  knowledge  in  a  thousand  channels,  until 
civil  society  has  reached  its  present  state  of  improvement.  In 
eiriy  antiquity,  education  and  instruction  were  entirely  confined 
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to  die  domertio  oirbte.  Afianrardta'i  where  priesdy  or  tojA 
deepoikm  pre'vmiled,  sohools  ware  first  estaUished  for  the  seme  <tf 
the  great,  the  nobility,  and  for  the  priests.  Moees  reoei^ed  his 
edaoatioB  in  a  sohool  of  priests  in  Egypt ;  Cyrus  the  €hreat  was 
edvcated  in  a  Persian  ooart;  the  Indian  BrahroiDa  taaght  m 
eeeret  sebools;  the  sohools  of  Palestine  were  taaght  hy  tin 
prophets  and  these  learned  in  the  Seriptores;  and,  at  later 
periods,  instmctioiis  were  given  in  the  synagogoes  ta^d  the  sehools 
of  the  rabbles.  These  sehools  were  aeoessible  to  fow ;  and  oon- 
yenaticm,  reading,  eommitting  to  memoiy,  and  heanng  the 
ezidanation  <^  saered  books,  eonstitnted  the  osiibI  oonree  ef 
study  and  means  of  edneation  in  these  sehools.  The  Greeks 
advaneed  a  step  tether ;  and,  as  early  as  500  B.  C,  boys  and 
girls,  in  the  Qreek  cities,  were  tanght  reading,  writing,  and  aritfe- 
metio,  under  the  eare  of  the  parents— except  in  Sparta;  wUle 
the  country  people  remained  in  great  ignorance.  A  similar  stale 
of  education  prevailed  in  Rome,  which  had  schools  for  boys  in 
the  cities  300  B.  0. ;  and,  from  the  age  of  Csosar,  who  eonforred 
the  rights  of  citiienship  on  teachers,  the  higher  institntioBe  of 
the  grammarians  prevailed  in  a  limited  extent.  But  we  lock  in 
vain  for  any  regular  sohool  system  vnong  the  ancient  nations. 
The  emperor  Yespmask  was  the  first  who  established  public  pro» 
fesBorships  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  with  salaries  attached  to 
them,  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  public  advice  ; 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  in  150  A.  D.,  founded  imperial  schools  in 
the  larg^  cities  of  the  Boman  empire,  which  resembled  the 
Oerman  gymnasia.  Public  schools,  under  sectarian  and  political 
control  for  the  exeluAve  benefit  of  the  nobility,  the  wealthy,  and 
the  great,  of  limited  numbers  and  means,  constituted  the  state  cf 
during  the  dark  ages.    This  was  the  chacaetsr  of  dbe 
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Polish  flehoob;  and  ihey  never  emei]ged  from  the  paralyiug 
influenee  of  the  schook  and  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
prevailed  in  Europe  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  degraded  literatore  of  the  dark  ages  is  a  sombrons  and 
ehilling  theme  of  meditation.  No  one  can  sit  down  midway 
between  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  nineteenth  centary, 
and  compare  the  present  state  of  learning,  civiliaation,  and  society, 
with  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the 
five  centuries  next  previous  and  following,  without  mingled  feel- 
ings of  joy  for  the  present  and  deep  regret  for  the  past.  In  the 
melancholy  retrospect,  we  see  the  noble  powers  of  man,  which 
the  race  has  possessed  ever  since  their  first  bestowment  in  Eden, 
alternately  growing  and  decaying,  like  the  flowers  of  the 
American  prairie  in   the  fertile   soil  of  the  far  west ;  without 

culture,  without  utility,  and  finally  producing  a  most  poisonous 

* 

miasma,  which  spreads  death  over  the  country,  and  renders  it 
Bufit  and  dangerous  for  the  abode  of  man.  The  ignorance  of  the 
dark  ages  was  not  confined,  in  its  Uighting  consequences,  to  any 
age  or  country,  as  Poland  has  learned  to  her  sorrow.  Its  bane- 
ful influence  has  been  insidiously  diffused  throughout  the  habitable 
globe,  and  has  contaminated  the  literature,  society,  government, 
laws,  civiliBation,  and  morals  of  every  nation  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  The  history  of  ignorance  is  a  history  of  darkness,  vice, 
malevolence,  war,  rapine,  destruction,  misery,  and  death.  The 
moral  darkness  of  antiquity,  which  for  more  than  fifly  centuries 
shrouded  human  society,  was  occasionally  penetrated  with  a  lew 
rays  of  intellectual  light,  which  shone  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome ;  yet,  their  influence  was  so  feeble,  that  like  the  fiftint 
glimmer  of  a  taper  in  a  dark  night,  it  served  only  to  render  the 
surrounding  darkness  visible;  until  even  this  small  light  was 
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eztingaiflhed  by  ihe  more  dense  darkness  which  filled  llie  world 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  fifth  eeotnry  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  nnmerons  barbarous  hordes  of  the  norUi 
and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  north-western  parts  of  Asia, 
overran  and  subdued  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  empire — at 
that  time  the  citadel  of  literature  for  the  world ;  and  in  their 
ruthless  march  overturned  and  almost  annihilated  every  monu- 
ment of  science  and  art,  which  then  adorned  the  world.  Their 
progress  was  marked  by  blood  and  devastation,  equally  regardless 
of  all  things  sacred  or  profane,  barbarous  or  refined.  ^^  Amidst 
the  din  of  war,  the  burning  of  cities,  the  devastation  of  provinces, 
the  convulsions  of  nations,  the  ruin  of  empires,  and  ihe  slaughter 
of  millions,  the  voice  of  reason  and  religion  was  scarcely  heard  ; 
science  was  abandoned ;  useful  knowledge  was  set  at  naught ; 
every  benevolent  feeling  and  every  moral  principle  was  trampled 
under  foot.  The  earth  seemed  little  else  than  one  great  field  of 
battle  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  instead  of  cultivating  (he  peaceful  arts 
and  sciences,  and  walking  hand  in  hand  to  a  blessed  immortality, 
assumed  the  character  of  demons,  and  gave  vent  to  the  most 
fiend-like  and  ferocious  passions,  till  they  appeared  almost  on  the 
brink  of  total  extermination."* 

After  this  general  work  of  death — ^the  death  of  literature  and 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  everything  dear  to  humanity — 
the  moral  world  closed  its  eyes  in  despair,  and  lay  down  to  the 
slumbers  of  a  thousand  years ;  until  the  voice  of  Luther,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  roused  the  dormant  energies  of  man 
to  the  light  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  The  voiee  of  the  great 
moral  reformer  was  soon  heard  by  Copernicus,  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  other  literary  reformers ;  and  learning  assumed  its  proper 
*  Dick  on  the  Genenl  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  XL 
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rank,  and  wielded  its  legilamate  power  in  ci^  sooiety.  Bui 
nnfbrtnnate  Poland  never  awoke  from  the  long  slninbers  of  the 
dark  ages  \  All  her  institations,  her  gOTemment,  laws,  litera- 
ture, comUferce,  religion,  manners  and  customs,  ever  retained  the 
fatal  stamp  of  the  age  of  darkness  and  ignorance ;  and  this  made 
the  difference  hetween*  Poland  and  the  other  European  states, 
which  now  rank  so  high  in  learning  and  national  glory. 

There  is  an  indispensaUe  connection  hetween  the  nature  of 
man,  and  the  nature  and  design  of  learning  and  wisdom.  The 
former  is  a  being  to  be  nourished,  improved,  developed,  and 
perfected ;  the  latter  is  the  aliment  of  his  progressive  existence- 
Man  is  a  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  mortal,  and  immortal  being ; 
and  all  his  powers  and  faculties  are  dependent  on  knowledge  of 
some  kind,  for  their  due  improvement  and  enjoyment.  His 
physical  and  mortal  nature  is  directly  dependent  on  the  laws  of 
health  or  medical  science ;  and  all  the  animal  propensities  may 
be  greatly  improved,  and  rendered  more  subservient  to  human 
happiness  by  education.  The  intellectual,  moral,  and  immortal 
constitution  of  human  beings,  during  an  endless  existence,  dei-ives 
its  principal  enjoyment  from  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  and  his  works ;  which  may  be  acquired  in  this  life  and 
the  life  to  come.  Human  happiness  is  so  inseparably  connected 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  that  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  true  bliss  derived  from  ignorance.  Human 
and  divine  authority  harmonise  in  the  conclusion,  that  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients  of  future  happiness  will  be  the  continued 
acquisition  of  that  wisdom,  wluch  will  reveal  more  extensively 
and  more  perfectly  the  character  of  Crod  and  fiOs  works. 

The  arts,  sciences,  and  general  literature,  are  so  harmoniously 
combined  as  to  form  one  connected  whole ;  and  must  be  so  learned 
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•ad  pnetised.  The  elementary  prinoiples  of  iifttinrel^  moral,  and 
jadieial  law  most  form  the  basis  of  even  a  oommon  sohool  eduoa- 
tion ;  at  least,  so  far  as  ordinary  practical  utility  is  oonoemed. 
The  first  principles  of  natural  science — ^indading  language,  botli 
spoken  and  written,  arithmetic,  agriculture,  mechanical  arts  and 
commerce;  the  moral  sciences,  embracing  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  and  theology ;  judicial  learning-— comprehending  poll* 
tical  economy,  government,  national  law,  municipal  law,  human 
rights,  the  law  of  freedom,  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  funda^ 
mental  prinoiples  of  jurisprudence,  are  contained  in  the  text- 
books of  the  oommon  school  system  of  Gknnany,  England, 
Scotland,  and  America.  But  this  state  of  literature  never  prevailed 
in  Poland.  They  cultivated  their  own  national  literature — ^the 
history  of  their  country,  their  language,  their  poetry  and  fiction  ; 
but  the  physical  sciences,  the  moral  sciences,  government  and 
law,  received  little  or  no  attention,  saving  a  few  individual  ezcep- 
tiottS  ;  and  in  this  consisted  the  serious  defects  of  Polish  litera- 
ture. They  were  ignorant  of  the  moral  sciences,  of  government, 
law,  and  order;  and  this  ignorance  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  all  their  misfortones,  and  of  their  final  concjuest  and 
ruin. 

The  Poles,  in  common  with  all  the  other  early  nations  of 
Europe,  were  a  remarkably  superstitious  people ;  and,  while  the 
elevating  and  improring  influence  of  modem  science  redeemed 
and  relieved  the  other  nations  of  Europe  from  their  superstitious 
degradation,  the  law  and  defective  literature  of  Poland  left  them 
a  prey  to  their  visionary  notions  and  vain  fears. 

The  Poles.,  for  a  long  time  in  many  sectbns  of  the  country, 
refbsed  to  use  iron  or  any  metallic  substance  on  their  ploughs  and 
instruments  of  husbandry,  fearing  it  mi^t  injure  the  tender 
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boflom  of  their  mother  earth.  Under  the  same  ignorant  and 
imaginary  infinenoe,  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  in  heaven  and 
earth,  have  been  arrayed  in  the  same  saperstitioxiB  terrors.  An 
eolipse  of  the  moon  or  sun  filled  them  with  the  greatest  conster- 
nation, and  the  worst  fears  of  some  awfiil  catastrophe  about  to 
be£Edl  them.  Sympathising  with  the  body  eclipsed,  which  they 
belieyed  to  be  sickening  or  dying,  by  the  influence  of  evil  incan- 
tations, the  ignorant  and  horror-struck  spectators  sought  to 
relieve  the  suffering  sun  or  moon  by  loud  cries  and  horrid  excla- 
mations, the  sounding  of  trumpets,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
beating  of  brazen  vessels,  in  order  to  breidc  the  enchantment  and 
prevent  the  eclipsed  body  from  hearing  the  noise  and  cries  of 
the  witches.  The  blaze  of  comets,  the  aurora  borealls  or  north- 
em  lights,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  untimely  fall  of  snow,  were 
gazed  upon  by  the  trembling  inhabitants  with  great  astonishment ; 
whose  perverted  imagination  pictured  to  their  false  vision  armies 
mingling  in  fierce  oombat,  fields  streaming  with  blood,  Mien  states, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  pestilences,  and  other  dreadful  calami- 
ties. The  judicial  astrology  of  the  Poles  and  other  nations,  is  the 
oflbpring  of  the  same  ignorance.  The  trial  by  battle,  the  crime 
of  witchcraft,  and  the  decision  of  judimal  rights  by  games  of 
'hazard,  by  dreams,  prejudice  and  bribery,  have  a  similar  origin. 
These  silly  superstitions,  and  hundreds  of  others  equally  dis- 
graceful, were  evw  provident  in  Sarmatia  and  modem  Poland, 
and  have  oost  them  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  wealth.* 

The  pernicious  efieots  of  Polish  literature  are  seen  in  their 
medical  science,  aad  the  peculiar  and  unnecessary  diseases  of  the 
country.  The  Poles  haive  ever  been  exposed  to  a  greater  number 
of  diseases  thaa  thetr  nei^bors ;  although  their  natural  strength 

^  Stephen,  11.,  185. 
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and  physical  consiitatioii  geuenilly  received  inereated  vigor  from 
the  hardy  way  in  which  they  were  hrought  up.  The  peenliar 
maladies  of  the  conntry  are  properly  attrihnted  to  the  want  of 
agricultare,  the  quality  of  the  air,  which  is  poisomed  and  rendered 
unwholesome  by  large,  stagnant,  and  nnmerous  marshes,  to  the 
absence  of  good  water,  and  the  uncleimly  and  vicious  habits  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  malignant  diseases 
in  Poland  are  unknown  in  Russia  ;  and  the  maladies,  common  to 
both  nations,  are  both  contagious  and  dangerous  in  Poland, 
although  the  Russian  parallel  is  the  highest.* 

With  the  exception  of  small-pox,  endemic  diseases  seldom  pre- 
vail. This  complaint  has  been  more  fktal  in  Pc^and  than  any 
other  country  known  in  the  history  of  the  malady.  The  cause  is 
owing  principally  to  improper  medical  treatment,  bad  diet,  and 
their  manners  and  habits  of  living.  Both  the  healthy  and 
diseased  are  crowded  together  in  large  numbers,  in  small,  filthy 
hovels  used  as  dwellings,  where  the  fetid  vapcn-s  which  are 
exhaled,  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  apartment,  all  con^ire  in 
increasing  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  untO  the  mortality  reached 
the  proportion  of  six  or  seven  to  ten.  The  miserable  survivors 
of  this  pestilence  are  frequently  frightfully  disfigured  and  blinded  ; 
and  this  explains  why  there  are  more  blind  people  in  Poland 
than  in  any  other  state  of  Europe. 

The  prevalence  of  syphilis  in  the  large  towns  frequently  num* 
bered  as  six  to  ten  ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Lafontsine,  eighty  were 
attacked  with  it,  out  of  a  hundred  recruits  which  he  examined. 
The  effects  of  this  most  horrid  of  all  diseases  may  bo  seen  in 
every  Polish  village,  where  the  most  loathsome  of  all  human 
beings  have  been  deprived  of  the  nose  and  regular  features,  by 

*  Malt*  Bnto    IV    li'S 
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the  raTsges  of  a  malady  created  by  the  ignorance  and  vice  of 
man,  and  unknown  in  the  beautiful  works  of  God.* 

The  P/ica,  or  Polish  plague,  which  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  fatal  diseases  known  in  that  or  any  other  country,  and 
generally  ^onfined  to  the  peasantry  of  Poland,  is  principally 
attributed  to  the  wretehed  condition  of  society,  their  food,  drink, 
clothing,  habits  of  life,  and  the  general  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health,  and  the  absence  of  medical  skiU-f 

Modem  science  has  proTcd  very  conclusively,  that  a  state  of 
learning,  which  gives  the  masses  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws 
of  health,  greatly  tends  to  prevent  many  of  those  diseases  and 
fatal  accidents  which  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  that  govern 
the  operations  of  nature ;  guards  against  those  casualties  which 
frequently  happen  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  property  of 
the  several  gases — shields  the  dependent  operatives  from  the 
disasters  which  have  frequently  happened  in  coal  mines — pro- 
tects both  man  and  beast  from  the  forked  lightnings — and  relieves 
the  weary  traveller  from  all  anxiety  in  relation  to  the  dangers 
which  frequently  happen  from  the  mismanagement  and  bursting 
of  the  steam  engines  which  may  propel  his  boat  or  car. 

But  the  disastrous  effects  of  ignorance,  and  the  want  of  a 
general  diffusion  of  a  sound,  symmetrical,  and  healthy  literature, 
among  the  people  of  Poland,  are  not  confined  to  their  revolting 
superstitions,  their  loathsome  and  mortal  diseases ;  but  they  may  be 
clearly  traced  in  all  their  institutions,  and  all  their  individual  and 
national  afiairs.  Every  page  of  their  history,  from  its  earliest 
day,  shows  a  people  involved  in  the  meshes  of  vice,  superstition, 
and  ignorance ;  ever  learning  but  never  wise— ever  hoping  for 

*  Malte  Brun,  IV.,  35«  j  Connor,  II.,  90. 

t  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  X.,  186 ;  Connor,  II.,  91. 
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better  days,  bat  never  enjoying  them — ever  battling  and  bleed- 
ing for  liberty,  bat  never  free. 

Improvement  or  progression,  one  of  the  fandamental  laws  of 
all  creation,  both  nataral  and  moral,  was  not  found  in  their  voc»- 
bulary — ^had  no  place  in  their  encyolopsedia  of  literature,  and 
was  never  onderstood  by  Polish  intellect.  The  golden  age  of 
Odin,  the  god  of  their  ancestors,  was  the  most  perfect  state  of 
individual,  social,  and  national  existence,  within  the  range  of 
their  knowledge,  or  the  grasp  of  their  imitation ;  and  hence, 
they  most  strenuoasly  resbted  all  efforts  of  modem  reform,  as  so 
many  departores  from  the  halcyon  days  of  their  &baloas  divinity. 

Had  the  light  of  science  shed  its  refolgent,  geni^,  and  benign 
rays  through  the  forests  and  lawns  of  Sarmatia ;  had  the  school- 
master of  the  nineteenth  century  lectured  in  the  palaces  of 
royalty,  the  castles  of  the  nobility,  and  the  log  cabins  of  the 
peasantry,  Polish  literature  would  have  sparkled  with  the  beautiea 
of  the  fine  arts,  the  utilities  of  the  useful  arts,  the  riches  of 
physics,  and  the  sublimities  of  government,  jurisprudence,  and 
moral  science.  They  would  have  learned  before  it  was  too  late, 
the  true  antidote  for  their  idle  superstitions,  and  fatal  diseases  of 
their  own  ignorant  and  vicious  manufictare — their  intellectual 
standard  would  have  been  elevated  above  a  few  chapters  of 
national  historv,  poetry,  and  fiction,  to  the  more  sober,  praotioal^ 
and  useful  learning  of  mental  and  moral  culture.  The  common 
school  literature  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  America,  would  have 
taught  them  the  difference  between  progression  and  stubborn 
egotism.  Their  crude  notions  of  sovereignty,  which  surrendered 
everything  to  the  one-man-power,  would  have  given  place  to  tho 
more  rational  philosophy,  that  the  people  are  the  only  legitimate 
sovereigns. 
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Had  they  heeded  the  admonitions  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  they 
would  have  learned  a  higher,  purer,  and  better  divinity  than 
Odin — a  religion  in  its  precepts  and  examples,  in  its  benevolence 
and  virtue,  far  superior  to  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  their  paganism  ;  and  a  single  sermon  from  Robert 
Hall  on  the  ravages  of  war,  might  have  revealed  to  them  its  ulti- 
mate consequences  in  their  own  sad  history.  In  every  aspect  of 
Polish  literature,  we  see  the  direful  consequences  of  ignorance, 
as  delineated  in  their  national  and  individual  character ;  in  their 
dark  history,  their  retrograde  progression,  their  powerless  sove- 
reignty, their  inconsistent,  antagonistic  aristocracy,  and  tiieir 
destructive  slavery.  Had  they  consulted  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon,  or  the  moral  science  of  Johnson,  or  the  polity  of  Hooker, 
they  would  have  foreseen  the  catastrophe  of  their  national  drama, 
as  acted  in  the  various  characters  of  their  history,  progression, 
sovereignty,  aristocracy,  slavery,  representation,  assemblies, 
army,  wars,  society,  feudalism,  literature,  government,  laws, 
democracy,  wealth,  reli^on,  politics,  civilization,  and  final  con- 
quest. 

In  all  our  investigations,  the  history  of  Polish  literature,  in 
connection  with  the  political  history  of  the  country,  has  been 
found  to  wax  or  wane  invariably  with  the  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions of  the  nation  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  nations  in  all 
ages  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  defects  in  the  literature  of  Poland, 
and  which  has  led  to  the  most  serious  consequences,  was  the 
absence  of  mental  philosophy.  This  most  important  brancb  of 
education,  which  should  be  taught  in  all  schools,  high  and  low, 
was,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  entirely  neglected  in  their 
schools,  their  text-books,  their  libraries,  and  general  literature. 
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It  hM  always  been  a  Btanding  charge  against  the  Poles,  that  tbej 
were  radically  defective  in  reasoning,  in  jadgment,  and  common 
sense.     It  was  their  great  misfortune  ever  to  be  wrong;  and 
the  cause  of  their  fatal  errors  may  safely  be  ascribed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  their  ignorance  of  mental  philosophy.     It  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  this  science  to  produce  a  wellH*^ulated 
sound  mind,  by  educating  and  improving  all  the  intellectual 
moral,  and  physical  powers,  and  qualifying  them  to  fill  the  parti 
cular  sphere  in  which  they  are  designed  to  move.     A  mind  well 
regulated,  next  to  eternal  salvation,  is  the  best  ^t  of  Heaven, 
and  the  greatest  acquisition  of  man.    But  like  all  other  precious 
jewels  of  great  price,  it  costs  much  hard  labor  to  find  it.     The 
qualities  and  acquirements  necessary  to  a  sound  and  well-balanced 
mind,  the  means  of  securing  it,  and  the  numerous  and  superior 
advantages  which  flow  from  it,  are  the  elements  of  that  most 
important  science. 

The  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  steady  and  continuous  attention ; 
or  of  properly  directing  the  mind  to  any  subject  which  is  before 
it,  so  as  fully  to  contemplate  it  in  all  its  elements  and  relations — 
the  careful  regulation  and  control  of  the  sucoession  of  our 
thoughts — ^the  cultivation  of  an  active,  inquiring  state  oi  mind, 
which  seeks  for  truth  and  information  from  every  source  and 
means  that  come  within  its  reach,  in  reading,  conversation,  per- 
sonal observation,  or  otherwise — the  habit  of  correct  association, 
by  connecting  facts  in  the  mind  according  to  their  true  relations 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  best  illustrate  each  other — a  care* 
ful  selection  of  worthy  and  useful  subjects  for  the  occupation  of 
the  mind — a  due  regulation  and  proper  control  of  the  imagina- 
tion— clear,  profound,  and  accurate  reasoning — the  acquisition 
of  a  calm  and  correct  judgment,  applicable  equally  to  the  forma* 
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tion  of  opinioim  and  the  regulation  of  oondnot — an  enliglitened 

and  active  conscience,  regulated  by  the  will  of  Ood,  the  princi 
pies  of  beneyolence  and  sonnd  moral  feelings — ^pure  affections 
placed  upon  objects  according  to  their  excellence  and  utility — 
with  a  will  under  the  control  of  reason,  judgment,  and  conscience 
— are  the  fruits  of  mental  science  when  duly  cultivated,  and  ir 
which  the  Poles  were  sadly  deficient. 

Another  lamentable  defect  in  Polish  literature  was  the  neglect 
of  natural  philosophy,  which  investigates  the  physical  laws  of  the 
universe.  One  of  the  most  prominent  fiiots  in  the  history  of  lite- 
rature, is  the  neglect  of  philosophy  in  all  its  departments,  by 
tyrannical  governments ;  and  no  government  was  more  tyrannical 
than  Poland.  Pespots  always  shun  and  doteot  philosophical 
investigation  and  reflection,  for  the  well-kno'cn  reason,  that  in  all 
ages  and  nations  sound  reasoning  and  tmt^ifol  investigation  con* 
coming  the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  invariably  lead  to  analogous 
reflections  on  human  laws,  which  ultimately  give  rise  to  free 
principles,  republican  governments,  and  the  overthrow  of 
tyrants. 

Moral  philosophy,  another  indispensable  branch  of  education 
to  all  cjftsses  of  citizens,  was  scarcely  known  to  Polish  literature^ 
Moral  science  is  a  most  dangerous  foe  to  despotiam  and  tyrannical 
aristocracy.  Oppression  in  all  its  forms  ever  betrays  its  guilt,  by 
shunning  all  investigation  of  truth  and  justice — ^the  invariable 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  relation  to  human  actions.  It  is 
the  province  of  moral  science  to  inculcate  justice,  equity,  liberty, 
and  equality  among  men;  to  teach  superiors  condescension, 
courtesy  to  equals,  respect  to  inferiorj,  and  equal  rights  to  all. 
Such  lessons  of  course  could  not  be  tolerated  in  a  government 
where  half  a  million  of  aristocrats  ruled  over  fourteen  millions  of 
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filftTM,  wxdi  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and  was  therefore  con- 
tinuously excluded  from  Polish  literature,  and  formed  no  part  of 
their  educational  system.  Nor  was  it  among  the  least  of  the 
defects  in  Polish  literature,  that  the  substantial  learning  of  civil- 
iied  Europe  was  both  neglected  and  contemned. 

But  the  most  melancholy  commentary  on  the  literature  of 
Poland  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  sound  religious  learning. 
This  important  branch  of  science  teaches  man  his  duties  and 
relations  to  his  Maker,  to  mankind,  his  duties  to  himself,  and  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  his  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the 
Divine  will.  The  great  poet  of  England  is  mistaken  in  his  pro- 
verb, that  "  The  great  study  of  mankind  is  man."  The  truth 
is,  the  great  study  of  man  is  God ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  a  pure  religious  literature  to  teach  this  important  lesson, 
which  man,  in  his  deranged,  perverted  state,  is  so  slow  to  learn. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  cold  dogmas  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Church,  the  stationary,  skeptical,  superannuated  religion  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  constituted  the  entire 
religious  education  and  worship  of  Poland.  All  these  systems 
of  religion  in  Poland,  and  throughout  the  world,  generally  oppose 
the  education  and  elevation  of  the  masses;  fearing  that  their 
priestcraft,  which  delights  in  ignorance,  and  the  monopoly  of 
literature,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  common  people,  will  be 
exposed. 

Poland  was  a  nation  oi  warriors,  and  the  arts  of  war  formed  the 
principal  part  of  their  education.  Military  tactics  was  the  great 
object  of  life,  and  the  leading  topics  of  thought  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  All  their  literature  was  filled  with  the  one  controll- 
ing idea  of  human  butchery  and  bloodshed.  War  was  the  grand 
theme  of  their  history,  their  poetry,  their  music,  their  religion, 
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and  every  branch  c^  their  literature  and  education.  It  diffdsed 
itself  through  all  their  amosements,  mingled  in  all  their  domestic 
scenes,  inspired  their  imperfect  devotions,  and  exercised  a  controll- 
ing influence  over  everything  that  belongs  to  Polish  life.  This 
strange  military  inspiration  seems  to  be  inheritable  from  parent 
to  child,  from  generation  to  generation  for  centuries.  Commenc- 
ing in  embryo  existence,  it  was  the  toy  of  infancy,  the  sports  of 
childhood,  the  pride  of  youth,  the  business  of  manhood,  the  orna- 
ment of  gray  hairs,  the  consolation  of  death,  and  the  epitaph  of 
iihe  grave.  Military  science  held  such  a  decided  preponderance 
in  all  their  education  and  literature,  that  all  other  branches  of 
learning  were  held  in  subservience  to  this  all  controlling  principle, 
and  its  blighting,  ruinous  consequences,  mark  the  whole  history 
of  Polish  literature.  The  study  of  languages,  the  arts  of  war, 
dancing,  and  gambling,  constituted  the  main  branches  of  a  Polish 
education  among  the  great  majority  of  the  nobility.  They  were 
generally  brave  warriors,  good  linguists,  graceful  dancers,  and 
shrewd  gamesters ;  but  bad  philosophers,  insane  logicians,  cor- 
rupt moralists,  and  pagan  Christians. 

Among  the  hundreds  and  almost  thousands  of  histories  found 
in  Polish  literature,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  single  volume,  a  single 
chapter,  or  a  solitary  principle  of  philosophical  history,  except  a 
few  limited  chapters  from  the  pens  of  Polish  exiles  since  the  con- 
quest, written  and  published  in  foreign  lands.  Their  numerous 
histories  are  all  filled  with  a  simple  narrative  of  facts ;  composed 
principally  of  battles  and  the  eulogies  of  princes,  without  a  single 
principle  or  inference  drawn  from  them,  showing  the  disastrous 
policy  of  the  government.  A  more  serious  defect  in  the  litera- 
ture of  a  country  could  hardly  be  named. 

Although  education  was  generally  diffused  among  the  nobility. 
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80  ^r  as  was  deemed  aeoessary  for  tbe  profession  of  arms,  yet 
female  education  was  generally  very  limited,  except  among  a  few 
of  the  noble  families,  who  devoted  themselres  to  literary  pnrsnits. 
Flippant  and  graceful  conversation,  polite  dancing,  a  limited 
knowledge  of  music,  and  external  appearance,  constituted  the 
whole  of  a  finished  female  education  among  the  generality  of 
Polish  ladies. 

The  political,  medical,  and  forensic  sciences  were  not  only 
entirely  neglected,  but  they  were  held  in  contempt ;  and  hence 
we  find  the  countiy  without  law,  without  government,  and  infested 
with  the  most  loathsome  and  fatal  diseases.  But  the  worst  of  all 
defects  in  Polish  literature,  was  the  entire  neglect  of  education 
among  the  masses.  A  state  of  society  where  literature  is  entirely 
confined  to  five  hundred  thousand,  to  the  total  neglect  of  four- 
teen millions,  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell,  no  commentary  to 
explain  the  niinous  consequences  that  must  inevitably  follow  such 
fatal  causes. 

In  every  country  where  literature  was  thus  defective,  robbed 
of  all  its  charms  and  deprived  of  all  moral  vitality,  continued 
through  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  the  same  ruinous  conse- 
quences have  invariably  foUowed  as  in  Poland ;  a  sad  memento 
of  all  fallen  nations,  and  an  admonishing  beacon  to  all  surround- 
ing kingdoms  and  republics,  to  shun  similar  consequences  by 
avoiding  similar  causes. 

Thus  far  in  our  researches  we  have  found  several  adequate 
causes  for  the  &11  of  this  unhappy  people,  all  of  which,  when 
considered  separately,  or  in  connection,  cannot  fail  to  predict  the 
similar  fate  of  every  nation  which  pursues  the  same  course,  and 
adopts  the  same  erroneous  principles  ;  and,  it  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  show  from  the  data  already  before  us,  that  the  same 
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erroneous  poEey  and  similar  causes,  haye  led  to  the  ultimate 
nun  of  all  the  fallen  nations  of  antiquity.* 

*  Schaflarik's  Geschichte  der  Slav.  Sprache ;  Bowling's  Polish  Anthology, 
London,  edit  1827 ;  Ljach  Szyrma's  Letters  on  Poland,  London,  edit* ;  An 
Article  on  Polish  Literature  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xzv., 
No.  49 ;  Wiszniewski's  History  of  Polish  Literature,  published  at  Warsaw, 
in  1840 ;  Dr.  Connoi's  History  of  Poland  ;  Bentkowski's  History  of  Polish 
Literature,  published  at  Warsaw  in  1814 ;  Bowling's  Specimens  of  the 
PoUsh  poets ;  An  Article  on  Lettish  Popular  Poetry,  in  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  viii.,  p.  61 ;  Schafiarik's  Slavic  Antiquities ;  History  of 
Russian  Literature,  with  a  Lexicon  of  Russian  Authors,  Translated  from  the 
German  by  6.  Cox,  Oxford  edit.,  1839 ;  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  vol.  z., 
pp.  201,  212;  Bumey's  History  of  Music;  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations, 
by  Talvi,  1850,  p.  222. 
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